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Last  Season  in  conjunction  with  tlie 


BEMBERG  quality  certification  plan,  United 
States  Testing  Company  tested  thousands  of 
Bemherg  rayon  triple -sheer  fabrics  from  the 
lines  of  all  weavers  and  converters  han¬ 
dling  this  fabric  construction  .  .  .  Experience 
gained  through  the  operation  of  this  testing  and 
quality  certification  program  has  developed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Bemherg  policy:  Triple  -  sheer  fabrics  must  count 
at  least  114x75,  finished,  as  they  come  from  the  dye  house, 
to  he  approved  and  permitted  to  carry  the  Bemherg  "certified” 
tags.  Ibis  minimum  construction  requirement  will  further 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  both  retailers  and  consumers 
in  merchandise  sold  under  this  tag  and  wi  11  assist  in 
maintaining  the  present  tremendous  popularity 
of  this  outstanding  sheer  construction. 


BEMBERG 

Re.«.  I'.S.  Pal.  off. 


a  name  t  li  a  I  m  e  a  n  s  I  u  x  u  r  t/  to  millions 

AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 

.Kll  I'iftli  Ave.,  New  Yorlj  •  Plant:  Carter  County,  I  enne##ee 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

AS/UMMFfSfff  mmm 


You  don’t  have  to 
be  a  Detective 
to  discover... 


•  that  Spun-lo  Rayon  is  no  "in-and-outer”.  It’s  the 
one  knitted  rayon  fabric  in  the  popular  price  field 
with  an  unvarying  high  standard  of  quality  ! 

•  that  undies  of  Spun-lo  Rayon  are  on  the  best  seller 
list  in  stores  of  every  size  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the 
Golden  Gate. 

•  that  Spun-lo  Rayon’s  proved  promotion  plan 
really  promotes  sales ! 

So  you  want  the  evidence,  eh? 

OKAY  :  more  undies  of  Spun-lo  Rayon  sold  in  1939 
than  ever  before  ! 

more  stores  (over  500  added  in  1939)  fea 
tured  Spun-lo  Rayon  than  ever  before. 

If  you’re  selling  Spun-lo  now,  we’ll  show  you  how 
to  sell  more.  If  you’re  not,  you’re  missing  a  bet 
that’s  a  "sure  thing’’. 


INDUSTRIAL  RAYON  CORPORATION  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

MEW  YORK  OFFICE  •  500  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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PRESIDENT  MAYFIELD 

The  presidency  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  moved  to  the  great  Middle  West. 
Prank  M.  Mayfield,  president  of  Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney,  St.  Louis  and  president  of  the  Denver 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  of  Denver,  was  unanimously  elected 
at  the  Convention  to  lead  the  Association  during  the 
current  year. 

President  Mayfield  brings  to  his  task  as  President 
many  qualities  which  promise  to  insure  a  successful 
administration.  His  fine  personality,  the  ease  with 
which  he  makes  decisions  based  upon  his  established 
principles,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  from  the  central 
area  of  the  United  States,  all  these  are  promising  fac¬ 
tors,  but  perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
he  believes  heartily  in  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  the  work  it  has  been  doing  for  the 
trade. 

Mr.  Mayfield's  election  to  the  presidency  has 
proved  to  be  very  popular.  He  is  known  to  a  large 
number  of  his  fellow  members,  all  of  whom  not  only 
wish  him  well  but  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  making 
his  administration  successful. 

SALUTATIONS  TO  A  RETIRING  LEADER! 

TWO  years  in  the  life  of  a  great  trade  is  not  a 
long  time  and  yet  it  is  sufficiently  long  to  give 
rise  to  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  trend  which — 
if  continued — may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
members  of  that  trade. 


During  the  latest  two  years  Saul  Cohn  has  been 
president  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  and  has  played  an  important  part  in  establishing 
the  beginnings  of  a  trend  which — if  continued — 
should  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  retailers 
everywhere. 

Under  Mr.  Cohn's  presidency  the  N.R.D.G.A.  has 
broken  new  ground.  It  has  reaffirmed  in  the  most 
practical  manner  its  recognition  that  no  good  retailer 
should  acknowledge  any  divided  loyalty  in  his  service 
to  the  consumer.  The  Association  during  these  two 
years  has  established  an  enviable  reputation  for  the 
defense  of  consumer  interests  and  a  resolute  deter¬ 
mination  to  oppose  unreasonable  exactions  in  the 
markets  in  which  its  members  buy  merchandise  for 
resale  to  consumers. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  only  such  important  epi¬ 
sodes  as  the  fight  against  the  imposition  of  cartage 
charges  by  the  coat  and  suit  trade,  the  successful 
resistance  to  the  "blank  check"  provision  in  clothing 
orders,  the  action  of  the  Association's  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  in  adopting  a  resolution  last  September  urging 
all  retailers  to  oppose  unwarranted  price  advances 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Economic  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  deal  with  the  price  situation. 

These  were  concrete  achievements  which  have  had 
a  definite  effect  upon  retailers  and  have  reached  be¬ 
yond  the  retailer  to  his  cutomers.  They  may  be  taken 
to  indicate,  I  think,  a  new  militant  spirit  within  our 
trade — a  determination  on  the  part  of  retail  mer¬ 
chants  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  their  rights,  and  the 
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LET’S  ARGUE 


rights  of  the  public,  against  any  and  all  acts  of  aggres¬ 
sion  no  matter  by  whom  they  may  be  offered. 

As  President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  Mr.  Cohn  was  ready  at  all  times  to  support 
the  efforts  of  the  organization  and  to  subvert  his  per¬ 
sonal  interests  for  the  good  of  the  trade. 

Now  that  his  responsibility  as  the  standard  bearer 
for  the  trade  has  ceased  with  the  election  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Saul  Cohn  will  be  no  less  interested  than  he 
was  while  he  occupied  the  presidency.  He  Is  that  sort 
of  man.  Consequently  we  are  not  bidding  him  fare¬ 
well.  We  are  merely  wishing  him  well  in  all  his  under¬ 
takings  and  thanking  him  for  the  service  he  has  given 
the  organization. 

DICTATORS  IN  CARPET  TRADE! 

AS  this  Is  written  a  few  dominating  carpet  manu¬ 
facturers  are  arrayed  against  their  retail  cus¬ 
tomers  In  a  battle  which  the  manufacturers 
must  ultimately  lose.  By  the  shabbiest  sort  of  subter¬ 
fuge  these  manufacturers  have  withdrawn  their  quan¬ 
tity  discounts  and  thus,  in  effect,  secured  the  benefit 
of  a  hidden  price  increase.  Thus  far  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  little  if  any  benefit  from  their  maneuver  be¬ 
cause,  from  all  accounts,  the  retailers  have  so  stub¬ 
bornly  opposed  this  action  that  the  initial  opening  of 
the  carpet  market  was  anything  but  successful. 

Retailers,  of  course,  must  have  merchandise  if  they 
are  to  make  sales.  This  Is  so  strongly  ingrained  In  the 
consciousness  of  retailers  that  frequently  they  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  buy  goods  even  when  they  know  such  pur¬ 
chases  are  disadvantageous  to  them.  They  are  serv¬ 
ing  their  public  and,  to  protect  their  own  enterprises, 
they  cannot  countenance  any  lapse  In  such  service. 
Because  of  this  trait  of  fidelity  to  the  public's  demands 
it  is  conceivable  that  these  domineering  carpet  man¬ 
ufacturers  might  succeed  In  forcing  their  retail  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  on  the  terms  they  have  dictated,  but 
such  an  eventuality  would  not  be  victory  for  the 
manufacturers.  It  would  be  defeat! 


Those  lines  of  manufacture  which  are  most  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  success  of  their  operations  are,  un¬ 
failingly,  the  ones  In  which  the  manufacturers  have 
been  willing  and  eager  to  consider  the  necessities 
and  desires  of  their  retail  customers.  Even  If  a  few 
outstanding  carpet  manufacturers  should  succeed  In 
forcing  unpalatable  conditions  down  the  throats  of 
the  majority  of  retailers,  it  is  certain  their  Industry 
would  suffer  from  the  operation.  No  retailer  will 
willingly  push  such  merchandise.  No  retailer  will 
throw  his  heart  and  his  energy  behind  any  line  of  goods 
the  handling  of  which  becomes  increasingly  unprofit¬ 
able  because  of  the  Bourbon-like  attitude  of  manufac¬ 
turers  who  have  never  learned  the  proper  attitude 
toward  customers. 

The  retailer  cannot  be  compelled  by  any  law  to  buy 
any  merchandise  unless  the  conditions  surrounding 
such  purchase  are  satisfactory  to  him.  We  hope  the 
manufacturers  may  some  day  realize  that.  Mean¬ 
while  the  unnecessary  battle  continues. 

Demand  Group  Discounts  Be  Restored 

It  now  appears  certain  that  the  action  of  these 
carpet  manufacturers  in  abolishing  the  group  dis¬ 
counts  In  that  trade,  several  years  ago,  was  wholly 
unnecessary.  Congressman  Patman  has  publicly  stated 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Robinson-Patman  act  which 
would  forbid  small  retailers  grouping  their  purchases 
to  secure  the  best  terms  available. 

The  time  has  come  for  retailers  to  demand  the 
restoration  of  these  group  discounts  which  were  not 
unlawful.  The  retail  trade  was  bluffed  and  bilked  Into 
the  acceptance  of  the  manufacturers'  point  of  view. 

Let  us  demand  the  restoration  of  group  discounts 
under  which  every  retailer — no  matter  how  small  his 
business — had  the  opportunity  to  earn  larger  dis¬ 
counts. 

Show  these  dictators  what  It  means  to  be  up  against 
a  solid  front  of  retailers  who  know  their  rights  and 
have  the  courage  to  tight  for  them. 
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Convention  Stands  Adjourned! 


And  so  after  five  hectic  days  of  meetings,  discussions,  formal  and  informal,  the  passing  of  resolutions 
and  the  election  of  new  officers  and  directors  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  29th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  came  to  a  close  on  Friday,  January  19th.  At  the  same  time,  this 
Issue  of  THE  BULLETIN  was  going  to  press.  Consequently,  we  are  able  to  include  herewith  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  material  presented  at  the  Convention,  Including  the  resolutions,  new  officers  and  directors,  and  a  few  of 
the  countless  addresses  delivered  at  the  General  and  Group  Sessions.  Summaries  of  the  speeches  of  the 
Groups  will  be  published  in  the  March  issue. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Convention  was  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Roye  Fleming  of  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  selected  In  advance  of  the  meetings  as  the  Typical  Customer  for  1940.  The  Convention  found 
extremely  refreshing  her  down-to-earth  unprofessional  philosophy  on  the  consumer  point  of  view  toward 
storekeeping.  A  photograph  of  Mrs.  Fleming  and  what  she  thinks  will  be  found  In  this  Issue. 

The  resolutions  on  following  pages  portray  a  brief  but  complete  picture  of  what  the  Convention 
believes  are  the  important  problems  ahead  for  retailing  In  1940  and  the  action  it  recommends  to  meet  them. 

Having  done  all  this,  the  delegates  topped  the  week's  work  by  electing  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Association  another  outstanding  merchant  of  America — Frank  M.  Mayfield,  president  of  Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis. 
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N.  R.  D.G.A.  President  1940-1941 


FRANK  M.  MAYFIELD 


*pHE  newly  elected  president  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  started  out  to  be  a  banker,  but  found  a  career  in 
retailing.  Born  in  Cleveland,  Tennessee,  in  1887,  Mr.  Mayfield  was  graduated  from  Vanderbilt 
University;  worked  in  a  bank  in  his  native  city;  served  as  secretary  of  the  Tennessee  Bankers'  Asso¬ 
ciation;  clerked  in  the  National  City  Bank,  New  York. 

In  1918  he  joined  the  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney  store,  becoming  later  vice-president  of  the 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney  Bank;  thereafter  he  became  vice-president  of  the  Denver  Dry  Goods 
Company,  when  it  was  bought  by  Melville  L.  Wilkinson,  president  of  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, 
who  died  on  March  15th,  1925,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mayfield,  who  also  became  president  of 
Z.  L.  White  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  of  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  head. 
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NEW  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  ELECTED  FOR  1940 

President  t 

FRANK  M.  MAYFIELD 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 

Vice-President  for  New  England  Vice-President  for  South 

George  Hansen,  Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston  Oscar  R.  Strauss,  Jr.,  Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta 

Vice-President  for  Mid-Atlantic  States  Vice-President  for  Middle  West 

W.  H.  Burchfield,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Vice-President  for  West 
(Re-elected)  Robert  A.  Roos,  Roos  Bros.,  Inc., 

San  Francisco 


NEW  MEMBERS  TO  THE  BOARD 


Harold  W.  Brightman,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark 
Walter  J.  Brunmark,  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.,  Buffalo 
R.  E.  Campbell,  Miller  &  Paine,  Inc.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
John  H.  Ounkin,  The  Brown-Dunkin  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

David  Eliassof,  Mayer  &  Schmidt,  Tyler,  Texas 

R.  A.  Paterson,  Spokane  I 


Jay  Iglauer,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland 
Wallace  W.  Malley,  The  Edw.  Malley  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

James  T.  Milliken,  J.  W.  Milliken,  Inc.,  Traverse  City, 
Mich. 

Meyer  Neusteter,  The  Neusteter  Company,  Denver 
y  Goods  Co.,  Spokane 


EXECUTIVE  COMMIHEE 

Frank  M.  Mayfield  W.  H.  Burchfield 

George  Hansen  Jay  Iglauer 

Bruce  MacLeish,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Ralph  I.  Straus,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


Chairman 

Sidney  Solomon,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn 
First  Vice-Chairman  Second  Vice-Chairman 

J.  A.  Keillor,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York  Milton  Blank,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Wm.  B.  Anderson,  Jr.,  The  Anderson-Newcomb  Co., 

Huntinqton,  W.  Va. 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


Chairman 

Dorothy  E.  Swanson,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vice-Chairman  Secretary-Treasurer 

Willard  H.  Campbell,  G.  Fox  &  Company,  Hartford  B.  Lewis  Posen,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore 


STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 


Chairman 

Howard  Lovett,  R.  H.  White  Company,  Boston 


First  Vice-Chairman 

S.  J.  Fosdick,  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh 


Second  Vice-Chairman 

William  Haine,  Sage-Alien  &  Co.,  Hartford 


PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Gertrude  H.  Sykes, 

Vice-Chairman 

Helen  Hyde,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


Chairman 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Otho  J.  Hicks,  Manager,  Personnel  Group 
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29th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

r  ' 


Retail  Beliefs  on  the  Record 


PREAMBLE 

/i\  till’  conviction  that  the  orderly  processes  of  democracy 
rcifiiire  the  periodic  statement  of  the  opinions  and  necessi¬ 
ties  of  each  important  sef'inent  of  the  population,  the  mern- 
hers  id  the  \ational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  assembled 


in  their  Tiventy-iSinth  Annual  (. 
York  on  January  I8//1,  1940,  hi 
taeics  on  problems  of  the  tinn’s 
welfare  id  their  trade  and  id  the 

Peace.  In  connnon  with  many  other  iiniHir- 
tant  gn)Ui)s.  we  hold  that  the  jjreat  outstanding 
need  of  the  nations  of  the  world  is  an  enduring 
l)eaee.  We  recognize  that  modern  warfare  can 
lead  to  nothing  hut  the  destruction  of  economic, 
social  and  moral  values.  \\\ar  cau  bring  no  prolit 
of  any  durable  nature  to  American  business. 

National  Defense.  Because  we  condemn  war¬ 
fare  and  desire  to  preserve  our  democracy  against 
the  slu'cks  of  war.  we  deem  it  necessary  that  our 
goveniment  shall  make  all  reasonable  prei)ara- 
tions  for  the  national  defense. 

Sound  Government  Economy.  W  e  urge  the 
importance  of  continued  efforts  to  lialauce  the 
federal  budget  and  re])eat  at  this  time  our  reso¬ 
lution  of  January.  1939; 

lun|)loyment  and  living  standards  are  at 
stake  when  too  great  a  ])ro])ortion  of  the 
national  income  is  absorbed  by  government 
s])ending  whether  it  he  federal,  .'state  or  ktcal. 
'I'lierefore.  we  api)rove  the  present  ilis])osi- 
tion  to  limit  governmental  spending  where- 
ever  possible.  W  e  are  mindful,  however,  of 
the  inability  of  government  to  withdraw  from 
the  ix)licy  of  assisting  those  who  are  in  dis¬ 
tress.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  the  entire  nation  demands 
a  progressive  curtailment  of  public  expendi¬ 
tures  -SO  as  to  encourage  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  to  create  more  employment  in  private 
enterprise. 

Protection  of  Ability  to  Consume.  We 

heartily  approve  the  attitude  adoi)ted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Drv  Goods 


'onventiim  in  the  C.ity  id  AVic 
•reby  adopt  and  publish  their 
ichich  they  hold  vital  to  thi- 
public. 


AssiK'iation  when  early  last  .September  it  enunci¬ 
ated  a  iHilicy  for  retailers  to  opjxjse  unjustifiable 
price  advances  in  the  interest  of  a  stable  economy 
and  to  protect  the  buying  power  of  the  American 
public.  W'e  aiiprove  the  appointment  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  .\ssuciation’s  Economic  Advisory 
Gommittee  for  the  puqiose  of  meeting  such 
future  situations  as  may  arise  in  the  field  of 
prices. 

Consumer  Relations.  We  strongly  urge  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  ])roniote  closer  coojiera- 
tion  between  retailers  and  consumers  to  the  end 
that  the  retailer's  function  as  ‘■buyer  for  the 
public”  be  better  uuder.stood  and  recognized. 

Vendor  Relations.  W'e  specifically  approve  the 
work  of  our  \*endor  Relations  Committee  which 
during  the  last  year  has  been  so  continuously 
active  iii  the  effort  to  establish  better  relationshiiis 
between  our  trade  and  the  manufacturers  with 
wluiin  we  deal.  W'e  recommend  the  continuance 
and.  where  necessary,  the  extension  of  this  im¬ 
portant  work. 

Arbitrary  Interference  with  Established  Prac¬ 
tices.  We  condemn  the  all  too  prevalent  dis- 
IKjsition  in  some  lines  of  manufacture  arbitrarily 
to  interfere  with  or  change  established  conditions 
of  sale  as  between  bmer  and  seller.  Cong 
established  practices  have  been  develojied  by  the 
meeting  of  the  minds  on  both  sides  of  the  market. 
They  should  not  be  subject  to  change  at  the 
whim,  or  for  the  profit,  of  one  side  alone.  We 
reciuest  our  Board  of  Directors  to  authorize  the 
most  vigorous  opposition  to  all  such  invasions  of 
our  rights  as  buyers  and  the  public  whom  we 
serve. 
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The  Robinson-Patman  Act.  Wr  strongly  insist 
ii|Min  tlic‘  clarifKation  <>r  aninidnuMit  nt  Sirtiini 
Ja  ul'  tlu‘  l'{cil>instin-l ’atman  Act  to  tlu*  end  that 
the  ii”ht  (if  small  retailers  may  he  estahlished 
viiinntarily  tn  cdinhine  in  their  pnrehases  so  as 
to  '(‘cnre  fidl  advantage  of  such  ])rices  and  dis- 
connts  as  may  he  available  throntjh  >nch  inaetice. 
We  nrtje  the  elimination  of  the  |)resent  uncertainty 
of  the  legality  of  sound  and  ethical  pricintj;  sched¬ 
ules  and  a  means  to  curtail  the  unwarranted  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Act  for  selfish  and  coercive 
purposes. 

Patman  Chain  Store  Tax  Bill.  \\\'  are  o]i|>osed 
to  any  use  of  the  taxintt  ]Miwer  of  the  federal  or 
State  ,it(ivernments  for  the  pnr|)ose  of  destroying 
any  section  of  American  husiness.  In  this  rej^ard 
we  specifically  condemn  II.  K.  I.  the  I’atman 
Chain  .Store  Tax  hill. 

Merit  Rating.  The  ]»rinciple  of  merit  rating 
for  itnemployment  comiiensation  ta.xation  is  essen¬ 
tially  sound  and  will  ]irove  henelicial  to  the 
country,  'riierefore,  we  strongly  condemn  any 
and  all  attem])ts  to  ])revent.  discourage  or  destroy 
this  incentive  to  em])loyment  stahilization.  In  this 
connection,  we  are  specifically  opposed  to  the 
McCormack  hill,  JI.  K.  77f)2. 

Diversion  of  Trade.  W’e  warmly  commend  the 
management  of  many  lar<;e  industrial  and  trans¬ 
portation  corporations  who,  realizint^  the  essential 


unsonndness  of  enconra^in"  emidoyees  to  intr- 
chase  their  re(|uirements  throiiith  alleited  whole¬ 
sale  outlets,  have  abolished  that  iwactice.  .Sales 
which  are  made  to  suit  the  desires  and  conveni¬ 
ences  of  individtials  inevit.ahly  involve  the  func¬ 
tions  of  retailinij.  ret^ardless  of  who  may'iK'rform 
them,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  economic 
order  and  the  i^eneral  ])nhlic  welfare  that  such 
Sides  to  individuals  should  he  channeled  thron,i>h 
the  regular  course  of  trade.  We  call  attention  to 
the  injustice  aiul  the  economic  unsoundness  of 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  .selling  direct  to 
the  jmhlic  unless  they  maintain  their  own  recog¬ 
nized  retail  outlets. 

Freight  Forwarder  Services.  We  re(inost  the 
Hoard  of  l)irector>  to  authorize  proper  afifieal  to 
the  Coiiinrcss  to  enact  leitislation  in  the  iiresent 
session  jilaciiytj  freight  forwarders  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  as  common  carriers  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  .\t  present  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  holds  that  such  freii^ht  forwardiii"  ser¬ 
vices  are  not  common  carriers  and  that  rates 
which  the  forwarders  have  maintained  for  years 
with  motor  carriers  are  illefjal.  I’nless  a])])ro- 
priate  legislation  shall  iiromialy  he  enacted  hv 
the  Congress  substantial  increases  in  the  cost  of 
transpf)rtinii'  merchandise  will  result,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  producers,  retailers  and  consumers,  we  nrtje 
'Uch  letjislative  action. 


Issues  Rule  Convention — But  Personalities  Shine  Too 


S.  F.  Iszard  of  the  S.  F.  Iszard  Com¬ 
pany  of  Elmira,  New  York,  has  been 
a  familiar  fiqure  at  convention  time 
throughout  the  Association's  history. 
He  attended  the  very  first  conven¬ 
tion — a  small  but  history-making 
meeting,  and  was  on  hand  this  year 
as  always  to  swap  shop-talk  and  give 
testimony  of  what  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
means  to  storekeeping. 


Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of  the 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  awarded 
the  Association's  gold  medal  for  distin¬ 
guished  service.  The  medal  has  been 
awarded  only  twice  before  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  29  years  of  existence,  to  Lew 
Hahn  and  to  C.  B.  Clark.  Major  Namm 
is  shown  above  with  Ralph  Straus  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  member  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  Executive  Committee. 


Latest  member  of  the  distinguished 
line  of  N.R.D.G.A.  presidents — 
Frank  M.  Mayfield,  with  whose 
election  the  honor  of  office  goes 
to  the  middle  west.  As  chairman 
of  the  Economic  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Mayfield  has  been  in 
the  thick  of  the  price  controversy, 
which  promises  to  be  a  big  issue 
for  months  to  come. 
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SAUL  COHN 


WIC  face  tlu-  ])r((S]uvt  n|  a  fairly 
'^(•(1(1  l)usiiH‘s>  \far.  I  tlir 
I ‘>23- 1 '>25  average  as  a  nor¬ 
mal  Itasc  of  1(X).  (Piir  sales  (hiriiyi^ 
the  latter  part  of  l‘>3‘>  were  anmiid 
'>4'f  ai^ainst  a  vear  aijo.  In¬ 

ventories  are  in  yniod  shape  and  a 
ereditahle  joh  has  been  done  in 
turnover.  W C  enter  l‘>4()  with  a 
hiisiness  volume  at  the  highest  level 
since  May.  l‘>.^0.  We  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  assurance  that  there  is  a 
satisfactory  road  ahead,  harriii”'  un¬ 
predictable  faettn's. 

However,  we  have  by  no  means 
solved  the  problems  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  decade.  Xine  million  are  still 
unemployed.  Wt‘  have  not  vet 
found  the  way  of  repairing  durahlv 
the  industrial  and  linancial  dit'ticul- 
ties  ;frowinit  out  of  the  World  War. 

We  have  an  important  job  to  do 
in  this  decade  to  j)roduce  a  better 
balance  in  the  relations  between 
},fovernment  and  citizenrv ;  the 
tanner  and  the  city-dweller;  enter- 
])rise  .'ind  labor;  i)r<idncer.  distribu¬ 
tor  and  consumer. 

Retailing  Is  of  Age 

Retailers  have  shown  restraint  in 
pricinj^  in  1‘>.V>.  .Merchants  remem¬ 
bered  clearly  the  experiences  of  the 
World  W  ar  and  the  colla])se  which 
followed  dnrinj^  the  earlv  l‘>2()'s. 
I'rade  a.ssociations  reinesentinjf  re¬ 
tailers  aroused  an  aw.ireness  of  the 
situation.  The  h'conomic  .\dvisorv 
Committee  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  ( loods  .\ssociation  met  reiae- 
sentativi's  ol  yfovernment  and  vari¬ 
ous  manufacturers'  associations  to 
insure  the-  ])ul)lic  interest  against 
unwarranted  jnice  advances. 

'I'he  retail  i)rice  index  showed 
only  a  slijjht  advance  over  the  first 
half  of  lO.Vl.  The  increase  in  .sales 


Looking  Ahead 

By  SAUL  COHN 
President  City  Stores  Company 

Opening  the  29th  Annual  Convention 
the  Association’s  retiring  president 
stresses  the  urgent  need  for  cooper¬ 
ation  of  manufacturers  and  retailers 


ihrou^diont  the  country  in  1*>40  will 
he  due  to  Ljreater  unit  volume  and 
not  the  increased  prices  o|  "oocD. 

It  has  been  ri'inarked  that  in  l‘>.^‘> 
retailini^  came  of  a>fe.  Retailinjj^ 
assumed  more  of  the  ])ositioti  ot  an 
industry  than  e\a-r  In-fore.  1  he 
,ir!4imients  of  seasoned  rettiilers. 
preseiiti-d  in  connection  with  creat¬ 
ing  basic  lc“!;isl;iti\i-  iMilicies.  were 
treated  with  resipect. 

It  is  clear  that  the  retailer  must 
”:ive  a  p.irt  of  i-ach  d:iy  to  an  alert 
attention  to  the  effect  of  legislation, 
riu-re  is  a  bi^t'  job  ahetid  to  clarify 
the  t  itles  and  reitulalions  ol  numer¬ 
ous  boards  and  a.ijencies.  so  :is  to 
make  less  costly  and  complicated 
the  alreadv  involved  machinery  ol 
distribulitin. 

Customers  want  t<»  know  more 
about  merchandise,  and  want  to  fix 
resitonsibilities  for  the  u.sefulness 
and  durability  td'  i^oods.  Consumer 
education  proceeds  at  a  hijjh  pace. 
It  is  a  symbol  of  this  eni.  .\  }j[re;it 
de.il  of  this  consumer  education  h:is 
a  fair  and  rational  outlook.  .\  <rre:u 
deal  is  colored  by  the  mental  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  teacher.  fre<(uently 
btised  u])on  ;i  lack  of  e.xi»erience  or 
knowledt^e  :is  to  what  really  are  the 
problems  of  retailing. 

C  ustomers  must  realize  that 
ch;m,i;es  iu  retailins^  involve  serious 
dislocations  if  done  too  r:n)idly  ;md 
that  wh:it  is  re(|uired  fnun  the  re¬ 
tailer  adds  to  costs.  The  entire 
movement  should  be  directed  alontt; 
l)r;ictical  lines,  so  that  the  reasoned 
pur|Mises  of  the  everyday  man  am! 
woiiKin  can  be  satisfied. 

Recently  the  National  .\dvertis- 
ers'  .\ssociation  can.'-ed  to  be  m:ide 
a  survey  of  .s(XX)  tyifical  .\meric:ms. 
This  survey  indicates  that  one  in 
four  ]ier.sons  knows  ;ibout  the  con- 


■'iimer  movement.  Hooks  like 
"lOO.OtlO.tKK)  Cninea  I 'itj.s"  ;  ".Skin 
I  )et‘p  ".  and  "NOur  .Money's  Worth", 
have  bi-en  widely  retid  with  a  re¬ 
action  of  restlessness.  I ’ublications 
of  the  Consumers'  Research.  C'on- 
>unu-rs'  I'nion.  and  similar  ortjjani 
/:itioii>  h;ive  bei^un  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression.  .Many  of  the  consumers 
<|uestioned  were  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsorv  jLtnide  labelinin.  standard- 
ization  and  leitisl.'itive  control  of 
advertising.  fhere  is  a  definite 
mi  sconce]  )t  ion  as  to  the  cost  t>l 
advertising  comi);ired  with  the  retail 
s:des  price;  there  is  ;i  desire  for  ad¬ 
ditional  information  in  ailvertisini;. 

A  Time  for  Union 

.Never  before  in  ]>eacetime  history 
has  there  been  :i  t^reater  need  lor 
nnitv  of  purpose  on  the  ])art  of 
retailing.  We  can  act  as  a  balance 
wheel  for  the  whole  economy  by 
our  activities  in  joining  with  other 
forces  to  prevent  a  runawtiy  juice 
structure.  We  must  still  do  a  jtjreat 
deal  to  m:ike  retailitpij  ;m  industry 
and  to  ijive  to  the  jiroblems  that 
face  it  :i  clear-headed  accord  ;is  to 
the  basic  jirincijiles  ujion  which  all 
of  ns  must  join  if  jirivate  distribu¬ 
tion  is  to  sttrvive.  There  must  In- 
more  research  as  to  the  etTect  of  the 
Robinson- 1 ’at man  and  .M  iller-’l  yd- 
in<,^s  .\cts  ujMin  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  and  the  whole  economy. 
These  and  many  other  tmulamental 
(jnestions  which  tire  related  need  to 
be  clarified.  It  is  essential  that  we 
lav  out  a  ])ro<jram  of  sel  f-ednc;ition 
in  this  resjiect. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  retail  sales  are  diverted  from  or- 
it;anized  channels  of  distribution. 
The  jiractice  of  some  lars^e  corjiorti- 
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what  News  on  the  Rialto? 
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II 
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ti(iii>  in  iiioourafrinjf  their  employees 
to  l)uv  from  wholesalers  does  not 
lend  '-lahility  to  the  economy.  Also, 
mamiiactnrers  {recjnently  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  estahlish  their  mtirkets  hy  wise 
iiierchandisint;  direction.  Immmer- 
alile  ■■'howr<M)ms”.  p.sendo-“stndios”. 
■•factory  tittents"  ;md  other  irrespon- 
>il)!e  means  of  marketing  have 
>prnn,!.;  np.  'I'hese  di.strihntors  htive 
little  or  no  investment  in  plant  or 
>tocks.  I'reipiently  they  practice 
fraiuls  n])on  the  jnihlic  hy  represent¬ 
ing;  themselves  to  he  ’‘wholestilers". 
or  claiminj;  that  the  imhlic  is  hiiyini; 
at  wholesale  jirices. 

The  retailer  and  the  mtmnfactnrer 
must  really  i;et  together  if  we  are 
to  lielj)  to  stahili/.e  our  national 
economy.  1  )nrint;  19.?9.  there  were' 
iiiaiiv  exani])les  which  proved  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  cooperation. 

riu-re  is  need  for  coo])eration 
hetween  retailers  and  nmnufactnr- 
ers  on  mutual  trade  prohlems.  which 
include  the  development  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  fabrics :  studies  of 
practical  experience  in  opening  (kites 
and  timely  deliveries  in  the  ready- 
to-wear  industries;  deveio|)ment  of 
stand.irds  for  merch.andise:  color 
coordination;  informative  lahelim; 
wherever  it  is  desirable,  .and  the 
problem  of  wholes.iler>  sellinsr  at 
retail. 

When  producers  ”et  to,i;ether  to 
estahli.sh  trade  juactices  which  tire 
not  in  the  jmhlic  interest;  when 
producers  attem])t  to  reduce  loni;- 
estahlished  discounts;  when  jiro- 
ducers  conceal  ;i  rise  in  prices  hy 
cutting;  out  (|nantity  discounts; 
when  ])roducers  attempt  to  enforce 
blank  check  huyiiif; — in  short,  when 
prtKlucers  ])lan  to  add  to  the  cost 
of  };o(k1s.  the  ret.ailer  should  he  pre¬ 
viously  aiijirised  and  should  have 
an  ojiiKirtunity  to  tell  his  story. 

We.  in  rctailins;.  with  our  close¬ 
ness  to  the  ])nblic  can  tell  the  jmople 
of  oiir  resiiective  communities  not 
only  .about  the  jwoducts  that  we  sell 
hut  also  .about  the  thini;s  th.at  we 
do.  Id  do  the  jolt  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  ])ro])erly.  we  need  merchant 
eooiteration  in  each  community; 
a  common  understanding;  of  our 
lairpose  and  a  full  measure  of  reali¬ 
zation  as  to  our  re.s|)onsihilities. 
f'erhaiis  we  have  talked  too  Ions;  of 
our  rii;;hts  and  not  of  our  duties. 
I  he  need  for  unity  becomes  a  itrac- 
tical  necessity  as  well  as  an  emo¬ 
tional  .an  dsjtiritual  adventure. 


From  Boston,  David 
Mootor,  gonoral 
manager  of  Con¬ 
rad's  and  a  formnr 
president  of  the 
Association,  with 
Dr.  Brayton  F.  Wil¬ 
son  of  the  Prince 
School. 


D.  A.  Hatison  of  Fine  Bros.-Matison 
Co.,  a  leader  in  the  lively  small  store 
discussions  at  the  convention. 


Lew  Hahn,  NRDGA's  general  mana¬ 
ger,  with  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
president  of  the  Namm  Store. 


J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.  of  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
represented  by  David  Ovens,  one¬ 
time  president  of  NRDGA,  and  H. 
W.  Patrick,  credit  manager. 


Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice-president  of  the 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  chairman  of  NRDGA's 
Vendor  Relations  Committee. 


William  J.  Pilat,  of  the 
Research  Bureau  for 
Retail  Training,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh; 
Hark  Lansburgh  of 
Lansburgh  &  Bro., 
Washington,  D.  C.  and 
his  son,  James  Lans¬ 
burgh,  who  is  with  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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The  Price  Challenge — 

Are  retailers  purchasing  agents  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  errand  boys  for  the  manufacturers? 

Extracts  from  an  address 
By  LOUIS  KIRSTEIN 

Vice-President,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company 
Chairman  of  Trustees,  American  Retail  Federation 


Wl'.  likf  to  a.''Sunu‘  tluit  the  dis- 
trilnition  uf  jj;(kk1s  at  retail  is 
an  industry  iti  itself,  deserv- 
injf  resi)eet  and  recojjnition.  We 
like  to  call  imrselves  the  “i>urchas- 
inj^  aj^ents  for  the  puhlic.”  It  is  my 
eontejition  that  not  until  we  protect 
our  consumers  in  preserving  or 
even  increasing  their  living  stand¬ 
ards.  will  we  earn  that  much  covet¬ 
ed  title. 

If  retailers  are  actually  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  for  the  inihlic,  then 
mathfestly  at  the  same  time  they 
cannot  he  errand  hoys  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  In  other  words,  retailers 
must  give  the  puhlic  what  they 
want,  and  not  what  htiyers  or  manu¬ 
facturers  think  they  ought  to  have. 

riiere  are  several  other  assump¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  phrase  “the 
purchasing  agents  for  the  public.” 
hir.st  of  all.  the  puhlic  must  he  eco¬ 
nomically  able  to  satisfy  its  needs 
as  they  arise. 

If  the  public  is  economically  un¬ 
able  to  .satisfy  its  wants,  or  is  not 
free  to  do  .so,  the  retailer's  In^ast  of 
being  the  jiurchasing  agent  for  the 
puhlic  is  a  sham  and  a  delusion. 
When  democracy  ])erishes.  so  does 
our  economic  function.  Retailers  of 
all  kinds  have  a  stake  in  jweserving 
free  economic  and  political  institu¬ 
tions. 

Similarly,  a  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  has  a  vital  stake  in  gtiarantee- 
ing  to  retailers  the  right  to  .satisfy 
the  needs  and  desires  of  its  citizens 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  for  the 
highest  possible  quality.  A  govern¬ 
ment  that  cripples  competitive  re¬ 
tailing  is  also  crippling  the  rights 
of  its  citizens. 

The  war  in  Kurope  more  sharply 
than  any  other  single  event  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  has  dramatized  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  free  and  regimented 
economy.  Unless  we  choose  to 


travel  down  the  ruinous  road  that 
luirope  has  chosen,  we  must  pre¬ 
serve  the  democratic  character  of 
America,  and  those  of  us  who  dis¬ 
tribute  goods  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  should  have  much  to  say  about 
whether  we  shall  ttr  shall  not  travel 
th;it  road. 

We  have  just  finished  a  reason¬ 
ably  satisfactory  year  in  the  retail 
business.  When  the  financial  state¬ 
ments  are  issued,  it  is  reasonable 
to  supiMise  that  the  profit  showing 
for  will  be  better  than  for 

R>38. 

'Po  he  sure,  some  of  the  increase 
in  some  ])laces  may  have  been 
stimulated  by  war  orders  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  of  that  particular  district,  hut 
we  were  already  beginning  to  he 

more  prosjierous  before  the  war 

situation  became  critical  in  Sep¬ 

tember.  W'e  were  already  on  the 
road  to  better  business. 

Price  Question  Fundamental 

W'hat  ;ibout  the  year  1940? 

( )ur  fellow  merchants  jMcdict 
moderate  increases  in  sales  of  from 
five  to  ten  jicrcent  and  with  reason¬ 
ably  efficient  operation,  net  jirofit 
should  increase  accordingly,  j 

We  will  not  have  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  leading  to  lasting  profits,  how¬ 
ever,  nor  will  we  perform  our  func¬ 
tion  of  Jiurchasing  agents  for  the 
consumer  unless  we  .succeed  in  con¬ 
trolling  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
rises  in  jirices  with  which  we  are 
threatened  as  the  result  of  wars 
and  consequent  dislocations  of  the 
normal  forces  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  We  must  do  everything 
possible  to  resist  ra/'i/f  rises  and  to 
.see  that  such  rises  as  do  take  jilace 
are  as  small  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  If  we  do  not  do 
this,  1940  may  lie  anything  hut  a 
good  year  for  retailers. 


LOUIS  KIRSTEIN 


In  this  connection,  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (ioods  .Association  ap- 
jiointed  the  Economic  .Advisory 
Committee,  which  has  done  a  good 
deal  to  jirevent  rise  in  jirices.  They 
also  have  won  national  acclaim  on 
the  .stand  they  took  against  what  is 
called  the  “I’lank  Check  I’rovisu" 
demanded  by  certain  manufacturers. 

When  the  first  Retailers'  Nation¬ 
al  I'ornm  jiroclaimed  itself  last 
May,  a  “public  discussion  between 
the  retailer  and  his  government.” 
none  of  us  wh.o  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  that  Forum  knew 
that  in  less  than  four  months  the 
American  Retail  Federation  would 
send  a  resolution  to  President 
Roosevelt  offering  its  wholehearted 
coojK'ration  in  jireventing  unwar¬ 
ranted  jirice  increases. 

Phe  retail  business  has  .so  far 
succeeded  fairly  well  in  jireventing 
unjustified  jirice  increases.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  us  thought  we 
might  huy  a  little  farther  ahead  and 
in  some  stajile  fields  our  jmrchases 
during  the  hast  four  months  of  the 
year  were  intended  to  last  us  a  rela¬ 
tively  longer  jieriod  than  usual.  We 
liojied  that  if  wholesale  jirices  went 
up.  we  should  have  goods  at  the 
old  jirice  and  would  he  able  to  jmst- 
jione  a  rise  at  the  retail  level. 

We  all  know  from  e.xjx-rietice 
that  the  jiithlic  is  very  fickle  in  its 
taste  so  that  this  matter  of  jirotect- 
ing  ourselves  by  buying  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  has  very  great  elements  of 
danger.  When  we  buy  far  in  ad¬ 
vance.  we  should  rememher  that  it 
is  a  long  way  from  the  wool  on  the 
sheeji's  hack  in  .Australia,  or  even 
in  our  own  wool  jiroducing  States. 

(Continued  on  pneje  103) 
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Risk-Money  and 
the  Retailer 

A  summing  up  of  the  reasons  why  America’s 
business  dollars  are  not  being  put  to  work 

By  MERLE  THORPE 
Editor,  Nation’s  Business 


MERLE  THORPE 


Til  11  weakness  Ilf  nur  recovery 
limjrrain  is  the  assumption  that 
we  can  restore  ju-osperity  pri¬ 
marily  liy  stinmlatin}^  the  demand 
fur  consumiition  of  uoods  we  huy 
in  stores. 'This  means  that  workers 
currently  consume  what  thev  jtro- 
(luce.  It  is  ttot  enough.  'I'he  his¬ 
tory  of  recovery  from  all  iirevious 
depressions,  except  those  wliere  war 
was  a  factor,  lias  heen  the  stitnula- 
tion  of  durahle  ^oo<ls.  Here  risk 
money  is  ])Ut  up  to  Imild  for  the 
priidnctive  uses  of  the  future  and 
the  workers  on  plant  equijnnent 
jobs  do  not  have  to  eat  up  day  by 
d:iy  that  which  they  produce.  The 
risk-money  is  available  for  cou- 
sutniuion  uiiods.  that  is.  borrowed 
tnoney  is  used  for  day-to-dav  retail 
liityitit,^.  thus  addiiifj  employment  to 
the  rolls  of  those  producing  con- 
.sttiner  jiroducts. 

Hut  there  is  a  greater  reason  whv 
retailers  should  he  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  flow  of  capital  into 
durahle  goods.  The  development  of 
new  things,  like  radio,  ravon.  the 
automobile,  electric  ty])ewritcr.  is 
jKissiblc  only  if  tnoney  is  ready  to 
take  the  risk  of  ^iroducitig  them  and 
creatitig  a  market  for  them  by  pro¬ 
motion,  New  things,  as  well  as  im- 
provetnents  in  old  things,  stimulate 
retail  trade.  They  appear  first  not 
as  necessities  hut  as  conveniences 
and  Ittxuries.  I’ut  acceptance  soon 
makes  them  necessities.  Consider, 
for  extimple,  gasoline  and  cigarettes 
and  the  telephone,  recognized  bv 
relief  agencies  as  necessary’  to  those 
out  of  work  as  are  bread  and  cloth¬ 
ing. 

The  flow  of  new  things  into  re- 
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tail  channels  is  the  life  hlood  of 
the  retail  business.  It  keeps  it  from 
drop])ing  to  the  dead  level  of  store- 
keei)ing.  as  against  lively  merchtm- 
dising.  Without  this  jiressure  of 
salesmanship  upon  us,  our  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  would  drop  daily. 
Packaging  and  gadgets  will  help 
some,  hut  constant  and  continual 
accept.ance  of  Ixitter  things  in  our 
daily  lives  must  come  through  the 
htizards  of  tnoney  developing  new 
and  im])roved  iiroducts. 

From  1900  to  1930  a  half  million 
new  ideas  came  out  of  the  Patent 
<  )ffice  :ind  laboratories.  Si.x  billion 
a  year  of  risk  tnoney  developed 
them.  Most  of  these  are  “necessi¬ 
ties”  today.  The  18  most  .success¬ 
ful  ])rovide  jobs  today  for  nearly 
10  million  men  and  women,  a 
(|uarter  of  our  total  employed.  .Since 
19,30  less  than  one-tenth  that 
amount  of  risk  tnoney  has  ])Ut  on 
overalls.  .As  a  result.  unem])loy- 
ment  is  still  with  us  and  the  seed 
corn  is  being  eaten  up  at  the  rate 
of  five  hillions  yearly,  d'he  fact  that 
this  amount  equals  the  decrease  of 
money  going  itito  new  things  tnay 
be  no  coincidence. 

What's  a  Fair  Chance? 

Xo  one  desires  a  static  .society, 
least  of  all  the  retailer.  He  should 
be  in  the  forefront,  using  his  influ¬ 
ence  in  demanding  that  artificial 
obstacles  to  capital  flow  be  removed, 
that  every  encouragement  be  given 
to  the  risk  dollar  to  risk  itself  again 
as  in  the  past.  Tt  is  not  far  to  look 
for  the.se  deterrents.  .Ask  the  dollar 
in  your  own  pocket!  You  want  me 
to  go  to  work?  What  is  the  job? 
How  risky  is  it?  How  long  do  you 
want  me  to  work?  .A  new  enter¬ 
prise?  The  public  may  not  accept 
the  jirfiduct  and  I'll  lose  my  life. 
I’ll  want  more  for  that  job.  What 


arc  the  conditions  of  employment? 
Are  the  workmen  who  are  to  use 
the  tools  I'll  furnish,  satisfied? 
Have  you  the  jMiwer  to  negotiate 
with  them?  You  haven’t?  .\  poli¬ 
tical  board?  Well,  that’s  bad! 

What  assurance  have  you  as  to 
the  item  of  tax  expense?  .A  promise 
of  a  deficit  increased,  eight  such 
promises  in  two  years?  Further¬ 
more,  I  know  I  must  stand  ready 
to  help  pay  the  forty-hillion  debt 
and  the  interest  on  it.  y\re  the  na¬ 
tional  rules  written  out  in  black  and 
white  on  .statute  hooks,  so  that  we’ll 
know  where  we  are  going?  <  )r  will 
some  bureau  make  new  rules  from 
day  to  day?  I’d  like  to  work  and 
I’ll  take  chances— I  always  have — 
but  conditions  must  be  half-way 
right.  Will  our  courts  protect  me 
against  expropriation,  against  con¬ 
fiscation,  against  blind  resentment 
if  I’m  successful?  Ask  the  dollar  in 
your  own  jKicket ! 

The  thoughtless  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  dollar  represents 
something.  It  reiiresents  a  sacrifice 
that  someone  has  made,  .someone 
who  has  consumed  a  little  less  than 
he  has  jiroduced.  It  is  no  more  than 
a  certificate  of  credit  to  this  elTcct, 
a  due  hill,  token  of  something  pro¬ 
duced  and  not  consumed.  Xo  less 
an  authority  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  said  that 
every  dollar  comes  from  the  sweat 
of  someone's  brow.  Tbe  dollars 
know  this.  The  dollar  knows  how 
it  came  into  being.  It  was  no  twi¬ 
light  sleep.  That  is  why  it  is  cau¬ 
tious.  It  loves  life.  It  takes  as  few 
hazards  as  ])ossible.  It  wants  to 
work.  Like  humans,  it  has  the  urge 
to  reproduce  itself.  When  it  ad¬ 
ventures  boldly,  again  like  humans 
it  does  .so  in  the  hope  of  reward 
and  acclaim.  Where  many  dollars 
(Continued  on  pafic  105) 
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Modification  of  Government  Policies 
Called  Essential  to  1940  Progress 

D.  Murray  Shields,  Economist  for  Irving  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  discounts  possibility  of  war  boom; 
says  economic  pattern  of  the  40’s  will  depend  on 
renewed  confidence  in  private  business  initiative. 


(•(•rpnK  course  ul  Intsiness  in  the 

J.  40’s  is  likely.”  uccordiny  to 
Mr.  Shields,  "to  he  domi¬ 
nated  hv  two  factors.  (  1  )  the  cco- 
inmiic  imi)act  of  the  war  and.  (2) 
the  agjjressi  veness  and  common 
.sense  with  which  the  economic 
|)rol)lems  Wi*  have  inherited  from 
the  'disillusioned  .SO's'  are  attacked.” 

In  di.scussiufj  whether  or  not  the 
United  .States  will  exiK-rience  a  war 
lK)om  similar  to  that  of  1915-191(). 
Mr.  .Shields  reviewed  the  economic 
developments  of  1914-1918  and 
|>ointed  to  .several  sittniticant  differ¬ 
ences  iK'tween  that  period  .and  the 
current  one.  He  concluded  that 
“This  nation  is  not  likely  to  exi)eri- 
ence  a  war-order  hoom.  (1)  unless 
ho.stilities  are  extended  and  intensi¬ 
fied  to  a  point  where  material  use  is 
increased,  material  destruction  he- 
comes  a  more  important  hictor  than 
it  is  today,  and  the  pnxluctive  cai)a- 
city  of  the  belligerents  is  impaired, 
and  (2)  unless  the  Allies  are  forced 
by  merchant  shipping  losses-  -due 
to  successful  u.se  of  the  aiqilane  as 
well  as  the  submarine — to  concen¬ 
trate  the  hulk  of  their  purchases  in 
the  United  States  instead  of  sjiread- 
ing  them  over  the  markets  of  the 
world  as  is  the  ca.se  today.” 

Domestic  issues  Paramount 

"Whether  or  not  we  ex])erience 
a  war  lioom.”  Mr.  .Shields  said, 
“the  business  ])attern  of  the  4()'>  is 
likely  to  de])end  less  on  what  haj)- 
]>ens  abroad  than  on  the  way  in 
which  we  attack  our  domestic  jiroh- 
lems.  .\  war  hoom  cannot  solve, 
hut  only  make  more  difficult  in  the 
long  run  the  ])rohlem  of  creating  a 
hu.siness  environment  in  which 
private  enter])rise  can  function,  the 
problem  of  stabilizing  labor-busi¬ 


ness  relationships,  the  problem  of 
balancing  r)ttr  Federal  budget,  the 
|)rohlem  <jf  agricultural  re.'idjust- 
ment.  :md  the  ha.sic  problem  of  them 
all,  the  problem  of  unemployment.” 

The  failure  of  the  recovery  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  past  .six  years  to  ])roduce 
a  prosperity  which  could  last  fi»r 
more  than  a  few  months,  or  to 
bring  a  significant  reduction  in  un- 
emjiloyment  w.as  attributed  to  "Un¬ 
deremphasis  in  government  iiolicies 
of  the  need  for  growth  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole."  Mr.  Shields 
IKiinted  to  the  fact  that  "Recoveries 
from  depressions  in  the  jiast  have 
had  the  benefit  of  two  .stimuli;  (  1  ) 
the  cyclical  stimulation  of  low  in- 
tere.st  rates,  monetary  retkition. 
stimulation  of  demand,  revittilization 
of  investment,  and  rebuilding  of  iti- 
ventories  and  (2^  the  steady  growth 
in  the  economy  as  a  whole  which 
re])resented  only  in  jiart  a  growth 
in  ])o])ulation.  for  jier  ca])ita  pro¬ 
duction  and  per  capita  consumirtion 
were  stetidily  reaching  new  highs, 
riuis  it  wtis  that  production  in  the 
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depression  phase  of  each  cycle  was 
higher  than  in  the  precwling  cycle 
and  c'ach  succeeding  high  |Kiint 
showed  an  increa.se  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  one. 

"In  the  recovery  efforts  of  the 
.Ws.  the  cyclical  stimulants  were 
ajiplied  aggressively.  Interest  rates 
were  forced  to  the  lowe.st  level  in 
our  history.  Rank  dejiosits  were  re- 
llated  until  they  are  now  far  aliove 
the  levels  of  1929.  Our  currency 
was  dejireciated.  Uovernment  s|K“nd- 
itig  has  lifted  the  debt  to  extremely 
high  figures  as  ;i  hroad-scale  effort 
was  made  to  inflate  consumer  de¬ 
mand  through  subsidies,  heiiefit 
payments.  relief  disbursements, 
loans  of  many  descriptions  and  imh- 
lic  works  expenditures.  In  spite  of 
the  application  of  these  iM>werfiil 
economic  stimulants  the  gains  have 
been  inader|uatc.  short-lived  and 
leave  the  major  iirohlem  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  self-generating  and  self-stimu¬ 
lating  business  recovery  largely  un¬ 
solved.” 

Initiative  Thwarted 

Mr.  Shields  asserted  that  "hi 
the  'uniMoductive  .Ws'  many  influ¬ 
ences  have  been  working  against 
the  kind  of  industrial  exiiansion 
which  ]irovides  new  emjiloyment.  It 
has  been  harder  for  large  and  small 
business  men  tri  obtain  new  money 
for  the  pur])ose  of  exploiting  new 
markets.  develo]nng  new  commodi¬ 
ties.  or  improving  old  commodities 
and  the  environment  has  been  >uch 
as  to  give  them  less  incentive  to  e.\- 
pand  aggressively.  Rusiness  initia¬ 
tive  has  been  thwarted  by  di.sturhing 
lalxir  policies,  by  aggressive  trade 
regulation  jicdicies.  by  far  too  rigid 
security  regulatimi  [lolicies.  by  in¬ 
creasing  taxes  and  by  the  iinjiact  on 
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Imsiiifss  contideiK'c  of  a  succession 
of  unfamiliar  and  indigestible  [Hjli- 
tical  and  economic  reforms.” 

Profiteering  vs.  Profits 

.\s  an  illustration  of  government 
|Hilicies  which  di.scourage  business 
expansion,  Mr.  .Shields  ])ointed  to 
the  new  attack  on  fmished  goods 
prices  by  the  'I  XICC  {mono]H)ly 
committee).  He  granted  that  vio¬ 
lent  advances  in  the  ])rices  of  in¬ 
dividual  commodities  are  danger¬ 
ous.  and  that  a  general  commodity 
price  "intlation  is  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  things  that  can  hapix-n.” 
hut  he  contended  that  the  new  drive 
on  tinished  gcKxls  inices  “involves 
two  vital  economic  fallacies.  The 
first  is  that  fmished  goods  prices 
can  he  prevented  indefinitely  from 
rising  when  monetary,  hanking  and 
fiscal  jMilicies  are  e.xpansionary  to  a 
degree  seldom  seen  in  modern  eco¬ 
nomic  history,  when  labor  organi¬ 
zations  are  encouraged  to  tie  up 
]>roductiou  and  to  use  their  jiower 
to  bring  increases  in  the  co.sts  of 
liroduction  and  when  no  effort  is 
kdng  made  to  jirevent  abnormal 
wartime  demands  from  com])eling 
with  domestic  consumption  for  the 
products  of  industry.  Under  such 
conditions  as  these",  Mr.  Shields 
said,  “business  cannot  be  blamed 
for  jirice  advances,  for  if  labor  costs 
are  rising,  if  taxes  are  increasing 
;uk1  if  raw  material  prices  are  ad¬ 
vancing.  manufacturers  and  distri¬ 
butors  must  raise  their  jirices  or  go 
out  of  business.”  The  second  eco¬ 
nomic  fallacy  is  that  tied  in  with 
the  ])ropaganda  against  rising  prices 
is  anti-profiteering  agitation.  While 
no  one  questions  that  jirofiteering  is 
bad  business,  it  ought  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
ktween  the  profits  which  reiiresent 
profiteering  and  the  jirofits  which 
are  necessary  if  the  economic  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  function  properly. 

A  Program  Outlined 

Mr.  Shields  concluded  that,  “The 
economic  history  of  the  40’s  will  be 
written  in  terms  of  progress,  pros- 
IK*rity,  and  reemployment  only  if 
government  policies  are  modified  so 
as  to  restore  the  growth  influences 
within  the  economy.”  .And  in  order 
to  bring  this  about  he  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations : 

1-  d  hat  the  government  restore 
(Continued  on  pocjc  104) 


Howard  Coonley  Praises  NRDGA 
Activities  in  Public  Relations 

Stresses  retailer's  strategic  position  for  building 
better  consumer  understanding  of  industry's' con¬ 
tribution  to  high  living  standards,  emphasizes 
manufacturer's  distrust  of  wartime  prosperity. 


PRO.MIXKXT  among  foiiven- 
tioii  speakers  was  Howard 
t'»«»nley.  chairman  of  the  Wal¬ 
worth  (.'omixuiv  and  chairman, 
.Xational  .Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers.  In  his  talk.  ICstablishing 
I'etter  Relations  I'etween  Producer 
and  Distributor.  Mr.  C'txmlev  said: 

“Industry,  large  and  small,  has 
pledged  itself  not  to  use  any  na¬ 
tional  emergency  for  profiteering 
and  many  manufacturers  have  gone 
so  far  iLs  to  make  jiersonal  jjledges 
to  customers  .setting  forth  their  in- 
tenti(»n  to  jirotect  jirices  again.st  un¬ 
necessary  fluctuations.  It  is  well 
that  the  lutblic  understand  that  in¬ 
dustry  has  uo  interest  in  war,  that 
it  regards  war  prosperity  as  a  snare 
and  a  delusictii.  knowing  that  such 
l)rosfK‘rity  would  as  certainly  be 
followed  by  bard  times  which  again 
might  threaten  our  free  institutions. 

Unemployment  Problems 

“The  objective  befttre  us  is  the 
maxitnutn  employment  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  man]K)wer  in  indu.stry.  traoe 
and  .'igriculture  to  the  end  of  gain- 
itig  tiational  .strength  and  security 
and  their  resultant  satisfactions. 
I'hroughout  the  years  of  dejwession 
the  most  compelling  problem  before 
the  ntition  has  been  the  problem  of 
imcm])lctyment  —  utiemjiloyment  of 
tnen,  of  tnachines  ati<l  of  money. 
It  remains  itnsolved  today,  ;ind  the 
obligation  to  acconqdish  the  solution 
rests  not  merely  u[K>n  those  engaged 
in  manufacturing  itidustry  but  uixjn 
those  in  every  segtnent  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  systetu.  Less  than  25  per 
cent  of  those  gainfully  em])loyed  in 
the  nation  arc  normally  employed 
in  manufacturing.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  manufacturing  can 
absorb  only  a  part  of  those  unem¬ 
ployed.  As  industrial  activity  fx- 
pands,  however,  the  cumulative 
effects  lead  to  gainful  employment 
throughout  the  entire  economy. 
“The  smooth  working  of  the  pro¬ 


cess  of  prixluction  and  distribution 
of  goods  dqx-nds,  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  iqHm  the  good  will  the  public 
feels  toward  Ixub  the  manufacturer 
and  retailer.  'I'luat  this  good  will  is 
reflected  inevitably  in  sales  is  some¬ 
thing  which  the  retailer  knows  from 
everyday  ex|K‘rience  and  that  indus¬ 
try  can  readily  .sense.  This  has  led 
lK)th  retailer  and  industry  to  place 
increasing  faith  in  the  value  of  good 
public  relations  and  advertising 
I)olicy  that  go  beyond  the  mere 
l>ounding  home  of  an  effective  .sales 
mes.sage. 

Retail  Public  Relations 

“The  retailer  is  much  more  ideal¬ 
ly  placed  in  contacting  the  public 
than  is  the  manufacturer,  who  docs 
not  .so  often  come  in  everyday  touch 
with  the  ultimate  consumer.  Ex¬ 
cellent  ancl  important  e.xanqdes  of 
gcx»d  public  relations  have  been 
given  by  your  association,  wx)rking 
in  a  way  which  no  (»ther  group  can 
hojx  to  emulate — working  through 
the  individual  store  and  the  mana¬ 
gers  and  clerks  in  that  store.  There 
can  be  no  sulxstitute  for  the  human 
relationship  between  storekeeper 
and  customer  when  an  industrial 
product  and  the  money  to  pay  for 
it  pass  each  other  across  the  count¬ 
er.  The  impression  the  individual 
customer  carries  away  from  his 
neighborhofxl  or  big  city  store  can 
help  determine  for  years  to  come  his 
whole  attitude  towards  the  Ameri¬ 
can  business  system. 

“If  those  who  work  in  this  coun¬ 
try’s  stores  are  going  to  place  an 
entirely  different  emphasis  upon  the 
imjK>rtancc  of  our  business  system, 
if  they  have  a  greater  knowledge  of 
the  high  working  standards  in  this 
country,  the  care  that  goes  into  the 
products  they  .sell,  the  fact  that  an 
hour’s  work  in  America  buys  more 
of  the  gfKKl  things  of  life  than  any¬ 
where  else,  public  good  will  toward 
business  and  industry  will  be  en¬ 
hanced  immeasurably”. 
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Is  This  Recovery? 

The  convention  hears  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
economists  analyze  the  nature  of  growing  business  con¬ 
fidence,  based  largely  upon  a  belief  that  the  people 
are  ''swinging  right"  in  their  political  preferences 

From  an  address 
By  LEWIS  H.  HANEY 
Professor  of  Economics,  New  York  University 


First  we  must  be  clear  what 
we  mean  by  "recovery”.  Re¬ 
cently  I  looked  the  word  up  in 
the  dictionary,  and  I  h)und  that  to 
recover  may  mean  to  restore  from 
sickness,  faintness,  weakness,  fright, 
and  the  like.  At  once  I  thought, 
“That’s  it !"  Business  men  have 
been  sick,  faint,  weak,  and  fright¬ 
ened.  Now  they  are  feeling  better. 
So  this  is  recovery.  But  some  may 
think  of  “recovery”  as  a  phase  in 
the  business  cycle — a  ix.>riod  of 
alxmt  two  years  during  which  busi¬ 
ness  rebounds  from  a  depression 
and  exixinds.  first  to  normal,  and 
then  on  to  prosperity  and  boom, 
with  another  recession  waiting  to 
get  it  at  the  end.  Finally,  some 
may  mean  by  recovery  a  permanent 
cure  of  radicalism  and  a  restoration 
of  individual  initiative  and  private 
enterprise. 

A  True  Cyclical  Recovery 

I  have  considered  each  of  these 
possibilities.  My  conclusion  is  that 
the  kind  of  recovery  we  are  having 
is  mixed.  First,  it  can  he  said  with 
assurance  that  we  are  in  tlie  "re¬ 
covery  phase"  of  a  true  laisiness 
cycle,  riiis  is  reasonably  certain. 
That  means  no  mere  boomlet  this 
time.  It  means  at  least  a  few 
months  more  of  "pro.sperity” — 
probably  at  least  9  months.  Chie  of 
the  main  reasons  for  this  ctuiclusion 
is  the  evidence  that  expansion  this 
time  has  spread  to  the  heavy  capi- 
tal-giHuls  industries.  That  means  a 
breadth  and  a  momentum  which  are 
not  (piickly  lost.  Witness  the  way 
in  which  employment  has  eaten  into 
the  ranks  of  the  army  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  Private  l)uilding  of  plant, 
and  of  machinery  and  eiiuipment. 


has  made  real  progress. 

Second,  I  find  many  signs  that 
this  real  cyclical  "recovery"  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  recovery  ijf  business 
men  from  fright  and  faintness. 
Business  men,  big  and  little,  are  re¬ 
covering  from  fear,  and  are  show¬ 
ing  hoiHi. 

Above  all,  perliai)s,  comes  the 
final  page  of  the  les,son  on  “Iieating 
the  game".  W'e  .\mericans  are  in¬ 
corrigible  optimists  and  idealists, 
hut  (occasionally  )  we  do  learn  that 
we  can’t  get  something  for  nothing. 
.\nd  that,  being  interpreted,  means 
that  you  can't  pay  high  wages  for 
little  work;  you  can't  create  pur- 
chasing  power  by  ilecreasing  pro¬ 
duction;  yon  can't  borrow  yourself 
out  of  debt.  Xobody  ever  became 
prosperou.-'  by  working  only  30 
hours  a  week ! 

I  think  that  we  are  learning  these 
lessons  well  enough  to  last  through 
a  generation  to  come,  and  that  this 
will  in>ure  confidence  in  the  fair 
and  honest  treatment  of  capital  and 
enterprise,  so  that  investment  may 
1h.‘  made  with  reasonable  confiilence, 
and  that  any  honest  business  enter- 
pri.ser  may  he  rea.sonahly  >ure  that 
if  he  makes  money  he  can  keep  it! 

I  herefore.  1  belie\e  th;u  we  are  on 
the  way. 

Effect  of  Elections 

How  do  I  feel  so  .sure  of  this? 
Well.  1  know  that,  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  we  have  prospered  in  other 
times,  even  in  war  times.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  real  jiossihility  that  a  boom 
may  develop  this  Fall — not  later 
than  November  11.  1  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  going  to  plimge 
directly  from  here  into  “detlation” 
and  tmother  depression.  I  believe 


that,  if  the  nation  "swings  right” 
this  year,  as  now  seems  probable, 
the  forces  of  optimistic  credit-inlla- 
tion  will  be  unleashed,  and  that,  in 
a  spirit  of  renewed  business  con¬ 
fidence,  there  will  come  an  employ¬ 
ment  of  capital  that  will  insure  full 
employment  for  all  laborers  who 
want  ttj  earn  their  living.  In  this 
event,  there  will  be  no  need  of  arti¬ 
ficial  purchasing  power ;  real  pur¬ 
chasing  power  will  be  created  by 
production  of  valuable  goods. 

The  Favorable  Factors 

In  view  of  the  somewhat  dubi¬ 
ous  appearance  of  business  at  the 
present  moment,  you  will  doubtless 
be  interested  in  a  summary  state¬ 
ment  of  the  grounds  for  e.xpecting 
further  e.xiiansion — what  may  be 
called  the  favorable  factors.  I  will 
list  them  as  concisely  as  possible. 

(  1  I  .\11  business  measurements 
have  indicated  that  we  are  in  the 
mi(l>t  of  the  exiiansion  phase  of  a 
regular  l)u>iness  cycle,  with  further 
recovery  therefore  probable. 

(  2  )  During  most  of  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  production  has  been  be¬ 
low  ennsumptiou.  and  inventories 
have  been  low  or  declining.  The 
steel  industry  is  as  had  as  most:  hut 
steel  production  ran  lielow  indicated 
consumiition  reiiuirements  and  ex¬ 
ports.  iluring  every  month  hut  one 
in  B>3S,  and  this  under])roduction 
continut'd  in  down  to  July. 

(3i  The  production  of  capital 
goods,  and  activity  in  the  "heavy 
industries”,  have  increased  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  of  the 
New  Deal  "hoomlets"  of  recent 
years.  This  insures  increased  em¬ 
ployment  and  earned  purchasing 
(Cotitimii'd  oil  ['(lac  102) 
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Mrs.Flemingof  Arkansas 
Meets  the  Retail|  Trade 

Comes;  sees;  conquers  by  force  of  charm 
and  common  sense,  and  leaves  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  retailers  better  pleased 
with  their  lot  as  public  servants 


They  stopped  calling  her  Mrs. 
Typical  Customer  within  an 
hour  after  her  arrival  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel.  They  called 
her  Mrs.  Ideal  Customer;  and  some 
reasi^nahly  hard-shelled  reporters 
were  heard  to  say  that  as  tar  as 
they  were  concerned  she  was  Mrs. 
Ideal  -Xmerica. 

The  young  woman  from  Hot 
Springs.  .Xrkan.sas.  who  won  the 
designation  of  Mrs.  Typical  Cus¬ 
tomer- U140  after  she  wrote  a  letter 
evalutiting  the  services  offered  her 
as  a  cu.stomer  hy  her  ItK'al  stores, 
liad  a  hu.sy  time  in  New  York,  .''he 
came  through  it  with  poise  un¬ 
shaken.  (juick  wit  .still  functioning, 
and  as  far  as  anyone  knows  she  was 
not  once  hetird  to  use  the  word 
■‘thrilled".  She  llew  here:  was  re¬ 
ceived  hy  May(tr  La  I'luardia  at 
City  Hall.  (lie  asked  her.  she  re¬ 
in  (rtt“<l  delightedly,  to  see  to  it  that 
the  goods  slic  huys  in  Hot  Springs 
stores  are  manufactured  in  New 
York. ) 

The  two  days  she  spent  in  Xew 
\ork  liefore  she  went  cm  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  he  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  guest 
at  tile  W  hite  HoU'C  were  crowded 
with  interviews,  radio  .appearances 
and  siglit'eeing  trips.  (Juestioned 
constantly  about  her  hnying  hahits 
and  her  opinion  of  stores.  Mrs. 
Fleming  made  it  clear  th.at  what  she 
values  most  highly  in  her  dealings 
with  merchants  is  courtesy  and 
friendliness. 

■Mhiiu  the  salesiier-on  who  serves 
her.  she  was  definite:  “I  like  a 
clerk  who  can  smile  at  me  when  I 
go  in.  1  like  f<ir  her  to  he  thorough¬ 
ly  natural.  1  like  her  to  he  quick 
and  efficient  and  to  know  her  mer¬ 
chandise.  and  I  like  for  her  to  know 


my  name,  if  possible,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  her  name."  She  ap¬ 
preciates  greatly  the  help  sales- 
IK.“ople  give  her  by  suggesting  re- 
lattnl  merchandi.se:  her  idea  of  the 
ideal  relation  with  a  store  is  to  have 
one  or  more  sales]H‘o])le  >o  familiar 
with  her  buying  htihits  ami  jirevious 
purchases  that  they  get  in  touch 
with  her  by  telephone  or  otherwise 
when  .something  comes  in  that  they 
think  she  will  want.  Her  favorite 
stores  in  Hot  Springs  <lo  offer  her 
ju.st  such  constructive  help,  she 
'aid. 

riiough  she  lives  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  smtdl  town — Hot  Springs  has 
a  resident  po]nil:ition  of  — 

she  nirely  goes  to  the  netirest  large 
town  (Little  Rock  I  t<i  make  pur- 
ciiases.  She  finds  that  the  local 
stores  are  well  equiiq)ed  to  supply 
her  needs. 

Doesn't  Make  Returns 

Relieve  it  or  not.  she  doesn't 
nuike  returns  to  the  stores  she  de:ds 
with.  Perhaps  it  was  ;it  this  point 
that  'he  became  Mrs.  Ideal  Cns- 
toiner  in  the  minds  of  her  hosts,  for 
'he  considers  it  not  fair  to  return 
her  purchases;  believes  that  if  she 
has  bought  .something  wrong  it  is 
her  resjxmsibility  and  proliably  her 
fault.  She  agreed  that  carefully 
])lanned  buying  on  her  own  part 
])robably  has  something  to  do  with 
her  good  ex]H?rience  in  this  respect. 

Yes.  she  buys  by  brand  name,  be¬ 
lieves  that  everyl)ody  dt)es  to  some 
extent.  In  her  own  c:i>e.  she  banks 
on  a  kind  of  double  guarantee — the 
brand  name  of  the  article  plus  the 
sponsorship  of  the  store  that  retails 
it.  She  reads  the  lalx'ls  on  mer¬ 
chandise  but  amiablv  admitted  that 
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MRS.  ROYE  FLEMING 
"Typical  Customer  1940" 

she  usually  iloes  it  after  she  makes 
the  purchase,  not  before,  .\ilvertis- 
ing  she  reads,  of  course,  but  meas- 
urts  wbat  the  copy  has  to  say 
against  what  she  already  knows  of 
the  store's  reliability. 

.■^he  would  like  to  see  prices  used 
in  wimlow  display — "because  I 
don't  want  to  get  too  interested  in 
.111  article  until  I  know  whether  I 
can  at'ford  it  or  not." 

Installment  selling  she  coiisiilers 
a  "great  accommodation"  for  pc*tiple 
of  moderate  means,  has  occasional¬ 
ly  availed  herself  of  this  conven¬ 
ience.  She  does  think  that  credit 
managers'  <|uestions  sometimes  go 
<|uite  a  bit  farther  than  the  subject 
of  her  ability  to  pay. 

W  hat  kind  of  househ<d<l  organi¬ 
zation  ami  family  life  does  this  Mrs. 
rv])ical  Customer  represent?  Rove 
Fleming  is  a  druggist;  his  annual 
income  is  in  the  neigliliorhood  of 
S3 .000.  They  have  lieen  married 
nine  vears :  have  a  seven  year  okl 
daughter.  Sue  Carol.  I  hey  own 
their  own  liome :  employ  one  maid; 
trv  to  operate  on  a  budget,  which 
is  thrown  out  of  kilter  as  often  as 
not  bv  “.splurges",  ton.'il  operations 
and  the  like. 

Mrs.  Fleming  tliinks  that  about 
J5C  of  the  family  income  goes  for 
clothes.  She  makes  some  of  her 
own  clothes  and  her  daughter's, 
chietly.  she  said.  Ixcause  of  a  femi¬ 
nine  urge  to  create  something.  She 
always  uses  a  i>attern.  was  stag- 
( Continued  on  f'dije  106) 
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A  New  Main  Floor  in  Pittsburgh 

GOODMAN,  KATZMAN  &  STRAUS,  Department  Store  Designers 


Heav  y  mahoffany  aiul  walnut 
cases,  insufficiently  lit.  with 
practically  no  disj)lay,  and  the 
walls  ])ainted  dull  ivory — over  a 
period  of  years  showcases  and 
counters  were  ])ulled  around  until 
the  customers  found  themselves  in 
a  mystic  maze.  Such  was  Frank  & 
Seder’s  main  floor  in  i’ittshurgh 
when  Goodman.  Katzman  &  Straus 
were  called  in  to  redesign  it. 

A  glance  at  the  “BEFORE"  plan 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  condition.  Even  a  cursory 
glance  gives  an  idea  of  the  general 
disorganization — no  main  aisle  or 
clearly  defined  side  aisles — no  defi¬ 
nition  of  departments — a  general 
impression  that  the  entire  floor  is 
devoted  to  bargain  selling — -cxnn- 
pletely  inadeciuate  and  wasteful 
wrapping  facilities  (note  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  large  wrapjting  counter 
placed  in  the  middle  of  valuable 
selling  space).  Aesthetically  the 
same  disorganization  existed  —  a 
congeries  of  old-fashioned  plaster 
brackets,  cornices,  iron  balcony  rail¬ 
ings,  and  inefficient  ugly  lighting 
fixtures. 

In  all  department  store  design 
Go(Klman.  Katzman  &  Straus  fol¬ 
low  a  ])rocedure  in  jdanning  which 
(in  the  order  of  its  importance)  is 
as  follows: 

Location : 

I ’roper  relation  of  each  depart¬ 


ment  to  the  store  and  to  adjoining 
departments  on  the  floor.  A  care¬ 
fully  studied  relation  between  stock. 
wrai)])ing,  cash  and  customers. 

Circulation : 

.Vrrangement  and  layout  of  de- 
])artments  and  methods  of  selling. 
Providing  of  easiest  access  to  the 
customers  and  clerks  to  and  through 
the  departments  and  at  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Display: 

Showing  the  customer  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  comprehensive  assortment 
of  merchandise. 

Fixtures : 

Housing  the  merchandise  ade¬ 
quately  and  properly,  in  fixtures 
constructed  and  finshed  to  avoid 
tmneces.sary  maintenance  cost. 

Flexibility: 

.Vrrangement  of  fixtures  and  de- 
])artments  to  jiermit  of  seasonal  ex- 
pan.sions  or  six'cial  sales.  Fi.xtures 
designed  with  removable  sections 
of  similar  size  so  that  housing  can 
he  changed  when  departments  are 
moved. 

■1  ppearance: 

'I'he  creation  of  an  atmosphere 
which  expresses  the  (luality  of  the 
store  and  its  clientele. 


Cost : 

The  budget  in  the  first  stages  of 
the  study  is  the  conditioning  factor 
— 'in  the  final  stage  it  may  some¬ 
times  he  the  controlling  factor. 

The  procedure  ff)llowed  in  the 
Frank  &  .'seder  modernization  gave 
the  following  results: 

1.  Location:  A  close  association 
was  created  between  all  depart¬ 
ments  in  which  interselling  was 
possible.  Four  large  bargain 
squares  were  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  store  at  the  crossing  of  the  im- 
ix)rtant  connection  Itetween  the  sell¬ 
ing  ha.sement  stairs  and  the  eleva¬ 
tors.  Two  additional  bargain 
squares  were  placed  at  the  rear  of 
the  store  to  attract  customers  to 
two  rarely  used  elevators. 

VV’rap  and  cash  facilities  were 
placed  in  each  department. 

2.  Circulation:  .Aisles  were  cre¬ 
ated  leading  straightforwardly 
through  the  store  in  l)oth  directions. 

3.  Display  and  Stock:  Upper 
displays  were  ])rovided  in  all  back 
fixtures  because  of  a  great  increase 
in  stock  space  resulting  from  the 
use  of  “Library  Plan"  hack  fixtures 
in  the  main  selling  squares  and  in 
the  underwear  and  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments. 

4.  Fixtures,  Flexibility  and 
Service:  The  fixture  sizes  are  based 
on  a  common  4'-0"  dimension  thus 
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Fixtures  are  maple;  balcony  parapets  a  soft  blue;  display  backgrounds  supply 
color  notes  of  coral,  orchid,  yellow  and  gray.  Fluorescent  lighting  is  used 
in  displays. 


{KTiiiittiiiji  unii-k  and  iiK-xi)cn.sive 
chaiij^cs  in  arranj'onu-nt.  The  de¬ 
tailing  and  const  met  it  HI  are  of  ina.x- 
inniin  sinijtlicitv .  'Die  arranitemeiit 
of  tlie  hack  fixtures  in  the  main 
selling  s<inares  enable  the  clerks  to 
(juukly  reach  any  part  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  M|uares.  Clerk  wraiijiing  and 
cash  register  facilities  are  centrally 
located  and  easily  accessible  yet  are 
not  in  public  view  nor  do  they  take 
ii|)  actual  selling  space.  fhe  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  barg.'iin  counters 
in  Miuares,  each  with  its  wrap  and 
cash  register,  siinjilifies  greatly  the 
servicing  of  these  counters. 

5.  Appearnnci-:  The  existing 
balcony  railings  and  all  surfaces 
which  previously  had  beeti  dirt  col¬ 
lectors  (ortiaments.  etc.)  were  re¬ 
moved  and  simple  plaster  parapets 
and  iRams  were  constructed  cover¬ 
ing  unjilea.sant  conditioiis  and  uni¬ 
fying  the  store  design.  .\t  the  main 
bank  of  elevators  the  ornamental 
panelling  and  old-fashioned  doors 
were  removed  and  tlush  maple 
panelling  and  bronze  doors  were 
provided.  The  elevator  cahs  were 
modernized  by  applying  tlush  wal¬ 
nut  panels  over  the  old  metal  cabs. 
The  ceiling  was  painted  white  atid 
the  balcony  jiarapets  i)ainted  a  soft 
blue.  This  blue,  contrasting  with 
the  light  majile  of  the  fi.xtures  atid 
the  coral,  orchid,  canary  and  gray 
of  the  display  hackgrounds  give  a 
soft  pleasant  effect,  e.xactly  contrary 
to  the  hard  “institutional”  look  of 
most  main  floors. 

The  lighting  was  carefully  con¬ 


sidered.  Fluorescent  lighting  was 
used  in  all  the  displays.  For  gen¬ 
eral  illumination  a  special  lightitig 
ti.xture  was  tlesigned.  close  up  to 
the  ceiling  (so  that  people  on  the 
balcony  would  not  stare  into  the 
suspended  1k)w1  of  the  usual  droj) 
light)  with  a  lens  in  the  hottom  for 
direct  light  on  selling  areas,  fhe 
sides  of  the  fixtures  are  iti  opal 
glass  so  designed  as  to  provide  gen¬ 
eral  illumination  on  the  ceiling  it¬ 
self. 

Cost:  Because  plenty  of  lime  was 
allowed  and  co-operatitm  freely 
given  hy  the  store  heads  a  procedure 
was  finally  evolved  which  effected 
really  imjK)rtant  savings.  I'lie  con¬ 


tract  for  all  the  loose  fixtures  was 
let  to  a  Detroit  cabinet  concern. 
The  built-in  work,  the  setting  of  the 
fixtures,  the  painting  and  the  elec¬ 
trical  work  were  executed  by  the 
store  maintenance  staff,  which  was 
increased  to  hamlle  the  job.  This 
procedure  permitted  changes  during 
the  course  of  the  work  which  did 
not  entail  extras  and  took  care  of 
those  thousand  and  one  details 
which  even  the  most  jirophetic 
working  drawing  cannot  foresee. 
Finally,  of  course,  Frank  &  Seder 
did  not  pay  a  contractor’s  profit  on 
the  highest  item  in  the  budget — the 
overtime  work  required  on  a  main 
floor  modernization. 


AFTER 


GOODMAN,  KATZMANk  STRAU&HV.C 
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FABRICS 

By  WESTLAW  KEENE 

Fabric  facts  and  forecasts — informative  excerpts  from  a  variety  of  Conven¬ 
tion  speeches,  presenting  to  piece  goods  people,  authoritative,  useful 
commentary  by  plain-spoken  figures  prominent  in  their  several  fields. 


Throughout  the  five-day 

convention  and  during  much  of 
the  ensuing  week,  this  reporter 
devotetl  his  daytime  hours  to  listen¬ 
ing  to  si)eeches  and  his  evenings  to 
studying  transcripts  of  such  of 
those  100-odd  addresses  which  he 
was  unable  to  absorb  aurally  lie- 
cause  so  many  of  them  were  de¬ 
livered  simultaneously.  What  we 
were  looking  and  listening  for  jiri- 
marily  was  any  and  all  references 
to  fabrics.  The  first  re.sults  of  our 
labors  apjx^r  on  these  pages  this 
month.  With  due  apologies  to  the 
speakers  concerned,  whose  theses 
we  have  heeti  forced  by  space  limi¬ 
tations  to  put  on  a  Procrustean  bed 
and  vivisect,  we  present  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  their  discourse. 

The  tabloid  textile  text  that  fol¬ 
lows,  it  will  be  seen,  is  made  up  of 
candid  camera  shots  of  the  piece 
goods  industry  taken  from  various 
angles,  for  presented  to  the  reader 
are  views  of  plastics,  patterns,  sales- 
man.ship.  color  fastness  standards, 
Paris  fa.shions,  lalielling,  service¬ 
ability.  washability.  Federal  Trade 
Conunission  |xilicies,  resin.s — not  to 
mention  those  old  reliable,  inescap¬ 
able  factors :  turnover,  markup, 
markdown,  and  so  on. 

This  Plastic  Age 

Speaking  from  a  platform  forti¬ 
fied  with  his  numerous,  not  to  say 
miraculous,  exhibits  of  every  sort 
of  new-fangled  merchandise  from 
nylon  hosiery  to  strangely  created 
rugs,  handbags  and  toys.  Ephraim 
Freedman,  director.  Bureau  of 
Standards.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  out¬ 
lined  colorfully  for  a  rapt  audience 
What  Chemistry  Is  Doing  to  De¬ 
velop  New  Merchandise. 

“1940  gives  promise  of  going 
down  in  the  history  of  retailing  as 
the  beginning  of  the  Plastic  Age. 
Chemists  have  ma<le  this  possible,” 


stated  Mr.  Freedman.  “They  have 
discovered  how  Nature  has  caused 
small  molecules  to  join  together  to 
form  larger  molecules,  thereby  pro¬ 
ducing  materials  with  properties 
similar  to  those  of  silk,  w(X)l.  rub- 
lK*r,  natural  resins.  From  those 
molecules  pla.stics  are  made. 

“Some  plastics  are  made  from 
soft  coal,  air  and  water.  ( )thers 
are  made  from  formaldehyde,  urea, 
cellulose,  vegetable  oils.  Others  are 
made  from  acetic  acid,  resins,  cam¬ 
phor,  and  casein  from  milk.”  Illus¬ 
trating  the  arrangement  of  mole¬ 
cules  by  means  of  what  appeared  to 
be  paper-clips  hooked  together  in 
orderly  and  again  in  confused  fash¬ 
ion.  Mr.  Freedman  continued;  “The 
plastics  that  are  likely  to  have  the 
most  profound  effect  upon  the  retail 
industry  are  those  made  with  either 
nylon  or  vinyon  as  a  base. 

“Confronted  with  many  different 
plastic  articles,  retailers  will  be 
faced  with  the  problem  of  describ¬ 
ing  them.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
articles  made  of  one  plastic  may  be 
described  unintentionally  as  being 
made  of  another.  So  far  little  in¬ 
formation  is  available  and  retailers 
must  rely  on  the  word  of  vendors. 
Probably  the  only  way  of  identify¬ 
ing  plastics  is  by  affixing  to  the 
merchandise  a  label  indicating  mate¬ 
rial,  quality,  essential  physical  prop¬ 
erties,  ix'rformance  and  durability. 
Perhaps  the  plastic  industry  will 
lead  the  way  in  infomiative  label¬ 
ling  and  in  consumer  education.  If 
it  does,  the  industry  will  thereby 
avoid  the  sort  of  unfortunate  mis¬ 
understandings  experienced  by  the 
rayon  industry  during  its  earlier 
years. 

“Plastics  are  l)eginning  to  be  used 
in  the  textile  industry,  for  the 
manufacture  of  airplane  cloth,  filter 
cloth,  under-garments;  they  are  be¬ 
ing  used  to  .supply  finishes  for  tex¬ 


tiles.  Because  they  are  non-in(lain- 
mable  many  of  these  plastics  should 
find  a  ready  market  in  the  interior 
decorating  market.  Again,  there 
was  invented  recently  a  means  of 
l)rinting  acetate  rayon  fabrics  by 
discharge  printing.  This  invention 
will  jirobably  result  in  the  increased 
use  of  acetate  rayons  for  street 
dress  wear.  .A  recent  develojmient 
in  the  rayon  field  is  a  new  yarn 
made  from  continuous  filaments 
which  are  sub.sequently  broken  in 
the  yarn  without  breaking  the  yarn.” 

Turnovor,  Keystone  of  Success 

Detailed  examination  of  the 
causal  connection  between  fa.ster 
turnover  and  higher  markup,  less 
markdown,  more  sales,  larger  prof¬ 
its,  was  made  for  the  Convention 
audience  by  Joseph  E.  Noble,  presi¬ 
dent,  Noble  &  .Associates,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  illustrated  his  talk  by 
case  histories  which  included  a 
chart  recording  the  operations  of  an 
exceptional  piece  goods  department. 

“Getting  the  most  out  of  your 
investment  means  getting  the  most 
profit.  Our  experience.”  said  Mr. 
Noble,  “has  l^een  of  the  kind  which 
proves,  to  us  at  lea.st,  that  entirely 
too  many  stores  are  afraid  to  put 
enough  markiq>  on  the  merchandise 
at  the  start.  We  have  found  that  it 
is  always  possible  to  increase  sales 
while  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  markup.  .Another  fundamental 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  ‘There 
is  more  to  merchandise  than  price.’ 
■Another  one  is  this.  ‘In  the  mind 
of  the  average  individual  the  price 
determines  the  quality.’  In  any  case 
no  one  will  argue  about  the  inqior- 
tance  of  the  markup. 

“.All  stores  find  it  difficult  to  han¬ 
dle  silks  and  dress  goods  profitably. 
Here  is  a  story  to  prove  that  even 
this  department  can  be  operated 
])rofitably. 
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Last  September,  in  nearby  White  Plains,  James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  85-year- 
old  Fifth  Avenue  establishment,  opened  its  first  suburban  store.  It  offered 
linens,  domestics,  homefurnishin9S.  By  popular  request  a  complete  piece  qoods 
department,  necessitating  leasing  of  adjoining  building,  was  added  this  month. 


“'rile  salc.s  in  this  departnient  in¬ 
creased  from  less  than  $25,000  an¬ 
nually  to  more  than  $45,000  in  four 
years,  and  the  stock  was  reduced 
each  and  every  year.  'I'he  markui) 
ha^  increased  to  almost  45%  and 
the  j,rross  marjrin  has  increased  from 
slij^htly  more  than  30%  to  aliout 
39'  r .  riie  markdt»wns  have  de¬ 
creased  from  more  than  20%  to 
less  than  10%  at  retail. 

“  I'he  stock  on  this  chan  is  shown 
at  retail  lioth  in  the  average  amount 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  turnover 
is  figured,  as  well  as  the  closing  in¬ 
ventory  yearly.  Notice  that  the  re¬ 
cent  closing  inventories  have  been 
around  $5,000  at  retail.  That  is 
turning  piece  goods  at  a  jirofit ! 
Lower  stocks  and  a  faster  turnover 
play  a  tremendous  part  in  improv¬ 
ing  ojierating  results.” 

Powers  on  Resins 

Sjieaking  in  the  .Serviceability 
Session.  Dr.  D.  H.  Powers  of 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
said :  “The  last  five  years  has  .seen 
a  rajiid  growth  in  the  use  of  syn¬ 
thetic  resins  as  finishing  materials 
for  all  types  of  textile  fibers  and 
fabrics.  They  contribute  to  the 
utility  and  serviceability  of  all  types 
of  fabrics.  As  in  the  case  of  dye¬ 
stuffs,  a  wide  variety  of  resins  are 
being  used  which  vary  in  their  per¬ 
manence,  wash  fastness  and  dura¬ 
bility.  [Resin:  An  amorphous  sub¬ 
stance  that  exudes  from  plants,  sup¬ 
posed  to  1k‘  the  product  of  volatile 
oils  secreted  by  the  plant. — Stand¬ 
ard  Dictionary]. 

".Synthetic  resins  are  used  today 
in  fabric  processing  for  improving 
tensile  strength,  resilience,  wearing 
qualities  or  resistance  to  abrasion, 
water  resistance  and  luster  as  well 
as  for  reducing  the  .shrinkage.  Res¬ 
ins  are  also  being  used  as  binders 
for  colored  pigments  and  as  bind¬ 
ing  agents  for  starch,  gum  and  fill¬ 
ers.  These  resins  are  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  |)reviously  used  for 
coating  in  producing  oil  cloths, 
book  cloth,  artificial  leather  and 
bridge  table  covers.  The  modem 
resins  are  not  coated  but  are  im¬ 
pregnated  into  the  fiber,  so  that  a 
treated  fabric  may  have  as  much 
as  25  to  35%  resin  within  the  jxires 
and  interstices  of  the  yarn  and  yet 
look  and  feel  exactlv  like  an  ordi¬ 


nary  fabric.  There  are  millions  of 
yards  ttf  te.xtile  fabrics  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today  which  have  impri*gnated 
in  their  filaments,  clear,  colorless, 
synthetic  resins  which  improve  their 
strength,  resilience  or  wearing 
])roperties.  Synthetic  resins  are 
rarely  used  as  weighting  materials, 
since  their  cost  is  greater  than  the 
fiber  cost.  Fabrics  can  be  produced 
with  35%  resin  which  are  as  ab¬ 
sorbent  and  as  easily  washed  as  an 
untreated  fabric. 

“There  is  a  growing  opportunity 
for  the  converter  and  designer  to 
take  advantage  of  these  synthetic 
resins  in  protlucing  new  fabrics  and 
ojiening  new  markets.  It  is  jx)ssible 
to  increa.se  the  weight  of  a  fabric  by 
swelling  the  individual  filers  as 
much  as  50%,  to  impart  to  a  rayon 
fabric  the  resilience  of  woolen  fiber, 
to  give  a  cotton  fiber  the  luster  and 
sheemess  of  a  linen,  and  to  build 
into  textile  fibers  and  fabrics  new 
properties. 

“Synthetic  resins  make  it  possible 
to  modify  the  highly  competitive 
low  cost  fabrics  and  put  them  into 
a  style  quality  class  where  they  are 
no  longer  competitive.  These  resins 
do  not  act  as  cheap  adulterants  but 
as  modifying  agents  which  may  re¬ 
place  a  portion  of  the  textile  fil)er.” 

Patterns  for  Profit 

Pointing  out  that  in  the  typical 
dejxirtment  store  28  dejjartments, 
doing  40  per  cent  of  the  volume, 
have  been  in  the  red  since  1929, 
John  D.  Hughes,  merchandise 
manager.  Denholm  &•  McKay  Co.. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  plunged  into  a 
lucid  analysis  of  the  typical  pattern 
department’s  performance,  ])ast, 
current  and  ])rospective : 

"To  establish  the  point  that  even 
a  dei)artment  that  is  comparatively 
small  in  volume  may  be  very  imj)or- 
tant  on  the  profit  statement,  we  may 
consider  the  i>attern  department  with 
its  net  loss  of  15.5%  in  1938  and 
8.7%  back  in  1929.  Time  was  when 
the  loss  in  patterns  was  believed  to 
be  justified  as  a  store  service  and 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  profitable 
yard  goods  departments,  but  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  bring  about  new 
problems. 

“Taking  the  average  N.R.D.G.A. 
typical  figures  for  1938,  let  us  see 
how  this  works  out  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  effect  on  profits.  The  three 
fabric  departments  totaled  only 
2.9%  of  the  total  store  volume  in 
the  typical  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000 
group;  in  a  store  doing  a  volume 
of  $5,000,000.  on  the  basis  of  aver¬ 
age  net  profit  reported,  the  com¬ 
bined  profit  of  the  yard  goods  de¬ 
partments  would  be  $3,225  on  a 
total  volume  of  $145,000.  The  pat¬ 
tern  department,  with  a  volume  of 
$15,000,  would  show  a  loss  of  $2,- 
325,  shrinking  the  net  profit  of  the 
vard  goods  division  from  $3,225  to 
$900. 

“With  a  stock-turn  of  only  one 
for  the  year,  which  in  turn  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  contract,  with  returns  at 
a  10%  loss,  with  a  .selling  expense 
of  15.4%.  and  with  a  monthly  ex¬ 
pense  for  fashion  sheets  that  gives 
it  the  highest  advertising  percent- 
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age*  in  tlie  store,  the  I’attern  De¬ 
partment  is  one  sjk)!  where  the 
assistance  and  eooiK*ration  of  the 
manufacturer  is  needed  to  accom¬ 
plish  any  worthwhile  result.” 

Spring  in  Paris 

What  the  Conventiijn  program 
announced  as  ‘W  Last-Minute  Re- 
jHirt  on  Spring  Fashions  Direct 
from  Paris"  was  literally  that,  for 
the  observations  of  Alice  K.  Per¬ 
kins.  Paris  fashion  editor  of 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  arrived  by 
Clip|)er  mail  e.xactly  one  hour  be¬ 
fore  they  were  read  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  audience. 

“Clothes  are  e.xpected  to  be  fair¬ 
ly  simple  in  their  cut  and  fabric. 
'I  bis,  of  course,  is  because  of  the 
war  atmosphere  in  France  which 
even  in  designing  for  overseas  is 
IhuukI  to  have  its  intluence,  and 
.stnne  iK“o])le  seem  to  think  the 
simplification  of  clothes  is  a  good 
thing,  as  reaction  against  too  much 
elaboration  last  si)ring.  Not  that 
clothes  will  be  masculine,  for  Paris 
seems  determincxl  to  keep  women 
out  of  uniform  as  much  as  iH)ssible 
and  in  becoming  and  feminine  cos¬ 
tumes,  but  e.xaggeratedly  tight 
waists  and  full  hemlines,  crinolines, 
bustles,  bip  shelves,  crazy  hats  and 
surrealist  ornaments  do  not,  for 
the  moment,  api)ear  to  interest  the 
French  fashion  trades. 

“Beiges  in  pale  khaki  atid  olive 
drab  ranges,  and  in  the  natural 
tones  of  wool,  were  strongly  fea¬ 
tured  at  the  midseason  couture 
showings,  as  well  as  some  brown. 
'I'his  is  a  direct  result  of  the  colors 
of  soldiers’  uniforms,  as  were  ‘he 
Royal  Air  Force  blue  and  navy 
wbich  api)eared  in  ((uantity  at  the 
same  showings.  Royal  .\ir  Force 
blue  is  a  fairly  dark  .shade  with  a 
lot  of  gray  in  it,  and  looks  better 
with  red  than  with  white  accessor¬ 
ies.  'fhese  blues  are  a  concetled 
fa.shion  for  sjwing,  as  well  as  bright 
shades  on  the  order  of  royal  blue, 
wbich  are  now  called  ‘bleu  alerte’ 
(alerte  meaning  air-raid  warning.) 
Khaki  with  white  neckwear  and 
other  chalk  white  acces.sories  looked 
very  .smart  and  c<k)1  in  several  mid¬ 
season  showings.” 

Aims  Altruistic,  Asserts  FTC 
Chairman 

His  to])ic.  'File  Federal  'Frade 
Commission’s  Work  in  the  Field  of 


Distribution,  Hon.  R.  E.  Freer, 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  an¬ 
alyzed  F'FC’s  problems  and  policies 
in  a  talk  as  informal  as  it  was  in¬ 
structive,  and  from  wdiich  we  quote 
these  allusions  to  textiles : 

"In  its  general  work  to  prevent 
unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
unfair  and  decejrtive  acts  and  prac¬ 
tices  the  Commis.sion  issued  orders 
to  cease  and  desi.st  covering  a  wide 
variety  of  products  and  jjractices — 
the  products  ranging  frt)m  snore 
eliminators  to  es.sential  building 
materials,  tires,  tobacco  and  petro¬ 
leum  products;  the  practices  rang¬ 
ing  from  misrepresentation  of  the 
wealth  and  l)eauty  of  the  i)otential 
.sjxjuses  available  from  a  matri¬ 
monial  agency  to  nation-wide  price¬ 
fixing  consi)iracies  affecting  the 
])eo]>le  of  every  community.  Several 
l)roceeding.s  have  been  of  particular 
interest  to  retailers. 

“I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  often  in  no  better  position 
than  the  ultimate  consumer  as  far 
as  securing  essential  information 
alxHit  many  pnxlucts,  and  that  he 
may  be  just  as  confused  in  many 
instances  in  selecting  his  stock. 
But  certainly  the  retailer  is  in  a 
position  to  remedy  the  situation  to 
a  greater  e.xtent  than  is  the  ultimate 
purchaser.  .\nd  it  seems  to  me 
that  c(xi]x?rative  efforts  by  retailers 
to  so  hel])  the  customer  dispel  his 
confusio!!.  not  only  will  develop 
more  fully  a  relationship  of  mutual 
tru.st  and  confidence,  but  also  will 
pay  large  dividends  in  gcHid-will.  In 
the  long  run,  what  is  of  benefit  to 
your  customer  in  aiding  him  to  inir- 
cha.se  more  wisely  is  also  of  benefit 
to  you.” 

A  Macy  Analysis  of  Selling 

S])eaking  before  tbe  Convention 
on  a  topic  of  interest  to  ifiece  goods 
merchandi.sers  especially.  ( )rie  W. 
Sberer.  training  director  of  R.  H. 
Macy  Co..  Inc.,  made  an.swer  to 
the  question.  Can  Salesmanshij)  Be 
'Faught?  .She  said:  "Let’s  ask  a 
group  of  able  salesi>eo])le  to  what 
they  attribute  their  .success.  Here  is 
a  summary  of  their  answers.  ‘.Suc- 
ce.ss  in  salesmdn.shi])  deiK*nds  on  in¬ 
terest  in  the  customer  and  the  ability 
tt)  figure  out  her  ])roblem.  hy  being 
sincere,  and  treating  every  one  in 
an  individual  way.  Customer  cf>n- 
fidence  is  built  by  helping  to  sfdve 
the  cu.stomer’s  ])roblem  and  by  se  1- 


ing  only  what  she  actually  need.s 
and  ought  to  have.  .\nd,  secondly, 
this  intere.st  must  he  coupled  with 
merchandi.se  information  so  expert 
that  the  salesperson  feels  ]K»i.se<l  and 
at  ease  with  all  customers.’ 

"When  we  analyze  exiK'rt  mer¬ 
chandise  information,  we  discover 
it  con.sists  not  only  in  specific  in¬ 
formation  about  tbe  .specific  mer- 
ebandise  one  is  selling,  but  broad 
basic  information  about  the  whole 
field  to  which  it  belongs.  Fhe 
stores’  problem  is  that  of  present¬ 
ing  basic  courses.  .Secondary  schools 
could  make  a  .still  greater  contribu¬ 
tion  than  at  present  aiifl  i)rovidc 
business  with  young  jx'ople  who 
have  already  ac(|uired  basic  mer- 
ebandise  information. 

".\  mass  of  theory  ])receding  or 
detached  from  jwactice  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  kill  creative  ability  and  to 
make  performance  mecbanical,  self- 
conscious.  and  superficial.  These 
are  the  factors  that  make  salesman- 
shi]i  teaching  in  secfmdary  .schools 
of  little  value.  The  great  lalmratory 
in  which  to  learn  selling  is  the  scll- 
itifi  floor.  Jnst  as  theory  without 
jiractice  is  cold  and  dry.  so  practice 
without  stimulation  .seldom  jxo- 
gresses.  Skill  flourishes  through 
practice — observation  of  excellent 
performance  and  discussion  and 
stimulation. 

“Tbe  exiiert  sale.speotde  attribute 
any  success  they  have  had  to  their 
interest  in  tbe  customer’s  problem 
plus  sulTicient  knowledge  of  their 
merchandise  to  make  them  feel 
completely  at  ease  with  all  custom¬ 
ers.  They  make  no  mention  of  the 
import.'ince  of  knowdedge  f)f  tbe 
buying  motives,  customer  tyites.  or 
a  mechanized  series  of  steps  in  a 
sale. 

“Tbe  customers  tell  ns  that  their 
greate.st  anxiety  is  to  find  sales- 
peoiile  that  are  reallv  interested  in 
their  i)roblems  and  they  highlight 
the  imi)ortance  of  the  buying  moo'l. 
They  ])icture  it  as  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive — weakened  and  fref|uent’y 
killed  by  coldness  or  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  salesperson  and  kept 
alive  and  made  to  grow  by  friend¬ 
liness.  enthusiasm  and  interest.” 

New  Color  Fastness  Rules 

Tn  an  informative  talk  distin- 
tinguisbed  bv  its  clarity.  F.  M. 
Fdgerton  of  Pacific  Mills.  Xew 
York,  traced  tbe  ra]iid  develoii- 
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I  Simplicity  Patterns  Made 

1 

. ,  I 

I  over  4O9OOO9OOO  women 
I  BUY”  instead  of  ”GO  BY” 


/\ll  merchants  thrill  to  a  busy  store  throh- 
\/  \  ^  hing  with  life,  pulsating  with  the  luistle  of 

people.  They  make  a  fetish  of  this  heart-warming  activity 
called  “Traflic."  But  there  is  also  this  type  of  hustle  in  rail- 
i  road  stations  or  at  the  cross  corners  of  your  town's  busiest 
'treels  .  .  .  trallic  that  goes  by  hut  buys  nothing!  However, 
traffic  that  “goe5  buy”  means  increased  sales  for  you.  This  is 
the  type  of  traffic  that  Simplicity  offers  merchants. 

j  hen  you  feature  Simplicity  Patterns,  you're  taking  a  con- 
1,  crete  step  towards  increasing  the  buying  tempo  in  your  store. 
I  Individual  sales  of  Simplicity-made  Patterns  reached  the 
1  amazing  annual  total  of  over  40,()()().000!  Get  your  share! 

^omen  demand  Simplicity  Patterns.  They  frequent  stores 
that  feature  them.  The  proof  that  Simplicity  contributes  tre¬ 
mendously  to  your  store  trallic  is  the  fact  that  it  outsells  all 
other  patterns.  And  don't  forget  the  terrific  plus — the  kindred 
sales  of  piece  goods,  notions  and  other  sewing  accessories. 

Simplicity  Presents  PRINTED  Patterns 
And  Again  The  Demand  Increases! 

Simplicity  successfully  introduced  the  first  line  of  patterns  to 
retail  at  15c  since  the  last  World  War.  Now  it  leads  again 


with  Simplicity  Printed  Patterns  uniformly  priced  at  25^. 
These  Printed  Patterns  simplify  sew  ing  almost  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion;  directions  are  clearly  printed  on  each  pattern  piece — • 
they're  cut  to  exact  size — they’re  notched  and  perforated  for 
accuracy.  And  they're  uniformly  priced  at  25(T 


Harness  all  the  traffic-increasing  power  of  Simplicity  Patterns 
to  your  piece  goods  department.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
Address  Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  Inc.,  200  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


world^s  larf(esit  pattern  company 


nients  in  dyeing  during  the  past 
two  decades  and  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  of  setting  up  adequate 
standards  for  tlie  measurement  of 
color  fastness.  Space  limitations 
permit  us  to  (piote  Imt  hrietly  in 
this  issue  of  Thk  IU  li.etix  from 
Mr.  Edgerton’s  orderly  j)resentation 
of  data  of  e.xceptional  importance : 

“A  manufacturer  who  desires  to 
use  colors  of  the  highest  fastness 
classification,  cannot  describe  the 
relative  fastness  characteristics  of 
these  colors  in  terms  which  mean 
any  more  than  those  used  in  de¬ 
scribing  colors  of  intermediate  fast¬ 
ness.  There  are  so  many  different 
phrases  used  in  guaranteeing  or  de¬ 
signating  color  fastness  and  so  many 
ilifferent  interpretations  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  fa.stness  ncessary  to  fulfill 
these  guarantees,  tliat  the  estab¬ 
lished  phra.ses  in  use  today  are 
meaningless  Ix'cause  they  are  not 
backed  up  by  adiujimtc,  ticci'f'lcd 
standards. 

“.•\s  a  result  of  tins  condition  a 
number  of  individual  cfunpanies.  in 
order  to  j)rotect  tbemselves  and 
their  customers,  established  testing 
laboratories  and  individual  tests  of 
tbeir  own.  This  has  been  a  .step  in 
the  right  direction  insofar  as  in¬ 
dividual  protection  is  concerned, 
but  has  added  nothing  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  solution  of  the  ])roblem  except 
to  focus  attention  on  the  inade- 
<iuacy  of  the  present  system  of 
nomenclature  and  warranties,  and 
to  cm]>hasize  the  lack  of  universal 
Kpiitable  standards  of  measurement. 

“A  great  deal  of  money,  time  and 
effort  have  teen  expended  in  infor¬ 
mative  labelling  movements.  Tbe 
activities  of  consumer  groiqis,  the 
technical  training  of  the  coming 
generation  in  schools,  the  possibilitv 
of  government  action  in  requiring 
]x‘rtinent  information,  leave  little 
<loubt  as  to  the  necessity  for  real 
informative  labelling,  yet,  bow  can 
this  te  accomplished  without  defi¬ 
nite,  generally  accepted,  standards 
as  a  basis? 

“In  recognition  of  tins  fact  tbe 
National  .Association  of  Finishers 
of  Textile  Fabrics,  appointed  a 
t  echnical  Committee  in  November 
i>f  1938  to  study  tbe  question  of 
relative  color  fastness  and  to  set  up 
standards  for  various  degrees  of 
color  fastness  to  washing,  light, 
chlorine,  crocking,  perspiration  and 
pressing,  together  witli  an  interpre¬ 


tation  of  these  standards  in  terms 
understandable  to  the  non-tex'hnical 
mind.  Tentative  standards  were  st“t 
up.  Joint  meetings  were  then  held 
with  the  dyestuff  manufacturers, 
the  .\.\TCC  Wash  Fastness  C<xn- 
mittee  and  other  interested  Ixxlies. 
.\fter  further  e.xi)erimental  work, 
tile  standards  were  finally  e.stab- 
lished  in  their  present  form,  "Color 
Fastness  Specifications  for  Dyed  or 
Printed  Cotton  or  Linen  Piece  or 
Woven  (joods.’’ 

)n  Jtinuary  8th.  1940,  the  Spe¬ 
cifications  were  submitted  to  the 
Ihireau  of  .Standards  by  tbe  Na¬ 
tional  .\.s.s(x'iation  of  binisbers  of 
Textile  b'abrics  jointly  with  the 
.\merican  .\s.sociation  of  Te.xtile 
Chemists  and  Colorists  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  endorsers:  Letter  Fabrics 
'Testing  Ihireau;  IC  1  DuPont  de 
Nemours  Co..  Inc.;  (ieneral  Dye¬ 
stuffs  Cor])oration ;  Lever  Pros. 
Conqiany ;  R.  H.  .\lacy  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
Montgomery  Ward  ^  Co.;  National 
.\naline  Chemical  Co.;  J.  C.  Pen¬ 
ney  Co.;  .Sears  Roebuck  Co.; 
L'nited  .States  'Testing  Co. ;  and 
I  ithers. 

"  Tbe  (jnestions  of  ]>romotion  and 
method  of  labelling  are  now  being 
studied  by  tbe  Committee  on  In¬ 
dustry  Projects  and  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  interested  groups  wben 
definite  recommendations  are  estab- 
lisbed.  'The  Committee  recognizes 
that  it  is  impossible  to  promote  a 
jirogram  or  a  method  of  labeling 
without  being  able  to  give  tbe  ratio 
of  its  properties  to  that  of  some 
acce])ted  stamlard.  and  until  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  there  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  accepted  standard,  only  con¬ 
ditional  iirograms  can  be  offered." 

Beau  Geste 

.\  ])Ieasant  and  effective  gesture 
is  that  of  .American  Lemberg  Cor- 
IM nation,  which  has  jirepared  for  its 
retailer  friends  a  30-page  "remem¬ 
brance  iHMtk  intended  to  record  only 
tbe  .Sunny  .Side.”  Pa])er-covered, 
ve.st-jiocket  size,  tbe  booklet  con¬ 
tains  1940  and  1941  calendars  and 
a  line-a-day  for  each  of  the  360.  In 
addition,  “much  useful  information 
for  everyday  reference,  a  listing  for 
your  most-called  telejihone  num¬ 
bers,  a  ‘personal  data’  page,  and 
other  interesting  items",  from  space 
for  sizes  of  friends’  garments  and 
automobile  identification  to  a  page 
on  birth  stones  and  wedding  anni¬ 
versaries.  from  tbe  latest  rules  on 


contract  bridge  .scoring  to  half-a- 
hundred  interesting  facts  about 
rayon. 

Pre-view  copies  were  sent  to  de- 
]>arttnent  store  e.xecutives  with  an 
offer  to  ship  without  charge  many 
more  copies  for  distribution  among 
the  store's  jK'r.sonnel.  Came  prom]>t 
resjionse — requests  for  thousands  of 
copies  of  tbe  Remembrance  Look. 
.A  u.seful  evidence  of  good  will  is 
this  .souvenir.  Yes,  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters  frequently  comes  back 
sandwiches.  .Addre.ss?  .American 
Lemberg  Corporation,  261  Fifth 
.\ venue.  New  A^ork. 

National  Notion  Weak 

.A  mail  cam|>aign  that  will  reach 
all  imiMirtant  dejiartment  stores, 
chain  stores  and  other  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  of  conseiiuence,  is  short¬ 
ly  to  te-  launched  by  the  National 
.Notion  .Ass(H.'iation,  Inc.,  1170 
Lrodway.  New  't'ork,  which  will 
.•>|M)nsor  National  Notion  W^eek. 
.\])ril  22  to  .\i)ril  27  is  the  date. 

In  iirejiaration  is  a  16-page 
biax'hure  of  jiromotional  ideas — 
suggestions  about  window  displays, 
local  newsiiapcr  a<ls,  and  merchan¬ 
dising  ideas  of  varied  nature — each 
with  a  common  puriiose;  to  help 
make  the  fourth  week  of  .Xiiril  not¬ 
able  in  notion  history.  'There  will 
be  a  window-dis]>lay  contest;  prizes 
totalling  813f)0.  'The  N.N..\.  plans 
to  mail  the  aforementioned  IxKiklet 
on  March  1st. 

Sew  and  Save  Week — Encore! 

National  Sew  and  Save  \\  eek 
will  be  staged  again.  'This  year  the 
date  set  is  bebruarv  24th  to  March 
2nd — six  weeks  before  F.aster — and 
23.060  stores  have  already  signified 
their  intention  of  particijiating  in 
the  iR-rfonnance.  Last  year  the  first 
National  Sew  and  .8ave  Week  was 
produci-d  with  a  ca.st  of  18,023 
stores,  so  the  scheduled  1940  \\  eek 
will  te-  even  Ligger  and  Letter.  \’ol- 
ume  increases  eipial  to  those  re¬ 
ported  in  19.19,  15^e  to  400%,  are 
e.x])ee'ted. 

'The  window  display  contest,  with 
its  ])rizes  of  $100  and  $.''0.  will  be 
re]x‘ated  and  tbe  19.^9  total  of  con¬ 
testants,  6fi0  stores,  w  ill  be  exceeded 
teyond  doubt.  Di.sjilay  material 
will  again  be  offered  to  every  par¬ 
ticipating  nutlet.  'The  S  &  S  week 
is  sponsored  by  National  Needle- 
craft  Lureau,  38.^  Fifth  .Avenue, 
N.  V.  C. 
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To  Secure  Your  Proportionate  Sales  Figures 
There  are  Only  a  Few  Basic  Requirements: 


Talon  Fastener  section, 
JOSKE  BROS.  CO. 
San  Antonio,  Texas, 
S.  PROFILI,  buyer 


•  Adequate  well  balanced  stock 


•  Special  TALON  Fastener  section 


•  Related  selling  with  Fabrics  and  Patterns 


•  Trained  salesgirls 


•  Use  of  our  promotional  and  point-of-sale  helps 


On  request,  we  will  send  you  working  drawings  of 
a  special  TALON  Fastener  section  based  on  a  new 
idea  of  display  and  stock  handling. 


DRITZ-TRAUM  GOMPANT,  Inc.,  11-15  East  2«^  St.,  New  York 

Distributors  of  packaged  TALON  Fasteners 

367  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago  •  833  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


the  automatic  self-lock  is  an  exclusive  feature  of  talon  SLIDE  FASTENERS 

MADE  BY  TALON  INC.,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 


Terms  as  a  Factor  in  the  Commercial 
Manipulation  of  Consumer  Choice 

By  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


Terms,  wlicn  treated  from  the 
credit  niereliandisiiig  angle,  are 
otily  one  of  many  factors  de¬ 
termining  consumer  choice.  Adver- 
ti.sing,  trademarks,  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  price  a])])eal  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation  are  all  determining  factors 
from  this  point  of  view. 

1  have  had  two  charts  jirepared 
based  on  the  e.xperience  of  a  large 
installment  distributor.  Chart  1 
shows  the  repossession  experience 
on  in.stallment  sales  of  used  con¬ 
sumer  durable  products  financed 
during  each  of  the  yetirs  from  1930 
to  1937  and  covers  .several  million 
actual  transactions.  Transtictions 
han<lled  in  1938  and  in  1939  are 
still  in  the  jirocess  of  lupiidation 
and.  therefore,  the  e.xperience  is  in- 
com])lete  at  this  time. 

Size  of  Down  Payment  Important 

E.xperience  has  demon.strated  that 
e(|uity  is  a  greater  factor  in  keeping 
durable  products  .sold  on  an  install¬ 
ment  basis  than  any  other  credit 
factor,  e.specially  on  used  ])roducts. 
The  customer's  initial  equity  is  al¬ 
ways  the  down  ])ayment.  For  the 
purpose  of  credit  analysis,  the  ex¬ 
perience  shown  on  Chart  1  has  been 
classified  by  down  payment  groups. 

The  outstaiidiiuj  and  zrry  con¬ 
sistent  thing  about  the  trend  of  re- 
f'ossessions  by  dozen  f'ayinejit 
groups  is  that  the  lozeer  the  dozen 
paynicnt.  the  zeorsc  the  repossession 
experience.  Thus  it  is  possible, 
zeithin  certain  limits,  to  project  fu¬ 
ture  e.vpcrienee  on  the  basis  of  past 
e.vpericnce.  In  fact,  e.xperience 
classified  by  down  payment  and 
term  groups  is  to  installment  sellers 
what  actuarial  tables  are  to  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

In  the  final  analysis,  repossession 
experience  depends  not  only  upon 
the  selection  of  credit  risks  and 
their  subsequent  hatulling  from  a 
collection  standpoint  hut  upon  the 
factors  influencing  the  capacity  of 
customers  to  complete  their  pav- 


meiit.s.  (  )f  these  the  most  inqjor- 
tant  factor  is  economic  conditions 
because  they  determine  the  available 
margin  over  and  alnive  neces.sary 
e.xpen.ses.  Emergencies,  .such  as  ill¬ 
ness,  temporary  loss  of  employ¬ 
ment.  etc.,  making  it  impossible  for 
customers  to  meet  their  install¬ 
ments  on  time,  do  not  arbitrarily  re¬ 
sult  in  repossessions,  where  custom¬ 
ers  are  honest  and  intend  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  ohligatunis.  In  deserv¬ 
ing  cases,  especially  where  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  a  real  equity,  payment 
schedules  are  rearranged  to  reduce 
the  financial  burden  of  customers 
in  meeting  their  itistallments.  thus 
]  )re vent  ing  repossessii >ns. 

d'he  rise  in  the  rate  of  reixDSses- 
sion  on  transactions  handled  in 
1*^37  which  is  characteristic  of  all 
hut  the  50%  and  over  down  ])ay- 
ment  classification  reflects,  to  a 


Installment  Volume  Increases 

.\vailal)ie  indications  for 
1939  point  to  a  gain  over 
1938  of  800  million  to  one 
billion  in  the  annual  volume 
id’  deferred  paymetit  sales, 
according  to  a  report  pre¬ 
pared  by  Malcolm  Merriam. 
Chief  of  the  Credit  Analysis 
I  nit  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  &  Domestic  Commerce, 
published  in  the  .Annual 
Business  Review  edition  of 
the  New  \  ork  Times  recent¬ 
ly.  This  estimated  advance 
would  represent  an  increase 
of  25'7 — 30*^  f,  .Mr.  Merriam 
reported.  No  increase  ap¬ 
proaching  this  magnitude  is 
anticipated  in  the  volume  of 
all  retail  sales  for  1939  which 
was  only  7%  above  1938  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three-quarters  of 
the  year,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce 
estimates. 


large  e.xteut,  the  pressure  of  de¬ 
clining  economic  conditions  iqMni 
the  capacity  of  customers  to  pay 
during  1938. 

Obviously,  the  effect  of  economic 
conditions  upon  the  capacity  of  cus¬ 
tomers  to  pay  is  beyond  the  control 
of  the  merchants  who  sell  i)ro<lucts 
on  an  in.stallment  basis,  hut  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  credit  ri.sk  and  its 
sul)se(|uent  handling  is  something 
that  can  he  controlled.  When  the 
average  merchant  attempts  to  force 
the  market  by  putting  the  product 
into  the  hands  of  weak  credit  risks 
who  have  little  e((uity  in  the  colla¬ 
teral  and  whose  margin  of  income 
above  living  e.xpenses  is  narrow, 
then  such  sales  e.xpediences  merely 
result  in  a  tenq)orary  shift  of  in¬ 
ventory  from  the  merchant  to  a 
weak  customer.  This  in  turn  mere¬ 
ly  adds  to  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  surplus  inventory  i)osi- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  public — a 
jKisition  that  has  to  he  lupiidated  at 
the  e.xpense  of  later  sales. 

.:\.gain,  when  we  e.xamine  the  ex¬ 
perience  from  another  angle,  we 
find  that  the  more  six'culative  or 
e.xpedient  the  credit  merchandising 
policy,  the  sooner  repossession  takes 
place  after  the  sale. 

Relation  to  Installments  Paid 

Chart  1  .shows  the  jiroiiortion  of 
total  reposse.ssions  made  by  the 
number  of  installments  paid.  The 
curves  on  this  chart  are  confined 
s]>ecifically  to  rejiosses.sions  coming 
hack  with  from  “9"  to  “4"  install¬ 
ments  paid  although,  of  ctnirse,  re- 
imssessions  do  occur  with  more 
than  “4"  in.stallments  jiaid.  The 
rea.son  the  given  classification  is 
important  is  because  most  of  the 
repossessions  occur  with  “4"  or  less 
installments  paid.  In  fact,  the  out¬ 
standing  and  z'cry  consistent  thing 
about  the  trend  of  repossessions  by 
the  number  of  installments  paid  is 
that  the  highest  percentage  of  re¬ 
possessions  arc  made  zeith  the  feze- 
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KARDEX  CUSTOMER  ^TORY  RECORDS 


p  RETAIL  STORES  USING 

i.  KARDEX  CUSTOMER  HISTORY  RECORD 


Arbaugh.  F.  N.  Co. 
Auerbach's 
Blauner's  Dept.  Store 
Boggs  &  Buhl 
Bon  Marche 
Bonwit  Teller  &  Co. 
Boyds'  Inc. 

Chappell.  C.  E.  &  Sons 
Cox,  Rushing  Greer  Co. 


Lansing,  Michigan 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Asheville.  N.  C. 

New  York  City 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

San  Angelo.  Texas 


## 


Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods  Co.  Pueblo,  Colo. 


Denver  Dry  Goods  Co 
Edwards,  E.  W.  &  Son 
Edwards.  E.  W.  &  Son 
Ellison's  Inc. 

First  Street  Store  Inc. 

Fowler.  Dick  &  Walker 
Frank  &  Seder 
Gates  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Halle  Brothers 
Halliburtons  Inc. 

Hartley.  I.  M.  &  Sons 
Hecht  Dept.  Store 
Henri  Bendel  Company 
Herbst  Dept.  Store 
Hub  Store 

Innes  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Jacobi  Bros. 

Kaufmann's  Dept.  Store 
Keith  O'Brien  Inc. 
Kohn-Furchgott  Co. 

Lytton,  Henry  C. 

McFarland  Co. 

McManus  &  Riley 
Metropolitan  Co. 

Miller.  I.  &  Sons 
Moody,  A.  L.  Company 
Morris  Bros. 

Namm's  Store 
Greek's  Inc. 

Parisian  Company.  Inc. 
Peerless  Company 
Peerless  Company 
Penn  Traffic  Co. 

Raleigh  Store 
Robertson  Bros. 

Robinson,  J.  W.  Co. 
Schleisner  Company 
Sibley.  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co 
Stewart  &  Co. 

Zion's  Cooperative 


Denver,  Colo. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Minot,  N.  D. 

Duluth.  Minn. 

Wilkes  Barre.  Pa. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Ft.  Dodge,  la. 

Canton,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
Fairmont.  W.  Va. 
Washington,  D  C. 

New  York  City 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Wichita.  Kansas 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

Dayton.  Ohio 
New  York  City 
Fargo.  N.  D. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Birmingham.  Ala. 
Pawtucket.  R.  I. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
Johnstown.  Pa. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
South  Bend.  Ind. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Baltimore.  Md. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


<^ata 

Three  Records  In  One"  Saves  Money 

Credit  Refer  •  Credit  Authorization  •  Collection 
Control 

Kardex  Customer  History  Record  permits  the  combination  of 
credit  refer,  credit  authorization,  and  collection  control  within 
a  single  record.  Think  what  that  means  .  .  .  hundreds  of 
entries  saved  doily  .  .  .  hundreds  of  references  saved  daily 
.  .  .  thousands  of  dollars  saved  annually! 

How  the  Three  Records  Are  Combined  In  One 

Assembled  within  a  single  Kardex  pocket  is:  the  Master  History 
Card,  which  provides  complete  and  up  to  date  credit  informa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  who  can  buy  and  credit  limit;  the  over-riding  transcript 
ledger  to  which  is  posted  end-of-month  balances,  and  payments 
as  received  .  .  .  authorizing  is  fast  and  accurate;  progressive 
signals  spot  the  oldest  impaid  monthly  balance,  providing 
automatic  ageing  .  .  .  collection  effort  of  delinquent  accounts 
becomes  automatic. 

Eliminate  ''Lazy  Dollars" 

The  Kardex  Customer  History  Record  will  rid  your  "charge 
system"  of  the  "lazy  dollars"  represented  by  duplicate  records, 
slow  double  references,  unreasonable  delinquencies,  bad  debt 
losses,  and  inefficient  utilization  of  employes'  time.  Check  up. 
Write  us  today  for  "histories"  of  retail  store  savings  of  as  much 
as  30%  annually  in  credit,  collection  and  billing.  Check  up! 


Remington  Rand  Inc. 

Buffalo,  New  York 
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est  installments  paid.  The  bulge  in 
all  classifications  during  1938  re¬ 
flects  the  pressure  of  declining  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  to  which  custom¬ 
ers  who  entered  the  market  in  1937 
were  subjected. 

\\  ithin  the  past  several  months, 
the  i^ercentage  of  repossessions  with 
“0”,  "1"  and  “2"  installments  paid 
has  shown  a  rising  trend.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  that  during  1939  merchants 
have  been  forcing  the  market  by 
selling  to  marginal  credit  risks. 
Strange  thing,  that  down  payments 
and  terms  always  seem  to  grow 
weakest  when  times  are  best.  That 
is  just  when  the  consumer's  finan¬ 
cial  position  and  income  should  be 
improving  and  certainly  when  you 
would  think  credit  risks,  especially 
the  capacity  to  pay.  would  be  the 
strongest.  Time  after  time,  pur¬ 
chasing  power  that  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  too  rapidly  in  relation  to 
income  has  proved  to  be  a  boomer¬ 
ang  to  merchants  who  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  sales  expediency  of 
granting  credit  concessions  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  competitive  advantage. 

Consumer  credit  merely  trans¬ 
lates  future  purchasing  power  into 
present  purchasing  power  which 
cannot  be  stretched  indefinitely, 
with  safety.  Forcing  the  market 
simply  tends  to  accentuate  the  con¬ 
traction  in  the  market  when  the  in¬ 
evitable  reaction  gets  under  way. 
Previous  credit  excesses  usually 
curtail  the  sales  and  profit  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  merchants  to  a  greater 
extent  than  if  a  conservative  credit 
policy  had  been  previously  pursued. 
That  being  so,  then  merchants  who 
sell  on  the  installment  basis  have  a 
definite  responsibility.  Certainly, 
if  zve  are  to  have  stability  and  bal¬ 
ance  in  business,  the  public’s  in¬ 
ventory  of  credit  goods,  like  that  of 
the  merchant,  must  rest  on  the 
strongest  and  not  the  weakest  of 
credit  foundations. 

Th*  Effect  of  installmont  Solos 
on  Purchasing  Power 

The  effect  of  retail  credit  terms 
on  consumer  purchasing  power  was 
outlined  some  time  ago  in  The  New 
York  World  Telegram  by  John  T. 
Flynn,  noted  financial  writer.  I  am 
quoting  him  here  because  I  agree 
with  his  recommendation  that  in¬ 
stallment  terms  must  be  kept  within 
reasonable  limits  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  a  sound  credit  structure.  His 


rjtt  cf  'JSU  unsstisiou  nuiU)  to  rm  rjasu  »  jiu  ptoaict  .c  otits  Ul-,  rtu 

_  CLUTtmS  ET  OaM  TMfl—T  'JMK _ _ 


Chart  II:  Proportion  of  total  ropottettioni  made  in  relation  of  number  of 
installments  (up  to  4)  paid. 


outline  of  the  economic  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  installment  sale  runs 
as  follows : 

“The  installment  sale  is  an  in¬ 
strument  for  increasing  immediate 
purchasing  power.  No  doubt  about 
that.  A  manufacturer  itroduces  a 
piano.  In  doing  so.  he  creates  pur¬ 
chasing  power  equal  to  the  sum  of 
money  he  si>ends  in  producing  the 
piano.  Then  he  sells  the  piano 
without  asking  the  purchaser  to  pay 
any  more  than  a  small  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Thus  the  community  as  a 
whole  benefits  in  purchasing  jxtwer 
to  the  extent  that  the  people  who 
receive  the  costs  of  making  the 


piano  have  that  much  purchasing 
power  in  their  hands  and  the  per¬ 
son  who  buys  the  piano  gets  pur¬ 
chasing  ])ower  to  the  amount  of  the 
balance  due  on  the  piano.  That  is 
an  increase  in  ])urchasing  power. 

"However,  from  this  time  on.  the 
operation  tends  to  decrease  future 
purchasing  power.  For,  having 
promised  to  pay  for  the  piano,  the 
buyer  must  now  set  aside  some¬ 
thing  each  month  to  meet  his  pay¬ 
ment.  So  that  his  future  purchasing 
power  is  reduced. 

“This,  however,  does  no  harm, 
provided  conditions  continue  favor- 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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LE  GANT 


STA-UP-TOP 

Pat.  No.  2.136,742 


Warner  presents  "Corset  Fashions  for  Spring 
1940"  Tuesday,  January  16th,  at  11  A.  M.,  Grand 
Ball  Room,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City.  Corset 
I  buyers,  their  assistants  and  store  executives  are 
cordially  invited.  Admission  by  card  only,  which 
must  be  secured  in  advance  by  application  to 
nearest  sales  office. 


Le  Gant  "Sta-Up-Top"  will  be  advertised  in  full  pages  in 
Vogue  each  month  during  1940  and  in  84  great  metropolitan 
papers,  with  a  combined  circulation  of  15,280,000  in  75  cities. 
Departments  featuring  Le  Gant  Sta-Up-Top  know  how  popular 
it  is  —  the  demand  will  be  greater  than  ever  with  this  addi¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign. 


Be  sure  to  see  the  new  styles — $36  to  $96  per  doz. 


L 


THE  WARNER  BROTHERS  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

*Kes.  U.  S.  Pet.  Off.  In  Conodos  Porision  Corsfft  Mfg.  Co..  Quebec 
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For  1940 


WAISTLINES  are  definitely  going  to  be — but  where?  All  lines  emphasize 
waistlines,  some  where  they  were  this  past  season,  some  are  lowered, 
some  raised.  For  the  most  part  however  we  can  say  they  are  where  they 
were  and  that  is  where  the  natural  average  figure  dictates. 

Longer  skirt  lengths  are  in.  Some  firms  not  heretofore  featuring  bosom  high 
girdles  are  creeping  up  with  higher  waistline  features.  Some  of  these  features 
are  built  into  the  garment  and  others  are  added. 

Material  backs  are  rapidly  changing  the  elastic  back  picture.  Firms  which 
have  kept  to  them  are  now  emphasizing  the  fact.  Lighter  and  firmer  fabrics 
whether  elastic  or  cloth  are  highlighted  for  more  control  without  bulkiness  or 
discomfort.  Stressed  is  the  fact  that  new  lines  give  decided  control — the  nipped 
in  or  the  illusion  of  the  smalt  waist  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  movement. 

Closings  run  the  gamut.  Full  lacing,  part  lacing,  full  hook,  part  hook  and 
the  Talon  all  over  the  place.  The  separating  Talon  makes  a  headline  in  combina¬ 
tions  for  the  "put  on  like  a  coat"  in  one  large  concern.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  short  lacing  in  the  back  dominates  in  the  new  garments  for  interest  at  the 
moment. 

Busts  are  being  brought  up  higher  and  while  the  dividing  line  is  important, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  bring  busts  closer  together  with  a  straighter  lirve  toward 
the  underarm. 

New  elastic  fabrics  for  improving  control  at  the  waistline  are  added  to  the 
innovations  In  cloth.  Adjustable  features  plus  lacings  are  added  to  lines,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  brassieres. 

Garter  belts  which  approach  the  small  girdle  in  design  are  appearing  and 
recommended  for  dancers  and  active  sports  fans.  Some  of  these  are  adjustable. 
Strapless  bras  are  not  often  seen  but  some  believe  there  is  still  a  place  for  them 
in  the  fashion  picture. 

Bandeaux  or  short  bras  are  recommended  for  wear  with  the  high  girdle 
rather  than  the  "tuck  in"  of  last  summer.  This  largely  because  new  girdles  allow 
for  top  flesh  room  to  overcome  roll. 

It  looks  like  a  healthy  season  with  lines  so  interestingly  designed  for  a 
sensible  combination  of  high  style  and  comfort. 


— Pearl  Berry 


I 


STYLE  993— 

16-inch  corset-brassiere  combination  of  rayon 
batiste  with  2  panels  of  knitted  elastic.  Zipper 
front  fastening;  semi-back  lacing  to  waist.  Sizes 
36  to  46  at  $33  per  dozen. 


MADE  BY 

CROWN  CORSET  COMPANY 
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oi  Market 


Selected  items  from  the  lines  of  leading 
corset  houses,  which  will  be  shown  dur¬ 


ing  the  week  of  January  15-19,  1940 


The  Warner  Brothers  Co. 
Batiste  girdle  with  wider  stay  up  top. 
Back  panel  of  lastex  batiste.  Alpha¬ 
bet  A'lure  bra,  stretchable. 


is  made  of  attractive  diagonal  cross  weave 
cloth ;  lK)ned  front  with  vertical  stretch 
lastex  back  panel  of  same  design.  The 
side  -sections  of  this  garment  are  a  fine 
cotton  and  rayon  two  way  stretch  web¬ 
bing. 

Y96 — Corset.  Average  to  full  figure 
type.  15  inch  skirt  with  3  inch  S.  U.  Top 
band.  8  inch  side  front  Talon  with  3 
inch  center  lace  adjustment  l)elow  the 
front  cushion  top.  The  diaphragm  of  this 
gament  is  well  l)oned.  Cloth  rayon  satin 
front  side  sections  of  lastex  net  with 
extra  circular  sections  of  net  over  the 
hip  line.  The  back  of  this  garment  is 
made  of  a  new  delustred  rayon  satin. 

1138—15,  C  and  D  Alurc  Hra.  This 
series  is  made  of  satin  lastex.  The  high 
rounded  uplift  bust,  combined  with  Alen- 
con  lace,  long  diaphragm.  Two  hooks  at 
l)ottom  and  front  of  this  garment  that 
can  l)e  attached  to  a  girdle. 

1314 — B  and  C  .Mure  Bra.  Long  line 
ultra  modern  Alencon  lace  combined  with 
satin.  This  garment  has  a  4  inch  lace 
front  adjustment  and  is  divided  by  a 
satin  lastex  gore  in  front.  Similar  satin 
lastex  gores  are  at  the  lower  side  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  garment. 

2167 — B  and  C  .'Mure  Bra.  Alencon 
type  lace.  Uplift  combined  with  rayon 
satin,  .‘\djustable  shoulder  straps. 


Crown  Corset  Company 
High  waisted  girdle  with  Talon  front 
has  satin  and  lace  trim  in  traditional 
90's  manner. 


Th«  Warner  Brothers  Company 

371 5B — Corselette.  Ideal  figure  type. 
16  inch  skirt,  rayon  lastex  satin  back  and 
front.  .-Mure  type  satin  laste.x  uplift  bust, 
6  inch  center  back  lacing  opening.  Spe¬ 
cially  suited  for  evening  wear. 

3713B — Ct)rselette.  Ideal  figure  tyjre 
corselette.  16  inch  skirt.  Front  of  the 
garment  is  made  of  Caress  cloth ;  center 
Taloti  ()i)enings ;  hook  and  eye  section  to 
top  of  center  bust  line.  Two  way-one 
wav  back  of  heavy  lastex  webbing  “fash¬ 
ioned"  8  inch  center  back  lacing.  This 
garment  on,  gives  an  elongated  waistline. 
Triple  fork  strap  at  l)ack. 

3701 — Corselette.  Good  average  fitter, 
16  inch  skirt.  This  garment  has  Caress 
cloth  front  well  boned  over  diaphragm; 
modern  separating  .Mencon  lace  bust  line 
with  an  8  inch  back  lace  opening.  The 
■Mencon  lace  comes  high  in  back  to  give 
the  figure  an  elongated  look.  The  two 
wav-one  way  back  of  this  garment  is 
made  of  Youthlastic.  The  shoulder  straps 
are  adjustable. 

Y86 — Corset.  Slender  to  average  14 
inch  sport  shorts  with  3  inch  S.  U.  Top 
band.  No  opening.  Satin  lastex  vertical 
stretch  back  and  front ;  detachable  gar¬ 
ters.  Rayon  cottoir  crotch. 

Y83 — Corset.  Average  fitter  16  inch 
skirt  with  3  inch  band.  6  inch  center 
front  lacing  adjustment.  This  garment 


Crown  Corset  Company 

This  house  is  featuring  lighter  weight 
garments  this  season  by  making  use  of 
stronger  and  lighter  materials  through¬ 
out  the  line.  Less  elastic  is  used  in  backs, 
more  lace  bras,  more  side  hooks  and 
more  combinations  which  hook  at  the  side 
full  length. 

819 — Foundation  in  princess  effect  with 
nii)i)ed  in  waist.  Batiste  with  Darken 
back  and  sides.  Talon  front  to  bra.  High¬ 
ly  styled  of  lace  and  satin  rayon.  Medi¬ 
um  low  back. 

840 — Bas(|ue  type  foundation  of  fig¬ 
ured  batiste  with  lace  bra  dividing  bust 
to  waist.  Talon  side  closing.  Material 
back  to  waist  then  figured  Darken  is 
used.  .Sides  are  of  figured  Darken. 

806 — Combination  of  figured  batiste 
with  sides  of  Darken.  Wasp  effect  with 
front  boning  and  multiple  stitching.  Full 
side  hooking.  Lace  trimmed  bra. 

317 — Girdle  with  full  back  lace.  Talon 
side  front.  2^4  inch  top  of  elastic  with 
boning  running  down  through  brocade 
body.  Satin  and  lace  trimming  at  top  of 
garment.  Elastic  gores  at  bottom  sides, 
front  and  center  for  comfort. 

692 — Girdle  of  figured  batiste  with 
raised  waistline,  elastic  sides  and  gores 
at  waistline.  This  is  a  light  weight  gar¬ 
ment  with  short  bones  and  Talon  closing 
at  hip. 


640 — Girdle  with  raised  waistline  with 
full  side  hook  closing.  It  is  of  brocade 
with  elastic  sides.  The  waistline  is 
stitched  and  reinforced  for  nipped  in 
control. 

S.  H.  Camp  &  Company 

B84 — .\  silk  lacing  postoperative  and 
general  wear  support  to  control  thighs. 
Designed  for  the  tall  average  figure.  The 
elastic  in  center  back  holds  the  gluteus 
muscles  firmly.  Fine  quality  tea  rose 
batiste  and  elastic. 

112 — For  the  tall  stocky  type,  a  gar¬ 
ment  for  general  wear  and  post  operative 
support  in  thigh  length  and  high  enough 
for  hernia  and  gall  bladder  cases.  Two 
tone  fancy  material  top  finished  with  a 
dainty  picot  braid. 

3248 — continuous  full  length  skirt 
maternity  garment  for  the  intermediate 
figure.  Tea  rose  batiste  with  “Super 
Power”  elastic  fabric.  Gives  proper  ab¬ 
dominal  support.  Light  weight  (15 
ounces).  Spiral  construction  of  bones 
makes  the  garment  flexible  in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 

575 — A  garment  scientifically  designed 
to  give  abdominal  as  well  as  back  support 
for  general  wear  and  postoperative.  Has 
sufficient  length  to  control  heavy  thighs. 

583 — A  general  wear  support  especial¬ 
ly  useful  for  high  incision,  umbilical  or 
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incisional  hernia.  This  groin  line  gar¬ 
ment  has  self  material  front  with  elastic 
top  release.  DesigneiJ  to  give  both  upper 
and  lower  abdominal  support  suited  to 
varied  figure  proportions.  .\n  atlded  fea¬ 
ture  is  an  elastic  insert  at  bottom  of  groin 
section  giving  release  over  ton  of  thigh. 

637 — A  scientific  support  for  the  large 
full  figure  with  an  extreme  i)eiululous 
abdomen.  The  back  from  the  waist  down 
is  long  and  curves  well  under  gluteus 
while  above  the  waistline  is  average 
height  with  room  to  take  care  of  shoul¬ 
der  fat.  The  lower  portion  of  the  front 
has  ample  storage  room  while  the  top  is 
built  high  to  control  upper  abdominal 
flesh. 

William  Carter  Company 

In  designing  the  Carter  line  for  Spring 
they  tell  us  that  their  aims  were ; 

1.  Styling  to  insure  the  1940  silhouette 
without  sacrifice  of  comfort. 

2.  The  inclusion  of  garments  to  meet 
the  demands  of  all  figure  types  whether 
sub-deb,  matronly  or  in-l)etween. 

3.  Pricing  to  get  volume  sales  at  i>oi)u- 
lar  and  profitable  retail  prices. 

One  new  treatment  is  in  the  si>ecial 
crotch  in  pantie  styles.  There  will  be 
many  soft  knit  numbers,  flat  knits  and  a 
wide  range  of  power  nets  and  laces,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  Darleen  and  a  stepped  up 
picot  service  weight  net. 

Artistic  Foundations,  Inc. 

Flexees  will  continue  their  seven  figure 
types  this  season  calling  them  Grecian, 
Renaissance,  Parisienne,  Egyptian,  Debu¬ 
tante.  In  this  line  there  is  a  new  fabric 
which  is  circular  knit,  double  rib  in 
super  satin  used  in  garments  for  waist¬ 
line  control. 

1597 — “Smallwaist”  Twin  Control, 
super  satin  lastique  has  a  lace  bra.  Is 
lightly  boned.  Comes  in  sizes  33  to  40. 

W867 — “Smallwaist”  Twin  Control 
has  super  satin  rib  lasticpie;  is  lightly 
boned.  Cloth  back  and  front.  Size  26 
to  32. 


S.  H.  Camp  Company 
A  9armant  for  light  waight  but  strong 
matarnity  support. 


William  Carter  Company 
One  of  Carter's  higher  waisted 
girdles  with  new  fabric  features  in¬ 
troduced  this  season. 

.•\8f)8— is  a  “Corsees”  Triple  net  sides, 
satin  lasticpie  front  and  back.  I'lexzip 
side  closing.  Sizes  25  to  .10. 

1568 — “Corsees”.  Triple  net  sides  with 
no  Ixmes.  For  average  figure.  Satin 
Iasti(|ue  front  and  back.  Net  bra.  Semi- 
Flexzip  side  closing.  Sizes  32  to  .19. 

2597 — “Small  waist”.  Twin  Control 
super  satin  rib  lastique  with  lace  bra. 
Lightly  l)oned.  Semi-Flexzip  side  clos¬ 
ing.  Sizes  33  to  40. 

3542 — “Firmbaks".  Figured  batiste 
lasti(|ue  sides,  matching  cloth  front  and 
back,  lightly  lioned.  Built-up  back.  Lace 
bra.  Semi-Flexzip  side  closing.  A  bread 
and  blitter  number.  Sizes  35  to  46. 

4565 — Twin  control.  Dotted  twin 
lastique  lustre  satin  front,  lightly  boned. 


Artistic  Foundations,  Inc. 
"Smallwaist"  (trademark)  girdle 
with  exclusive  satin  ribbed  lastique 
fabric. 


Built-up  back.  Lace  bra.  Semi-Flexzip 
side  closing.  .Sizes  35  to  44. 

Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co. 

The  new  line  of  this  house  is  featur¬ 
ing  bust  lines  which  are  “up  and  out”, 
that  is  to  say  they  are  lifted  and  brought 
closer  together  than  in  jiast  seasons.  Their 
adjustment  features  are  again  stressed. 

3127 — .■\llegro  bandeau  with  the  ad¬ 
justable  shoulder  and  back  arrangement 
is  brought  out  this  season  in  a  more 
molded  uplift  in  satin,  Kace  and  broad¬ 
cloth  for  the  average  and  slightly  fuller 
figure. 

3160 — .Xllegro,  a  long  bra  with  nipped 
in  waistline  reaching  2  inches  lielow  the 
waistline  in  lace,  satin  and  broadcloth. 
There  is  a  fitted  line  at  the  hip  and  two 
rows  of  hooks  at  the  back  to  allow  ad¬ 
justment.  Shoulder  straps,  too,  are  ad¬ 
justable. 

3112 — .Allegro  short  bra  in  tea  rose  or 
white  satin  with  adjustable  shoulder 
strai>s  and  back.  This  bra  features  an 
upward  swing  and  has  elastic  webbing  in 
center  front  for  decided  division. 

283 — Once  Over  of  satin  with  elastic 
satin  webbing  in  back  (Tric-o-lastic). 
The  top  follows  the  .Allegro  principle. 
The  garment  comes  in  14  to  16  inch 
lengths  and  has  a  nipped  in  waistline. 
Talon  closing  at  the  side. 

1724 — .A  new  garter  belt  with  high 
waisted  nipped  in  control.  Four  garters 
liold  the  stockings  firmly  and  the  garment 
is  well  suited  for  dancing  or  active  sports. 
Two  rows  of  hooks  at  the  back  allow 
adjustment. 

Lily  of  France 

■All  material  backs  are  used  in  this  line 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Waist¬ 
lines  are  nipped  in  and  higher.  Many 
short  back  lacings  are  used.  Effort  has 
been  put  into  making  garments  lighter 
weight  but  stronger. 

2220 — Duo-sette  of  silk  batiste  also 
double  faced  satin  for  average  and  full 
figures  with  slightly  higher  waist  and 


Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co. 

New  "Allegro"  topped  "Once  Over" 
in  broedcloth  with  "Tric-O-Lastic" 
side  and  back  panels.  Talon  at  side. 
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MORE  BUSINESS  .  .  .  GREATER  PROFITS 
THAT'S  WHAT  THE  GAMP  CRES'l’  GAN  MEAN  TO  YOU! 


“W  e  unite  the  healthy  ...  we  protect  the  weak.”  is 
the  translation  of  the  Latin  wording  in  the  Camp 
Crest  .  .  .  wording  which  is  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  thousands  of  doctors  who  recommend 
and  prescribe  Camp  Supports.  And  astute  buyers 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  Camp  Crest 
too.  They  know  it  brings  them  added  business  and 
greater  profits  the  year  around. 

Right  in  your  own  trading  area,  there  is  a  vast 
market  for  Camp  Supports  ...  a  market  awaiting 
exploitation  .  .  .  one  that  will  bring  you  new  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  steady  business  day  in,  day  out. 


Thousands  of  women  who  need  or  wear  scien¬ 
tific  supports  for  their  general  health  ...  as  well  as 
those  who  are  referred  by  doctors  for  maternity 
or  surgical  needs  can  add  real  volume  to  your 
corset  department.  And  they  will,  if  you  consis¬ 
tently  remind  them  that  you  are  headquarters  for 
Camp  Supports  in  your  community. 

Follow  the  lead  of  progressive  stores  every¬ 
where,  which  find  the  promotion  of  Camp  gar¬ 
ments  to  be  profitable  promotion.  If  you  have  not 
seen  the  1940  Promotional  Plan  Book,  write  and 
a  Camp  Representative  will  present  it  to  you. 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 


Offices  in:  New  York,  330  Fifth  Avenue;  Chicago,  Merchandise  Mart;  Windsor,  Ont.;  London,  England 
EDL'CATIO’S  BEFORE  SALES)  Camp  training  will  equip  your  personnel  to  better  serve  your  customers.  Inquire  as 
to  when  the  next  Camp  Instructional  Course  in  the  fitting  of  scientific  supports  will  be  held  in  nr  near  your  city. 
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more  “hand  spanned”  effect.  Lightly 
boned  front  and  back.  Lace  bust  in  in¬ 
teresting  styling.  Elastic  sides  of  hand 
knit  tissue  weight. 

2245 — Duo-sette  for  youthful  figure, 
boneless,  lace  cup  bra.  Slide  fastener. 
Two  sections  of  tissue  weight  hand  knit 
elastic.  Medium  low  back. 

2295 — Duo-sette  for  full  figure.  Comes 
in  two  lengths  of  skirt.  It  is  of  brocade 
with  four  sections  of  knit  elastic.  Built 
up  shoulder  and  hack.  Boned  front  and 
back.  Slide  fastejier  in  center  front. 
Lace  bra. 

8077 — Stepin  with  short  lace  back.  Fig¬ 
ured  silk  batiste  lightly  boned  front  and 
back.  Slide  fastener  over  hip.  Small 
waist  specially  constructed  over  dia¬ 
phragm  for  firmness.  Four  sections  of 
imported  elastic  reinforced  with  batiste 
elastic  made  to  sell  at  various  prices. 

8070 — Stepin  of  silk  batiste  and  two 
sections  of  tissue  weight  hand  knitted 
elastic.  Unusual  construction  at  waist¬ 
line  of  two  material  gores  to  give  hand 
spanned  effect.  Three  inch  waist,  Iwiied 
slightly. 

8080 — Highly  styled  stepin  with  two 
inch  waist.  Made  of  figured  batiste  with 
four  sections  tissue  weight  hand  knit 
elastic. 

Th*  Strous*,  Adler  Co. 

489‘) — 16  inch  Bodicette.  Smoothie 
Emprecette,  plain  batiste  front  and  back 
with  Controleur  con.struction.  Strong 
two-way  stretch  elastic  sitles  and  double 
gores  at  bottom  front.  The  built-up  lace 
bust  fastens  with  hooks  and  eyes  at 
center  front  while  the  girdle  is  fastened 
with  a  Talon  at  center  front.  Well 
boned.  For  heavy  figures.  Sizes  34-46, 
48.  50. 

8015 — 15  inch  Bodicette.  Smoothie 
Emprecette.  Figured  batiste  and  two- 
way  stretch  elastic.  Controleur  back  con¬ 
struction  ;  divided  lace  bust.  Boned  front 
only.  Talon  and  hook  and  eye  closing. 
Nude.  .Sizes  32  to  42. 

4818 — 17  inch  Bodicette.  Smoothie 
Controleur.  Brocaded  batiste  and  two- 
way  lastex.  Lace  bust,  boned  front  and 


waist  and  lacing  feature  for  control 
and  adjustment. 


back.  Talon  and  hook  and  eye  closing. 
Nude.  Sizes  34-44,  46,  48. 

4901 — 16  inch  girdle.  Smoothie  l^mpre- 
cette.  Figured  batiste,  fine  two-way- 
stretch  elastic;  Controleur  back  construc¬ 
tion.  High  waist.  Hip  Talon.  Nude. 
Sizes  25-.14. 

4914 — 17^-2  inch  girdle.  Smoothie  Em- 
Iirecette.  Rayon  faced  batiste  and  two- 
way  stretch  elastic  sides  and  insert  at  l)ot- 
tom  front.  Controleur  back.  Stitched 
trim  on  front  panel.  High  waistline. 
Boned  in  front  only.  Hip  Talon.  Nude. 
Sizes  25-34. 

839 — 18  inch  girdle.  Smoothie,  Con- 
troleur.  Plain  batiste  and  two-way  elas¬ 
tic.  F'loral  design  on  front  panel.  Boned 
front  and  back.  High  waist.  Talon  semi- 
stepin.  Nude.  Sizes  26-32. 

Til*  H.  W.  Gossord  Co. 

4710.A — Designed  for  the  average  fig¬ 
ure  type.  This  garment  is  available  in 
47101)  (tall  average  figure  type).  It  is 
a  combination  to  create  the  new  smaller 
waistline,  by  means  of  lacing  at  the 
center  back.  Of  figured  batiste  and  ma¬ 
chine  knit  elastic  in  Sand-glo  shade, 
b^xtra  long  slide  fastener.  .Sizes  32  to  42 
odd  and  even. 

3602 — .\  new  MisSiinplicity  garment. 
"Cinch-in”  waistline  straps:  and  a  short 
lacing  at  center  back  to  further  decrease 
the  waistline.  Of  .Sand-glo  figured 
batiste  and  matching  satin  elastic  with 
lace  bust.  Sizes  32-42  oild  and  even. 

6716 — .\  new  MisSiniplicitv  garment 
with  decorative  fagotted  inserts  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  middle  of  the  bust  to  the 
edge  of  the  garment  in  a  curve  design. 
Of  Sand-glo  batiste  and  in  bow-knot 
design,  lace  and  machine  knit  elastic.  De¬ 
signed  for  the  slender  figure  type;  avail¬ 
able  in  sizes  32  to  40  odd  and  even. 

()08(l — Back  lacing  combination  for  the 
new  smaller  waistline.  Of  ravon  satin 
and  satin  elastic;  for  evening  wear  for 
the  average  figure.  'I'lie  bust  section  is 
stitche<l  for  reinforcement.  Sizes  32-40 
odd  and  even. 

561 — Btizum-Hi  girdle;  extending  3 
inches  above  the  waistline  in  frotit :  lac¬ 
ing  at  the  center  front  creating  a  smaller 
waistline.  Figured  batiste  and  matching 
elastic  batiste  in  Sand-glo.  Sizes  26-34 
odd  and  even. 

8056 — .A  Sand-glo  lace  bra  with 
stitched  reinforcement  on  the  under  hand 
of  the  bust. 

Poirerte,  Inc. 

D1691 — F'onndation  of  silk  satin  bro¬ 
cade  in  Empress  lines.  The  long  sections 
are  fagoted  to  a  fashioned  lace  bust.  This 
garment  has  bia  band  sides,  a .  defined 
waistline  and  a  special  feature  uplift  bust. 
Comes  in  many  fabrics  to  fit  price  ranges. 

B1237 — Foundation  with  small  waist¬ 
line.  bia  band  sides,  satin  front  and  back. 
F..Iaborate  lace  bra  in  the  Einjiress  idea 
built  higher  and  more  emjdiasized.  Talon 
closing. 

B1693 — Emitress  foundation  with  two 
narrow  gores  of  elastic  each  side  of  the 
front  panel.  Bia  band  sides.  This  is  a 
satin  garment  with  lace  bra  which  is 
moulded  high  and  finished  with  fagoting. 

B1696 — Boneless  foundation  with  high¬ 
ly  styled  bust  with  illusion  of  small  waist 
and  wider  hip.  Silk  figured  batiste  and 
lace  bust.  Hand  loomed  elastic  sides  and 
front  gores.  Talon  closing. 

.\1242 — Foundation  with  Talon  front 


closing.  Darlcen  and  rayon  figured  satin 
for  the  average  and  full  figure. 

A1232 — Junior  foundation  with  Talon 
at  the  back  and  accented  waistline  of 
satin  lace  and  power  net. 

.A2411— Girdle  with  short  lace  back,  bia 
land  sides,  fagoted.  Various  materials. 

A1544 — Girdle  with  special  feature  of 
Hare  above  waistline.  Comes  in  brocade 
with  Talon  front  closing. 

-A  1547 — Girdle  for  light  figures  with 
gored  elastic  feature  at  top  front.  Bia 
band  sides.  This  is  a  satin  garment  with 
Talon  side  closing. 

Rite  Form 

5/141 — Backlacing  foundation  of  solid 
brocaded  batiste  material  with  somewhat 
fashioned  bust  for  the  average  figure. 
Back  is  built  up  over  the  shoulder  blades 
to  contiol  the  flesh,  and  has  a  long  firm 
cupped  inner  belt  to  take  care  of  fleshy 
abdomens.  Backlacing  adjustment.  This 
garment  is  also  made  without  the  inner 
belt  with  a  long  Ixmed  abdominal  and 
diaphragm  i)ad.  Sizes  36  to  56. 

8/146— Long  line  foundation  with 
material  bust  faggoted  together,  b'or  the 
average  as  well  as  full  figure.  Made  of 
all  novelty  small  design  figured  batiste, 
has  long  boned  diaphragm  pad  and  .i 
very  firm  boned  back.  Sizes  35  to  52. 

10/70 — Solid  material  extra  fine  bro¬ 
caded  liatiste  built  up  both  front  and  back 
to  take  care  of  extra  flesh  for  the  average 
and  full  hip  figure.  Has  a  long  front 
clast)  inner  l)elt  that  cups  under  abdomen 
and  controls  surt)lus  flesh.  F'ront  clasp 
on  inner  belt  can  be  l)ent  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  wearer.  Made  for  tall  as  well  as 
short  figures  in  sizes  36  to  56. 

10/115 — For  small  bust  and  average 
hit).  Fine  imported  lace  top  all  around, 
lace  bust  fashionetl  with  faggoting 
stitching.  Extra  fine  brocaded  batiste 
back  and  front  i)anels  and  double  leno 
Darleen  sides.  Lightly  boned  over  dia- 
I)hragm  and  abdomen.  Talon  at  side  to 
waistline,  hooks  and  eves  aU)ve.  Sizes 
34  to  44. 


10/336 — 19  inch  Talon  step-in  girdle 
built  3^2  inches  above  waistline  at  sides 


The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co. 


New  bust  and  under  arm  control  fea¬ 
tures  are  in  this  waistline  control 
foundation. 
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Rite  Form  Corset  Co. 

A  foundation  for  the  fuller  figure 

which  has  special  waist  line  control. 

and  4J4  inches  over  diaphragm.  Made  of 
good  (|ualitv  strong  brocade  and  four 
sections  of  firm  knitted  elastic  at  sides. 
Lightly  boned  front  and  hack.  For  the 
average  and  full  hip  figure;  sizes  28  to  40. 

14/309 — 18  inch  Talon  step-in  girdle 
built  3  inches  above  waistline  at  sides  and 
4  inches  over  diaphragm.  Made  of  very 
fine  brocaded  rayon  silk  batiste  and  has 
two  wide  sections  of  hand  loom  elastic 
at  sides,  with  a  self  material  novelty  iianel 
over  each  elastic  section.  Lightly  boned. 
For  the  straight  hip  figure.  Sizes  27  to  38. 

I.  Newman  &  Sons 

This  season  there  will  be  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  the  Practical  Front  line.  Leno 
side  panels  in  the  sides  of  garments 
where  elastic  has  not  lieen  used  before. 
Higher  waistlines  too  have  been  put  in 
in  various  figure  type  garments. 

1071 — An  .'Micienne  Back  Lace  Girdle 
of  average  length  is  made  of  silk  batiste 
with  shaped  power  net  side  .sections,  to 
achieve  the  definite  waist  line.  The  gar¬ 
ment  is  built  up  about  4  inches  above  the 
waist.  The  back  laces  all  the  way  down 
with  power  net  on  both  sides  of  the 
lacing  eyelets  designed  to  increase  com¬ 
fort  without  sacrificing  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  pull  in  the  waist  line  at  will. 
A  partial  zipper  closing  at  the  center 
front. 

1069 — .Micienne  Step-In  Girdle  is 
similar  to  the  above  but  is  made  without 
the  back  lacing,  and  batiste  elastic  re¬ 
places  the  power  net  throughout. 

761 — .‘X  16  inch  step-in  girdle  made 
with  large  sections  of  double  Leno  web, 
and  cheviette  satin  faced  batiste  rein¬ 
forced  front  and  back  panels :  concealed 
boning  front  and  back.  The  same  ma¬ 
terials  are  being  used  in  a  foundation  gar¬ 
ment  for  the  somewhat  heavier  figure  and 
in  a  back  lace  number. 

531 — A  IS  inch  step-in  is  shown  with  a 
3  inch  elastic  “collar”  at  the  sides  and 
back,  while  the  front  is  built  up  higher 
for  diaphragm  control.  .-X  lacing  adjust¬ 
ment  at  center  back  nips  in  the  waist ;  well 
boned  over  diaphragm.  This  style  is  also 
available  in  a  16  inch  length. 


523 — This  house  has  also  included  sev¬ 
eral  front  lacing  models,  among  which  is 
one  with  a  16  inch  skirt  with  the  high 
fitted  waist  line.  Zipper  at  the  side-front. 
The  material  is  plain  bati.ste  with  woven 
motif  batiste  on  both  front  panels.  Batiste 
elastic  gores  are  at  front  thigh  line. 

The  Formfit  Company 

Formfit  garments  are  approved  by 
.Schiaparelli. 

375 — .X  new  brassiere  to  be  known  as 
“1-ife”,  the  complete  line  of  which  will 
comi)rise  "Sports  Life”,  "Day  Life”  and 
“Night  Life”  in  .X,  B,  C.  and  D  widths. 
The  feature  of  "Life”  brassieres  is  the 
(|uilted  cushions  l)eneath  the  bust  and  the 
lastex  release  section. 

.3873- -/X  Panel- .Xrt  girdle  brought  up 
to  date  for  1940  with  e.xtra  release 
through  the  hips  afforded  by  wider  lastex 
sections  cutting  in  the  front  panel  so  that 
the  cloth  section  in  front  looks  somewhat 
like  an  apron.  This  garment  has  the  flat 
lacing  control  feature. 

2859 — Panel-.\rt  Girdleiere  with  a  new 
circle  w'.iist  feature  which  consists  of 
lastex  bands  of  stripping  around  the 
waist  giving  decided  indentation. 

3883 — .X  Pagan  Charm  girdle  with  the 
circle  waist  feature.  This  garment  comes 
high  over  the  waist  and  typifies  the  1940 
interpretation  of  the  Scissors  .Silhouette. 

2850 — Panel-.Xrt  Girdleiere,  with  the 
lacing  front  feature,  with  extra  wide  sec¬ 
tions  of  lastex  over  the  hips  for  addition¬ 
al  release. 

Standard  Corset  Company 

1426 — From  a  group  of  five  figure  types. 
Front  Talon  closing,  well  lioned  through¬ 
out,  with  material  and  construction  to 
proviile  the  maximum  of  durability  and 
figure  control. 

630 — Back  lace  model  with  fitted  waist. 

3  inches  above  and  16  inches  below. 
Front  Talon  closing.  .Xniple  thigh  room 
j)rovided  with  four  elastic  gores;  breath¬ 
ing  freedom  above  waist  with  elastic 
gores.  Moderately  boned,  recessed  lac¬ 
ing. 

9.34 — Front  lace  model  with  fitted 
waist,  2  inches  above  and  14  inches  be¬ 
low,  side  Talon  closing.  Twin  front  and 
back  elastic  gores  at  bottom  front  and 
back.  Flastic  gores  at  side  to)).  Recessed 
lacings.  Well  boned. 

636 —  Girdle.  Semi-front  recessed  lac¬ 
ing,  Talon  side  closing.  Three  inches 
above  the  waist  and  15  inches  below. 
Twin  i»anel  full  length  side  gores  of 
Darleen.  Lightly  boned  at  back  and  over 
abdomen. 

637 —  Girdle.  Semi-back  recessed  lac¬ 
ings.  Slenderized  waist  3  inches  above 
and  15  inches  below.  Talon  side  closing. 
Full  length  Darleen  side  panels.  Light 
lK)ning  at  back  and  front,  hanbroidered 
panel  front.  'Pwin  clastic  gores  bottom 
front. 

Milady  Brassiere  &  Corset  Co. 

1017 — Long  length,  front  hook,  back 
lace  foundation,  heavily  boned.  Elastic 
gores  in  front  to  give  wearer  additional 
comfort,  4  hose  supporters.  Sizes  34  to 
50. 

1252 — Back  lace  corset,  heavily  boned, 
reinforced  bottom.  Reinforced  with  elas¬ 
tic  sections  top  and  bottom.  Jacquard 
designs.  Sizes  26  to  ,38. 

1087 — Short  length  batiste  foundation, 
zipper  to  waist,  hook  and  eye  from  waist 


I.  Newman  &  Sons 

Higher  waistline  model  with  all-lace 

front  with  long  Talon  closing. 

to  top  of  garment.  Lightly  lK>ne<l.  For 
short  average  figure.  Sizes  34  to  44. 

1088 — .Short,  stout  inner  belt  founda¬ 
tion,  heavily  lioned.  Short  stocky  fig¬ 
ures.  .Iac(|uard  tlesigns.  Sizes  34  to  48. 

1092 — Long  length  batiste  corsclette 
with  zipper  side.  Lightlv  boned,  accentu¬ 
ated  bust  line.  I'or  small  figure.  Sizes 
.34  to  42. 

1282 — 15  inch  batiste  zipper  .girdle  with 
up  and  down  stretch  in  the  back,  side 
stretch  on  sides,  made  of  lastex  batiste, 
reinforced  top  and  bottom.  Lghtly  l)oned. 
Sizes  26  to  32. 

I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co. 

16780— Play  suit  girdle  made  of  needle¬ 
point  Sturdi-Flex  rubber  fabric  with 
controlled  stretch.  Three  tiny  bones  are 
inserted  at  the  top  to  prevent  rolling. 
Other  features  are  detachable  crotch  and 
semi  back  lace  for  adjustabilitv.  This 
may  l)e  worn  as  a  bathing  girdle  as  well 
as  under  play  suits.  Sizes  from  24  to  36 
inch  waist  measurement. 

167.33 — Fashioned  of  fine  needlepoint 
Sturdi-Flex — 16  inch  length  with  Talon 
fastener  that  opens  all  the  way  down 
center  front.  The  front  panel  is  made 
of  a  preshrunk  brocaded  fabric  and  the 
concealed  boning  gives  adequate  abdomi¬ 
nal  support.  The  semi-back  lace  con¬ 
struction  allows  for  a  smaller  waistline. 
This  garment  may  be  easily  donned  be¬ 
cause  of  its  full  length  opening.  Sizes 
24  to  .36. 

18292 — Two-way  stretch  corselette. 
Lightweight,  fashioned  of  power  net  with 
satin  elastic  i)anels  at  front  and  back, 
joined  to  the  garment  with  fagoting 
stitch.  .'Xll-over  lace  contour  bra  and 
rayon  satin  adjustable  shoulder  straps. 
Sizes  small,  medium  and  large. 

“Young  Notions" 

Included  in  the  group  the  Kleinert 
Rubber  Company  is  offering  for  “Young 
Notions”  sections  are  nine  new  styles. 
Outstanding  in  this  group  are: 

14266 — Combination  two-wav  stretch 
girdle  and  pantie  attachment,  made  in  the 
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form  of  a  Chafe-guard.  About  14}^ 
inches  long,  this  little  garment  has  four 
little  liones  to  prevent  rolling.  The  chafe- 
guard  portion  is  made  of  a  verv  fine 
jersey  fabric.  For  sportswear,  made  in 
small,  medium  and  large  sizes. 

14251 — Lightweight  Swiss  Knit  girdle 
with  a  2  inch  sta-put  top.  Will  stretch 
to  16  inch  length  on  body.  Small,  medi¬ 
um  and  large  sizes.  Identical  construc¬ 
tion  in  i)antie  girdle,  44251. 

1427.5 — Tea  Rose  14  inch  raschel  weave 
two-way  stretch  girdle  with  satin  elastic 
panel  at  front  joined  with  fagoting  stitch. 

.Above  sizes  are  e(iuivalent  to  dress 
sizes  11,  13  and  15  for  “Young  Xotions". 

Kops  Brothers 

Xciiio  Sensation  Line — This  grouj)  of 
power  net  girdles  includes  one  called 
“niush”,  worn  21^2  inches  above  the 
waistline.  Front  and  back  are  entirelv  of 
satin  elastic:  front  and  back  seams  arc 
fagoted  on  to  elastic  side  sections  of  new¬ 
ly  developed  lightweight  net  elastic.  A 
new  feature  is  the  two-ply  midriff  con¬ 
trol.  a  section  of  satin  elastic  appliqued 
on  the  inside  top  of  the  elastic  side  sec¬ 
tion.  .\  luxurious  girdle  called  “Mid¬ 
night”  has  a  wide  expanse  of  power  net 
across  the  bottom  front  and  a  part  lacer 
at  the  back. 

.■1(1  instable  If’aists — This  feature  ap- 
I)ears  throughout  a  line  of  six  new  styles. 
Four  are  designed  for  the  average  figure  ; 
two  for  the  heavier  figure.  One  of  the 
average  figure  garments,  stvle  761.  in¬ 
cludes  a  lacer  at  the  toj)  front.  .Made  of 
bnK'aded  batiste  with  a  plain  clastic 
Iwtiste  side  section.  Talon  closing. 

.Xeino  JVonderlift — The  new  feature 
on  these  garments  is  the  lengthened 
patented  inner-belt.  Two  new  styles  arc 
introduced  into  this  line,  Stvle  %-659  for 
the  average  figure,  and  a  similar  garment 
for  the  shorter  figure. 

I.acer  Garments — Five  new  garments 
arc  shown  with  back  or  front  lacer.  .Style 
525  is  of  brocaded  batiste  with  elastic 


Kops  Brothers 

Special  waistline  control  features  in 
this  girdle  are  exclusive  with  Kops. 


gores  of  high  tension  elastic  batiste  for 
waist  and  hiiiline  control.  Worn  two 
inches  above  the  waistline.  Talon  closing. 

H.  &  W.  Company 

This  concern  is  witliholding  its  Si>ring 
line  until  the  middle  of  January.  They 
say.  however,  their  Floradora  laced  gar¬ 
ments  will  be  expanded  for  a  I'loradora 
.Sextette  promotion. 

Amorican  Lady  Corset  Co. 

56 — Xu-Note  garment,  of  figured  ba¬ 
tiste.  Has  matching  elastic  horizontal 
stretch  sides,  vertical  stretch  back.  Lace 
uplift  bust;  low  back;  Talon  closing. 

1561 — .'\n  .American  Lady  ;dl-iu-one, 
of  fancy  Ixitiste.  Has  knitted  elastic  side 
panels,  and  gore  top  back.  Side  hook ; 
lace  bust :  medium  back. 

3440 — .American  Lady  all-in-one  of 
f:incy  batiste,  semi-l)ack-lace<l,  with 
knitted  elastic  side  iianels.  Uplift  bust  of 
.Alencon  lace.  It  is  iMUied  front  and  back, 
and  has  side  hook  closing. 

777 — Miss  Today  girdle  of  two-way 
stretch  woven  elastic.  Honed  in  front: 
Talon  fastening. 

981 — Miss  Today  girdle,  with  satin 
front  ixinel,  vertical  stretch  .satin  clastic 
back,  and  openwork  clastic  side  sections. 
There  is  a  horizontal  stretch  satin  elastic 
section  at  top  of  back.  Has  lioncd  front, 
and  Talon  closing. 

994 — A  back-lace  girdle  that  gives  lac¬ 
ing  control  with  a  high  degree  of  com¬ 
fort.  Of  fancy  batiste,  with  'I'alon  at 
side.  Has  an  elastic  gore  over  the  thigh 
and  across  top  front. 

La  Resista  Corset  Co. 

Highlighted  in  this  line  will  lx;  :i  new 
Lelong  silhouette  with  new  uses  of  fab¬ 
ric.  New  uses  of  boning  will  l)c  stressed 
for  the  small  waist.  These  new  uses  will 
api)ear  in  their  all  in  fmes  but  emiihasis 
will  be  placed  tin  the  new  high  girdles. 
Their  new  silhouette  Lelong  sheath  will 
be  m;ide  in  more  aj)pealing  materials  and 
will  be  one  of  the  highlights  in  their 


I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co. 
Typical  "Young  Modern"  featured  for 
"Young  Notions"  departments. 


Januarv  showing.  .\n  entirely  new  fea¬ 
ture  in  their  Nuback  line  is  promised 
while  the  regular  \uback  line  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  a  new'  stretch  material  for  the 
modern  waistline. 

Dorothy  Bickum 

f 

More  accentuated  waistlines  are  in  this 
line  this  season  with  tops  cut  full  enough 
so  flesh  will  fall  easily  itiside  the  .gar¬ 
ments.  Double  front  seams  for  nipited 
in  control  with  removable  boning  of 
tempered  steel;  also  fabric  under  elastic 
for  flat  frenits.  .Some  double  power  net 
and  short  lace  Inicks. 

5105 — Girdle  of  satin  lastex  and  double 
power  net.  Double  front  seaming. 
Fagoted  seams  the  rest  of  the  garment. 
Talon.  Due  model  is  two  inches  above 
the  w'aistline  and  the  other  is  Ixisom  high. 

5178 — Vagalxmd  I.uckies.  A  girdle  of 
.Skinner  satin  and  I.eno  with  or  without 
short  lacing  at  the  hack.  Comes  in  14  to 
18  inches  in  length.  One  girdle  comes 
with  a  scoop  of  elastic  at  kick. 

Xew'  ill  this  line  is  a  high  waisted 
garter  belt  with  upper  part  of  power  net 
and  lower  of  light  W'cight  batiste.  There 
is  a  short  lacing  at  the  back.  Waltz 
I)anties  with  long  legs  are  of  power  net 
with  satin  lastex  front  and  back  and 
leg  cuffs  to  grij)  the  leg.  Removable 
garters.  The  seams  are  fagoted  and  the 
garment  is  almost  bosom  high  for  even¬ 
ing  or  active  sports. 

Madame  Poix 

This  concern  has  included  in  their  line 
an  especiallv  attractive  shade  of  satin 
which  is  between  a  peach  and  a  nude. 
They  have  a  new  displav  form  made  of 
haril  rubber  to  offer  in  their  promotional 
plans  this  season. 

1737 — I’andeau  with  new  cut  bust  line 
for  the  rounded  youthful  contour.  Comes 
in  net  and  jersey. 

1742 — Mercerized  drop  stitch  mesh 
bandeau  fur  pendulous  bust. 


H  4  W  Company 

A  new  nipped  in  waist  foundation  in 
this  season's  "Floradora"  line. 
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G.  M.  Poix,  Inc. 

Bratsiera  with  higher  and  rounder 
bust  line.  Canter  elastic  feature 
offers  extra  control. 


1751 —  Handeai)  of  satin  with  net  i)or- 
tions  cut  for  rounding  the  bust. 

1744— A  longer  bra  with  semi  high 
back  of  satin  and  lace. 

1752— 1  .ace  top  in  long  bra  with  satin 
I>and  at  waistline.  The  top  is  net  lined 
for  extra  sunport. 

1747 — Xew  cross-over  bra  with  hooked 
top  front.  Bias  cut  for  bringing  in  dia¬ 
phragm.  Comes  in  various  materials  to 
lit  (nice  ranges. 

1696 — Strapless  bra  in  Empire  lines 
with  new  lioning  over  the  bust.  Net  fluted 
trimming.  ImiKirted  elastic  on  laces  and 
satins,  (iood  business  is  expected  on  this 
number  for  narrow  shouldered  evening 
dresses. 

1724 — Long  bra  with  cross-over  in 
back,  hooked  in  front,  elastic  sides  for 
adjusting.  Mesh  bust  t)n  cotton  batiste. 

1731 — Highly  styled  bra  of  lace  which 
is  brought  down  on  to  satin  band  in 
dressmaker  style.  The  lace  is  left  free 
over  the  satin  hand. 

1724 — Utility  bra  which  can  l)e  ad¬ 
justed  to  eliminate  alteration  troubles. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Modal  Brassiere  Co. 

"Laced  Waist",  a  new  bias  brassiere, 
offers  wide  possibilities  for  adjust¬ 
ment. 


Planned  Relation  Between  Corset  and  Costume 
Is  Basis  of  New  Silhouette  Trend 

By  ALICE  DOWD 


IT  is  time  for  a  new  trend  to  de¬ 
velop  in  corset  fashions,  since, 
as  everyone  in  the  fashion  luisi- 
ness  knows,  trends  have  an  average 
life  of  about  seven  years.  It  is 
more  than  seven  years  since  a  new 
trend  developed  and  was  intro¬ 
duced — the  first  lastex  corset  in  the 
fall  of  1931.  That  started  the  trend 
toward  the  l)oneless  tyjje  of  gar¬ 
ment  which  molded  the  figure  and 
gave  much  more  freedom  to  the 
feminine  figure  than  it  had  enjoyed 
for  many  years  previously.  That 
type  of  corset  is  still  excellent  for 
the  woman  who  takes  care  of  her 
figure,  exercises  her  muscles,  is 
conscious  of  her  posture,  and  holds 
herself  correctly.  But.  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  that  woman  is  rare.  Most 
women  need  more  help,  more  con¬ 
trol,  and  more  supjxirt  in  their  cor¬ 
sets  and  that  fact  is  seeping 
through  to  the  minds  of  thousands 
of  women  who  are  your  cor.set  cus¬ 
tomers  today,  and  tomorrow.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  what  most  women 
want  is  a  closer  tie-up  between  the 
corset  and  the  costume  so  that 
when  a  new  silhouette  develops  in 
fashion,  the  corset  as  well  as  the 


dress  is  available  to  her  at  the  same 
time. 

"That  Mainbocher  Look" 

In  Paris  last  spring  Mainbocher 
was  designing  for  his  July  collec¬ 
tion  when  he  suddenly  realized  that 
the  clothes  on  the  models  did  not 
have  the  same  look  as  in  the  sketches. 
Immediately  he  sensed  a  new  sil¬ 
houette  which  needed  a  new  founda¬ 
tion  so  he  called  in  a  corset  designer 
to  work  with  him  on  a  foundation 
that  would  give  to  his  mannequins 
"that  Mainbocher  look".  What 
happened  is  history.  Mainbocher’s 
July  Collection  introduced  a  new 
silhouette  in  fashion  which  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  fashion  jiress  felt  instantly 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  trend. 
Carmel  Snow.  Editor-in  chief  of 
Harper’s  Bazaar,  ojXMied  her  radio 
broadcast  from  Paris  to  .\merica 
with  her  story  of  the  Mainbocher 
corset.  Unfortunately,  what  Main- 
hocher  called  his  "Waltz  Waist” 
was  misquoted  over  the  cables  into 
a  "waspwaist”.  He  never  intended 
his  corset  to  be  heavily  honed  or 
uncomfortable,  hut  he  did  try  to 


give  more  suj)port,  more  foundation 
to  the  figure  under  the  dress. 

And  Now — 

Tho  Dressmaker  Corset 

Ctnset  designers  watched  the 
development  of  the  Mainlxjcher 
corset  with  great  interest  because 
they  were  aware  of  the  beginning 
of  a  new  trend  to  a  closer  feeling 
between  the  corset  and  the  costume. 
When  Mainbocher  arrived  in  New 
York  it  was  agreed  that  he  was 
to  work  exclusively  for  one  of 
the  corset  manufacturers  whose 
new  line  will  l)e  shown  for 
the  first  time  to  corset  buyers, 
merchandise  managers,  and  the 
fashion  press  during  the  openings, 
the  week  of  January  15.  These 
corsets  will  be  merchandised  to  the 
stores  about  one  month  later,  and 
the  stores  which  are  selected  for 
special  promotion  in  connection 
with  this  line  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  feature  a  Collection  of 
Mainhocher’s  dresses  made  over 
this  new  silhouette,  thus  bringing  to 
the  consumer  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  new  silhouette  in  the 
corset  and  in  the  costume  simul- 
taneouslv. 
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Model  Brossiore 

Spring  numbers  will  have  the  lacetl- 
iront  Bias-Bra  feature  with  improve¬ 
ments.  All  figure  types  will  l)e  included. 

new  nursing  brassiere  with  hooked 
front  and  lining  of  rubberized  silk  is 
being  introduced. 

332 — Front  lacing  bandeau  for  junior 
figure.  Sizes  30-36.  Made  in  batiste.  This 
model  is  also  available  in  |)ure  silk  Skin¬ 
ner  satin  and  in  lace. 

339 — Front  lacing  deep  bandeau  for  full 
bust.  Sizes  32-42.  Made  of  pure  silk 
Skinner  satin.  This  model  is  also  avail¬ 
able  in  batiste. 

335 — Front  lacing  long  line  for  high 
girdles,  full  bust.  .Available  in  either 
satin  or  batiste.  Sizes  32-44. 

337 — Front  lacing  long  line  for  heavy, 
pendulous  problem  bust.  Built-up  shoul¬ 
der  lined  with  felt.  Batiste  only.  Sizes 
36-50. 

342 — Extra-full  long-line  brassiere, 
wide  built-up  shoulder  straps,  hooked  at 
sides.  For  the  hard-to-fit,  i)endulous, 
heavy-busted  type.  Batiste  only. 

341 — The  same  brassiere  as  342,  but 
with  hooked  back. 

The  laced  waist  Bias-Bra  is  also  shown 
for  all  average  figure  types  from  narrow 
to  long-line. 

W.  B.  Foundations 

441 — Lightly  boned  high-waisted  girdle 
for  the  average  figure.  In  plain  liatiste 
with  novelty  woven  lastik  side  panels, 
side  Talon  opening  and  a  short  lacing 
in  the  center  front. 

836 — Stylish  Stout  18  inch  girdle  in 
brocade,  boned  back  and  front,  fash¬ 
ioned  waistline  with  knit  elastic  side 
panels  and  double  front  gores.  Divided 
Talon  opening  all  the  way  down  center 
front.  Made  to  size  40. 

1416 — Stylish  Stout  17  inch  girdle  in 
brocade  with  side  Talon  opening, 
fashioned  waistline  with  short  lacing  at 
center  back,  lastik  side  panels  and  double 
front  gores.  Boned  back  and  front,  made 
in  sizes  27  to  36. 


W.  B.  Foundations,  Inc. 

New  waistline  feature  for  this  season 
in  this  "W.  B."  Foundation. 


1872 — Stylish  Stout  corsette  made  to 
size  .50  in  plain  batiste  with  lace  bust  and 
knit  elastic  side  (lanels  and  double  front 
gores.  Waistline  is  fashioned  propor¬ 
tionately  for  the  larger  figure:  boning  in 
front  is  diagonal  iliaphragm  lioning;  the 
ojiening  is  a  divided  coat  Talon  opening 
all  the  way  ilown  the  center  front. 

1865 — Stylish  Stout  with  side  Talon 
opening,  in  plain  batiste  with  lace  toi>. 
Side  panels  and  double  front  gores  are 
of  extra-resilient  woven  elastic  and  the 
garment  is  boned  back  and  front — in 
front  by  diagonal  rliaphragm  lioning. 

211(i — Stylish  Stout  in  silk  brocade 
with  lace  brassiere  top,  made  in  sizes  30 
to  50.  Side  panels  and  double  front  gores 
are  of  knit  elastic  reenforced  with  batiste 
lastik  at  the  sides.  Waistline  stitching 
gives  the  fashionable  middle  and  added 
diaphragm  control.  Side  opening  all  the 
way  down. 

Benjamin  &  Johnos 

4431 — 17  inch  semi-stepin  of  figured 
batiste  with  Talon  fastening,  woven 
lastec  side  panels,  and  6  inch  lacing  in 
back  of  garment  to  give  fitted  waistline 
atid  adjustability.  Top  of  garment  3 
inches  above  waistline.  Boned  front. 

4332 — 16J4  inch  semi-stepin  of  plain 
batiste  with  Talon  fastening,  boned 
front,  woven  lastec  side  panels  and  fitted 
waistline.  Top  of  garment  3‘A  inches 
above  waistline. 

4778 — 16  inch  semi-stepin  pantie  girdle 
with  four  sections  of  lino  lastec  and  bodv 
of  satin  lastec.  Uji  and  down  stretch 
front  and  back,  removable  hose  support¬ 
ers,  fitted  waistline.  Top  of  garment  3 
inches  above  waistline. 

4612 — 16  inch  semi-stepin  with  net 
lastec  side  panels,  satin  lastec  front  and 
back  stretches  up  and  down.  Talon  fast¬ 
ening,  boned  front  and  several  light 
bones  in  back. 


Bon  Ton  &  Roth  Creations 
Highly  styled,  high  waisted  girdle 
with  adjustable  features  to  allow 
control  without  roll. 


5482 — 14^  inch  corsette  of  plain 

batiste  with  Talon  fastening.  Boned 

front  ami  back,  lace  uplift  brassiere, 
niplieil  in  waistline,  rounded  hips,  8  inch 
lace  adjustability  in  back. 

5770 — \lVi  inch  corsette  of  figured 

liatiste  with  Talon  fastening.  Boned 

front  and  back,  lace  uplift  brassiere, 
nipped  in  waistline,'  rounded  hips. 

Bon  Ton<Roth  Creations 

6413 — Tailored  Onesette  with  six  inch 
center  back  lacing  for  smaller  waistline. 
Xiide  shade  batiste,  matching  lastex  side 
panels.  Talon  and  book  and  eye  closing. 
Same  model  available  in  satin  lastex  and 
power  net  throughout  at  higher  price 
under  6406. 

.1435 — “Waltz  waist”  stepin  features 
invisible,  instantly  adjusted  side  lacings. 
Lastex  panels  and  lower  front  gores. 
.Side  front  Talon.  Tea-rose  brocaded 
batiste,  lined.  Moderately  boned:  16  inch 
length.  Same  model  available  in  less  ex- 
liensive  materials  under  3446. 

3447 — 16  inch  Talon  stepin  with  ac¬ 
centuated  waistline  and  slightly  flared 
top.  Six  inch  lacing  center  back ;  light 
boning.  Figured  batiste;  lastex  side 
panels.  Talon.  .Also  available  in  plain 
batiste,  nude  shade,  and  18  inch  length, 
under  3445. 

6410 — Brocaded  satin  Onesette  in  nude 
shade  with  deep  lace  top.  Hand  loomed 
16  inch  elastic  side  panels  and  large  lower 
front  gores.  .Moderately  boned  front  and 
back.  Talon  and  hixik  and  eye  closing. 

6422 — Onesette  of  jKiwer  net  and  satin 
laste.x  joined  by  attractive  fagotting.  b'x- 
tremely  accentuated  lace  bust  and  defi¬ 
nitely  small  waistline.  Talon  center  back. 
Xo  lioning.  Embroidered  motif  front. 

6412 — Onesette  for  larger  figures. 
Semi-built-up  lace  bust,  lined,  aiid  pro¬ 
viding  extra  supiiort.  Strong,  rayon  fig¬ 
ured  batiste,  nude  shade.  Knitted  elastic 
15"  side  panels.  9  inch  lacing  center  back 
for  desired  waistline  adjustment.  Well 
lioned. 


Benjamin  &  Johnes,  Inc. 

"Bien  Jolie"  semi-stepin  of  satin  with 
three  inch  waistline.  Lace  lastex  side 
panels.  Brassiere  of  lace  and  lastex. 
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don*t  want  to  seem  critical— 
but  wouldn’t  it  be  easier  ivith 
a  Talon  fastener?” 


Because  it’s  so  dependable,  people  prefer  the  Talon  fastener  70  foil 

IMPARTIAL  CONSUMER  SURVEYS,  conducted  by  leading  GIVE  YOUR  CUSTOMERS  the  slide  fastener  they  want." 
department  stores  throughout  the  country,  show  that  And  remember  —  only  the  Talon  fastener  has  thejjr 
women  prefer  the  Talon  slide  fastener  over  any  other  important  self-lock,  and  a  patented  method  of  insertiont 
make  —  not  2  to  l...not  10  to  l...but  actually  more  and  reinforcement  —  which  together  make  slide fast-| 
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WHILE  AT  THE  CORSET  SHOWINGS,  OON'T  MISS  THESE  TWO  NEW 
PROMOTIONAL  lOEAS  FEATURING  TALON  SLIOE  FASTENERS! 


The  Corset  with  the  really  LONG  Talon 
slide  fastener  . . .  Introduced  importantly  last  year, 
in  both  girdles  and  all-in-ones,  this  idea  proved  an  im¬ 
mediate  success !  A  good  long  Talon  fastener  —  coming 
down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  hemline  —  provides 
a  wide,  ample  opening.  Eliminates  pull  and  tug.  Pre¬ 
serves  the  shape  of  the  garment.  Saves  wear  and  tear 
and  makes  it  economical  for  customers  to  buy  better 
garments. 


The  Brief  All-Stretch  Girdle  with  a  SHORT 
Talon  fastener ...  You  know  how  these  little, 
light  step-in  garments  taper  up  to  a  small  waistline. 
Yet  every  time  the  foundation  goes  on  or  off,  this 
smallest  part  must  be  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d  over  the  hips. 
A  short  Talon  fastener  relieves  the  strain  at  just  the 
right  pkce.  Makes  the  garment  easy  to  get  on  and  off. 
Saves  its  life!... Your  customers  will  love  you  for 
this  one! 


OfoP 

ey  want, 
has  thf 
insertion 

lide  fast- 
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"pSECIDE  NOW  to  specify  the  Talon  fastener  on 
^  every  possible  order! .. .Then  tie  in  with  the 
dramatic  new  1940  advertising  for  the  Talon  corset 
fastener.  It’s  running  in  full  pages  —  month  after 
month  —  in  influential  women’s  magazines. 

...Send  for  the  brilliant  new  window  and  floor  dis- 

MADE  BY  TALON, 


plays.  They’re  full  of  freshness  and  sparkle... the  kind 
that  display  men  cry  for!...  1939  saw  an  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  sale  of  garments  with  Talon  slide  fast¬ 
eners.  Better  be  prepared  for  another  record-breaking 
jump  in  1940.  All  signs  point  to  the  biggest  year  for 
foundations  with  Talon  fasteners  in  all  corset  history! 

INC.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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WaUiline^ 

cumA  ^inect  an  OnclnAiA^i 

By  BOBBE  DONNER 


So  demanding  is  the  new  silhouette  that  a  corset  wardrobe  is 
fast  becoming  a  necessity.  Designers  offer  garments  for  wear 
with  every  costume — and  even  easy-going  play  clothes  and  most 
lounging  ensembles  require  that  the  figure  be  corseted.  Here  is  a 
careful  analysis  of  what  goes  with  what;  and  a  description  of  the 
new  details  of  corseting  which  will  sell  the  fashionable  customer. 


WITH  the  introduction  of  the  1890,  Princess  and 
Empire  trends  to  fashion,  the  entire  corset  in¬ 
dustry  finds  itself  bending  all  its  energy  and 
ingenuity  towards  meeting  the  retiuirements  these 
fashions  impose  ujxni  it. 

“Wasp-waist”,  “hourglass”,  “scissors  silhouette"  and 
similar  designations  seek  to  explain  the  influences 
which  today  are  giving  impetus  and  a  new  significance 
to  the  sale  of  corsets  and  foundation  garments. 

.\t  all  times,  the  foundation  garment  has  been  the 
groundwork  upon  which  the  fashionable  costume  is 
Imilt.  W'^ithout  its  careful  and  scientific  design,  many 
a  fine  frock  is  ruined  and  fails  to  achieve  its  puriMJse. 

Workers  in  Illusion 

Xo  two  women  are  constructed  exactly  alike.  The 
ratio  of  bust  and  hip  measurements,  lengths  from  neck 
to  waist  or  from  waist  to  knee  vary ;  and  so  on  through 
the  entire  constructional  plan  of  the  female  figure. 
Manufacturers  have  established  and  follow  a  general 
average  measurement  plan  that  to  a  lesser  or  greater 
degree  fits  or  is  easily  adjusted  to  most  women ;  clever 
design  and  the  use  of  new  elastic  fabrics  and  laces  in 
foundation  garments  make  it  jxjssible  to  mold,  and 
transform  many  a  nondescript  formless  woman  into 
a  figure  of  streamlined  grace  and  lieauty. 

By  the  corsetiere's  cleverly  applied  knowledge,  an 
over  plump  bosom  becomes  delightful  and  youthful  in 
contour ;  extra  ix)unds  of  fat  at  hip  or  thigh  are  con¬ 
strained  or  seem  to  disapjiear ;  relaxed  muscles  are 
held  in  and  every  woman  given  a  chaiice  to  create  the 
illusioti  of  sylphlike  grace  and  a  fashionable  youthful 
silhouette. 

Each  season’s  changes  bring  added  problems  to  the 
corsetieres.  For  many  seasons  past  all  their  energies 
were  confined  to  maintaining  a  slim,  fiat-stomached, 
hipless  contour ;  aided  and  abetted  with  all  their  might 
by  the  women  themselves,  who  worked  with  doctors. 


beauticians  and  health  clubs  to  bring  down  their  fig¬ 
ures  to  suit  the  fashionable  plan. 

.All  this  is  changed.  Paris  says  curves,  that  they  are 
beautiful;  that  hips  should  be  emphasized,  so  much  so 
that  all  the  newest  creations  show  pleats,  bustles,  peg- 
top  drapes  and  so  on.  And  the  corsetiere  is  providing 
foundation  garments  to  achieve  the  now  fashionable 
curves,  the  hips  and  the  smaller  waist  line. 

How'  are  American  women  taking  this?  Are  they 
accepting  bustles,  drajies  and  the  curved  hourglass 
figure  without  resistance?  It  is  interesting  to  note 
results. 

First  of  all  almost  all  corsets  are  now  l)eing  built 
on  higher  lines.  The  diaphragm  is  the  center  of  major 
interest  and  all  designers  are  working  on  cut,  fit,  and 
control  of  this  section  in  the  garment.  Call  it  what  you 
will,  it  indicates  a  wide  spread  acceptance  of  the  nipped 
in  waist  effect.  Women  must  l)e  asking  for  it. 

Boning  is  of  course  essential,  and  in  many  of  the 
junior  dance  tyjjes,  laces  after  the  manner  of  grand¬ 
mother’s  corsets  are  employed.  For  the  more  conserva¬ 
tive.  those  still  clinging  to  the  streamlined  silhouette, 
lacings  are  introduced  in  such  strategic  spots  as  center 
front,  sides  and  center  back  sections.  In  each  case  it’s 
a  matter  of  finding  the  means  for  control  where  con¬ 
trol  is  most  important  and  of  course  it  varies  in  many 
women. 

There  are  those  too,  who  prefer  the  waist  high  step- 
in.  and  here  too  we  find  it  built  up  to  cover  and  control 
the  “spare  tire”  or  roll  of  fiesh  induced  by  pressure 
from  below.  For  still  better  control  the  new  bras  are 
often  built  down  to  meet  this  girdle  line. 

For  Play  and  Sports 

For  wear  with  sports  ai)]iarel,  beach  ensembles  and 
play  clothes  the  foundation  garments  are  usually  of 
soft  lightweight  fabrics,  pliable  and  elastic.  Garter  belts 
built  down  to  render  control  at  the  back  and  stomach 
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Each  costume  demands  its  own  figure,  and  corset  designers  are 
rapidly  reaching  the  point  where  any  figure  can  be  made  to 
order.  The  day  of  the  complete  corset  wardrobe  seems  at  hand! 


with  short  hip-free  sides  are  usually  used.  Panty 
girdles  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  and  the 
favorites  of  most  juniors.  These  are  now  also  showing 
built-up  front  sections,  small  bones  and  lacings  at  sides 
or  back. 

For  Rolaxotion 

For  lounging  ensembles,  no  foundation  garments  are 
worn,  unless  the  garter  belt  type  is  essential  for  com¬ 
fort  and  support  to  back  and  stomach.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  dress-up  hou.se  coat  or  dinner  gown  quite 
another  idea  prevails.  With  these,  foundation  garments 
are  in  many  instances  really  a  must ;  for  most  of  these 
new  gowns  are  on  fitted  or  princess  lines,  requiring  a 
smooth  diaphragm  and  waist  control.  No  special  types 
of  garments  are  specified,  for  this  is  always  a  personal 
matter,  some  women  wearing  girdles,  others  step-ins, 
corsets  or  all-in-ones,  similar  to  the  garments  used  for 
evening  wear.  Light-weight,  they  should  of  course, 
always  be. 

Th«  Tailored  Costume 

For  day  wear,  under  tailored  suits,  coat  dresses  or 
sixirts  wear,  the  usual  favorite  is  the  step-in,  built  up 
of  course,  while  for  dress  wear,  the  all-in-one  is  gen¬ 
erally  preferred.  The  newest  innovation,  which 
promi.ses  to  create  quite  a  sensation,  is  the  front  clos- 
ing  type,  with  full  length  zipper,  making  it  possilde  to 
.slip  into  it  as  one  does  into  a  coat.  For  the  larger 
woman  this  is  a  boon  indeed,  and  will  mark  her  free¬ 


dom  from  those  dread  hours  of  struggling  into  tight, 
too  well  fitted  garments. 

( )n  many  step-ins,  fabric  backs  are  now  generally 
used,  since  this  type  is  today  in  greater  demand  than 
tlie  all  around  two-way  stretch  girdles.  The  reasons 
given  are  that  the  fabric  back  gives  a  straighter, 
smoother  and  more  controlled  contour. 

Colors  and  Fabrics 

Black  is  a  big  favorite  in  all  lines  this  year,  and 
some  lines  show  such  colors  as  navy  blue  and  sky  blue, 
as  well  as  tea  rose,  flesh  and  white.  For  resort  wear 
many  fashionables  are  selecting  the  flesh  tones  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  white.  They  prefer  the  blending  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  with  the  flesh  tone  rather  than  the  contrast. 

.Satin  riblxjn  brocade,  jxtwer  net  and  the  new  Dognin 
laces  are  widely  used.  .Sheer  batiste  is  a  great  favorite 
when  a  light,  airy  and  cool  garment  is  desired.  Alencon 
lace  tops  in  most  cases  add  a  touch  of  elegance  to  these 
garments. 

For  evening,  the  strapless  all-in-one  designed  by 
Belong  gives  ample  supjxirt  without  straps  or  buckles 
through  its  cleverly  constructed  bust  .sections  and  the 
ingenuity  of  its  cut. 

Throughout  the  fashion  cycle,  it  is  obvious  that 
proper  foundations  are  imperative  for  the  woman  who 
would  look  her  most  fashionable  and  charming  self  on 
all  occasions.  Actually  it  necessitates  a  foundation 
wardrobe  planned  to  provide  the  proper  type  of  gar¬ 
ment  for  each  type  of  costume. 
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Yes,  probably  .  .  .  But  how  attain  those  ends? 
The  country's  leading  corset  manufacturers 
answer  THE  BULLETIN'S  questions  frankly.  We 
asked  them : 

First:  What  suggestions  have  you  to  aid  the 
retailer  in  increasing  his  corset  and  brassiere 
volume  during  the  first  six  months  of  1940? 

Second  :  What  store  in  your  estimation  is  doing 
the  outstanding  corset  job,  and  why  do  you 
think  so? 

Third:  What  can  the  retailer  and  manufacturer 
do  cooperatively  for  their  mutual  benefit? 


Because  we  wanted  to  collate 
data  helpful  to  the  corset  re¬ 
tailer,  The  Hulletin  during 
recent  weeks  consulted  a  score  of 
front-rank  corset  manufacturers. 
We  did  so  confidently,  and  the 
painstaking  nature  of  their  replies 
exceeded  our  expectations.  They 
commented  on  the  1940  outlook, 
made  forecasts,  s{X)ke  of  probable 
prices,  deliveries,  inter-departmental 
cooperation,  store  hours,  more  per¬ 
sonalized  service. 

Our  kind  informants  went  on  to 
make  recommendations  concerning 
advertising  copy,  mats,  window  dis¬ 
plays,  store  modernization,  training 
of  personnel,  deep  stocks  of  best 
sellers,  the  40-hour  week,  chain- 
store  competition,  foundation  ward¬ 
robe.  l)etter  contact  l)etween  retailer 
and  manufacturer,  store  hours, 
direct  mail,  and  so  on  and  on.  Be¬ 
cause  of  space  limitations  we  hasten 
to  step  aside  and  without  more  ado 
present  extracts  from  some  of  those 
refdies  to  our  questions. 

Two  Corsets  in  Every  Wardrobe 

The  first  manufacturer  to  testify 
told  us; 

“To  increase  volume,  sell  more 
than  one  garment  to  each  customer. 
That’s  the  easiest  way!  You  re- 
memher  that  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Com¬ 
merce  reports  show  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  buys  less  than  half  a 
corset,  and  less  than  one-quarter  of 
a  corselette,  and  only  one  brassiere. 
In  contrast  she  buys  two  and  a 
quarter  hats,  three  and  a  half  pairs 
of  shoes.  12  pairs  of  stockings. 

“One  reason  she  buys  several 
pairs  of  shoes,  for  instance,  is  style. 
She  discards  shoes  before  they  are 
worn  out.  Quite  different  with  re¬ 
gard  to  corsets;  for  it’s  customary 
to  own  but  one  corset  and  to  wear 
that  until  it  is  ragged.  A  woman 
needs  at  least  two  corsets,  if  only 
to  wear  one  while  the  other  is  being 
washed.  The  woman  who  really 


cares  about  her  comfort  and  appear¬ 
ance  needs  also  corsets  of  varied 
types  that  will  be  suitable  for  wear 
on  different  occasions.  Yes,  she 
even  needs  corsets  that  differ  from 
each  other  only  as  regards  color, 
for  a  sheer  gown  should  have  a 
corset  of  appro.ximately  the  same 
color  as  the  fabric  of  the  gown. 

“The  retailer’s  corset  sales  will  he 
greatly  increased  if  he  keejis  his 
stock  constantly  in  sizes  by  frequent 
ordering.  That  should  be  obvious, 
but  apparently  it  isn’t  ...  To  re¬ 
capitulate.  the  retailer’s  easiest 
avenue  to  increased  sales  is  through 
selling  more  than  one  garment  to 
each  customer. 

“As  to  your  Whodunit  question, 
viz.,  who’s  doing  the  best  job  of 
retailing  corsets  and  brassieres, 
please  excuse  me.  You  see,  we  sell 
all  the  stores  and  we  don’t  care  to 
risk  an  expression  of  opinion. 

“Your  third  and  last  question 
concerns  cooperation  of  retailer 
with  manufacturer.  I  know  of  no 
industry  where  there  is  as  much 


cooperation — that’s  why,  to  my 
mind,  the  corset  industry  is  so 
healthy.  Both  parties  realize  that 
the  success  of  the  corset  industry 
depends  on  the  success  of  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  department.  The  retailer 
shows,  by  his  friendliness  and  co¬ 
operative  efforts,  that  he  is  aware 
of  the  manufacturer’s  never-ending 
endeavors  to  increase  the  retailer’s 
volume  and  profits.’’ 

Selling  Begins  at  Home 

Our  second  manufacturer  -  in¬ 
formant  testified : 

“How  can  the  retailer  of  corsets 
and  brassieres  increase  his  volume 
in  1940?  Fewer  style  numbers  and 
more  complete  stock  of  those  car¬ 
ried.  to  avoid  frequent  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  part  of  shoppers.  We  have 
observed  that  the  outstandingly 
successful  buyers  are  those  who 
(Mice  or  more  each  week  have  their 
salesgirls  report  earlier  than  usual 
and  thereupon  proceed  to  ‘sell’  them 
the  outstanding  features  of  each 
new  number.  In  no  other  depart- 
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Intimate  Feeling  at  McCreery’s 


Wallpaper  for  fhe  walls;  full  length  mirrors;  a  Victorian  feeling  to  display  niches 
and  amusing  wasp-waist  cut-outs  make  a  light  atmosphere  in  this  department. 


nient  of  the  store  is  familiarity  with 
the  stock  carried  and  knowledge  of 
fit.  quality  and  workmanship  more 
important. 

"You  ask  for  the  name  of  a  store 
whose  corset-brassiere  iterformance 
is  especially  noteworthy.  In  our 
ojHnion  Neiman-Marcus  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  is  doing  a  bang-up  job. 

"What  can  the  retailer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  do  cooperatively  for  their 
mutual  benefit?  Prompt  delivery  to 
customer,  preceded  by  careful  in¬ 
spection  of  goods  before  shipping. 
If  a  store  adopts  the  slogan,  ‘the 
customer  is  always  right’,  it  should 
not  accept  the  adulation  accruing 
from  such  an  altruistic  policy  if  it 
then  proceeds  to  pass  on  to  the 
manufacturer  the  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  that  ix)licy — unless,  of  course, 
there  is  some  definite  defect  in  the 
merchandise.  Again,  fill-in  orders 
for  one  or  two  garments  should  be 
held  and  sent  in  not  oftener  than 
once  or  twice  a  week ;  this  would 
save  money  for  retailer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  alike. 

“A  word  as  to  hours :  Store  hours 
should  be  so  arranged  that  busi¬ 
ness  women  will  not  find  it  diflficult 
to  shop;  as  it  is,  many  go  to  work 
I)efore  the  store  opens  and  do  not 
finish  work  until  after  the  store  has 
closed.  There  would  be  a  country¬ 
wide  business  improvement  if  pro¬ 
ducers  adhered  to  a  40-hour  week 
schedule,  no  overtime — while  all 
distributing  units  should  be  open 
six  days  a  week  and  permit  no  in¬ 
dividual  to  work  more  than  40 
hours.  Such  restriction  of  working 
hours  would  greatly  help  to  balance 
over-production  caused  by  improved 
methods  and  improved  machinery.” 

Handicap  of  Lot*  Dolivary 

There  follows  the  succinct  de- 
ixjsition  of  our  third  spokesman ; 

“One  of  the  logical  methods  of 
increasing  volume  of  sales  would 
be  to  stress  more  strenuously  as¬ 
sortment  of  styles,  so  that  the  de¬ 
partment  can  provide  for  every 
figure  type  that  comes  into  the 
store.  In  recent  years  there  has 
l)een  a  regrettable  tendency  to  re¬ 
strict  the  buyer  in  the  selection  of 
styles,  thus  greatly  handicapping 
her  department.  True,  some  stores 
carry  too  many  lines.  But,  by  select¬ 
ing  her  main  line  intelligently,  a 
buyer  should  find  it  possible  to  offer 


her  clientele  an  adecjuately  broad 
assortment  of  styles. 

"I  prefer  to  refrain  from  naming 
a  store  that  ‘is  doing  the  outstand¬ 
ing  corset  job;  and  why’.  I  do 
want  to  say,  though,  that  many 
stores  throughout  the  country  are 
following  the  principles  I’ve  just 
outlined  and  are  thereby  enabled  to 
give  their  customers  a  complete 
corset  service. 

"The  retailer  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  can  be  of  great  help  to  each 
other,  especially  in  such  aspects  of 
promotion  as  window  dis]4ay. 
newspaiK'f  advertising  and  so  on. 
I‘?spccially  should  the  manufacturer 
give  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
new  merchandise,  either  for  Spring 
or  Fall,  is  frequently  received  so 
late  in  the  season  that  corset  de¬ 
partments  do  not  benefit  from  sea¬ 
sonal  ])romotions  by  the  ready-to- 
wear  departments,  jjarticularly  style 
shows.” 

More  Unit  Sales  to  Clientele 

.  .  .  And,  now  the  fourth  manu¬ 
facturer  gives  us  his  views: 

“We  believe  retailers  could  suc¬ 
cessfully  increase  their  corset  busi¬ 
ness  by  a  closer  and  more  frequent 
study  of  that  department.  One  of 
the  most  direct  and  profitable  chan¬ 
nels  of  providing  additional  corset 
business  is  undoubtedly  the  ‘ward¬ 
robe’  idea.  One  of  our  competitors 
recently  published  some  pretty  as¬ 
tounding  figures  on  the  paucity  of 
corsets  in  the  average  woman’s 
wardrobe.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  a  very  satisfactory  in¬ 
crease  in  business  could  be  obtained 
by  intelligently  developing  tbe 
present  market,  even  without  trying 
to  increase  the  number  of  cu.stomers. 

“If  merchandising  officers  de¬ 
voted  as  much  attention  to  a  study 


of  the  corset  department  details  as 
they  do  to  other  departments  it 
wouldn’t  take  long  for  gratifying 
results  to  show.  You  have  j)robably 
seen  the  interesting  article  in  a  re¬ 
cent  trade  paper  explaining  briefly 
yet  clearly  how  a  mid-western  de¬ 
partment  store  has  applied  itself  to 
the  task  of  sel.ing  a  personal  ap¬ 
pointment  service  to  its  clientele,  as 
;i  means  of  e.xtending  its  corset 
business.  For  a  product  that  is  as 
intimate  in  its  nature  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  garment,  it  seems  th:it  the  plan 
of  making  selling  of  these  garments 
intimate  is  aiqa'opriate. 

“Because  of  the  nice  profit  per¬ 
centage  which  the  average  dei)art- 
ment  store  has  enjoyed  from  its 
corset  department,  I  believe  the 
merchandise  offices  and  store  mana¬ 
gers  generally  are  too  content  and 
overlook  opportunities  to  increase 
volume.  We  believe  that  promo¬ 
tion  of  corsets  by  the  stores  is  too 
often  sporadic  and  inadequate.  If 
corsets  are  displayed  in  side-street 
windows,  the  department  will  real¬ 
ize  side-street  results.  If  the  dis¬ 
play  of  this  same  merchandise  is 
handled  as  adroitly  in  the  windows 
and  in  the  department  as  are  most 
of  the  other  lines,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  resulting  business  cannot 
be  equally  impressive. 

“As  to  your  second  question,  we 
lack  adequate  and  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  which  would  enable  us  to  in¬ 
telligently  comment  on  the  store 
doing  the  outstanding  corset  busi¬ 
ness  today. 

“Now  for  your  third  question. 
Among  the  things  that  retailers  and 
manufacturers  can  do  cooperatively 
to  hel])  the  common  cause  are  a  few 
things  which  everyone  knows  but 
usually  does  nothing  about. 

“First,  earlier  and  more  substan- 
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tial  ordering  of  stock  for  seasonal 
selling. 

“Second,  wider  use  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  material  which  the  manufac¬ 
turer  furnishes.  For  the  manufac¬ 
turer  knows  the  salient  selling  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  product  and  is  better 
able  to  point  them  out.  Such  mate¬ 
rial,  however,  is  difficult  to  use  in  a 
store  omnibus  ad  unless  rearranged 
and  sometimes  rewritten.  This  ob¬ 
stacle  is  well  recognized,  but  the 
fact  remains  more  profitable  use 
could  be  made  of  the  expenditures 
which  the  manufacturer  makes  in  an 
endeavor  to  help  the  dealer  keep 
stock  moving. 

“Thirdly,  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
stores,  in  their  cooi)erative  adver¬ 
tising.  to  try  to  hide  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  trade  name.  Yet  it's  the 
mention  of  this  brand  name  that 
makes  the  manufacturer  willing  to 
share  50%  of  the  space  cost.  He 
should  be  given  a  better  run  for  his 
money.  Then,  too,  store  would  get 
a  better  run  for  its  money  by  giving 
more  prominence  to  trade  names 
that  in  many  cases  are  nationally 
advertised  and  nationally  accepted 
by  the  consuming  public. 

“It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  l)e 
a  very  smart  thing  for  store  execu¬ 
tives  to  call  in  manufacturers  (K'ca- 
sionally  and  talk  alx)ut  their  mutual 
problems.  manufacturer  is  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  maintain  this  con¬ 
tact  with  his  stores  and  prospects, 
sometimes  under  great  difficulty.  It 
would  be  refreshing  were  the  store 
to  take  the  initiative  occasionally  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
much  to  be  gained  by  a  frank  and 
personal  contact. 

“To  conclude,  let’s  hope  that  the 
experiment  of  the  Forum  section  of 
The  Bulletin  will  prove  to  be  an 
unqualified  success  from  the  very 
beginning  and  that  its  possibilities 
for  effectiveness  will  be  recognized 
and  thoroughly  appreciated.’’ 

Reducing  Numbers  50% 

Jumps  Soles 

The  fifth  witness  speaks : 

“For  greater  volume  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  retailer  concentration 
of  stocks  so  that  fewer  duplicating 
lines  are  carried.  This  will  enable 
the  buyer  to  maintain  complete  style 
and  size  selections;  with  a  balanced 
stock  it  will  be  easier  for  the  de¬ 
partment  to  avoid  markdowns. 


Concentrate  on  branded  lines  that 
are  constantly  being  promoted  na¬ 
tionally  so  that  a  strong  consumer 
demand  for  them  is  always  present. 

“Tie-ups  with  the  ready-to-wear 
divisions  of  the  store  should  be 
arranged  through  fashion  shows, 
advertising,  window  displays  and 
fitting  room  placards.  National 
advertisers  usually  supply  material 
for  such  promotional  efforts.  Mer¬ 
chandise  managers  should  bear  in 
mind  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  corset  section  earns  10.5%  of 
the  store’s  profits  is  the  consistent 
advertising  of  the  major  corset 
houses  .  .  .  constantly  building  a 
market  for  better  grade  goods. 

“Modernize  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment  so  that  it  reiiresents  an  inti¬ 
mate  department,  where  your  cus¬ 
tomers  can  be  assured  of  jiersonal- 
ized  service  in  inirchasing  their 
foundation  garments.  Make  certain 
that  there  are  a  sufficient  number 
of  fitting  rooms  and  that  customers 
are  not  inconvenienced  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  fitting  or  being  fitted. 
Locate  the  department  as  near  to 
the  ready-to-wear  sections  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  encourage  inter-department 
cooperation. 

“What  store  in  our  estimation  is 
doing  the  outstanding  corset  job  and 
why?  .  .  .  From  iioint  of  volume 
it  is  safe  to  say  J.  L.  Hudson,  De¬ 
troit,  maintains  ‘the’  corset  depart¬ 
ment.  The  de])artment  is  sectioned 
into  ‘Shops  Within  a  Shop’  so  that 
both  the  woman  who  wants  a  low 
priced  garment  and  the  customer 
who  seeks  higher  priced  merchan¬ 
dise  can  find  a  full  selection.  Com¬ 
plete  attention  is  given  to  every 
type  of  corset  problem  from  the 
feather-light  pantie  for  the  young 
girl  to  surgical  garments  for  special 
cases.  Because  of  a  balanced  stock 
and  a  representative  grou]i  of 
branded  lines,  the  department  suc¬ 
cessfully  caters  to  every  type  of 
customer. 

“Study  the  promotional  and  ad¬ 
vertising  efforts  of  Hudson’s.  You 
will  see  that  despite  the  size  of  the 
store,  individualized  attention  is 
stressed,  especially  through  their 
fitting  service.  The  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  too,  is  smartly  prepared 
and  capitalizes  the  promotional 
efforts  of  national  advertisers. 

“And  now,  you  ask,  what  can  the 
retailer  and  manufacturer  do  co- 
oj^eratively  for  their  mutual  benefit  ? 


In  most  cases  it  will  be  found  that 
the  manufacturer  who  is  spending 
huge  sums  of  money  to  bring  the 
name  of  his  product  before  the 
women  of  the  nation  realizes  that 
he  must  help  the  store  sell  that 
product  by  modern  merchandising 
methods.  Since  his  advertising  is 
constantly  creating  a  demand,  it  is 
no  less  than  wise  for  stores  selling 
the  product  to  carry  a  balanced 
stock  so  that  the  consumer  will  find 
both  figure  tyjK*  and  size  she  needs. 

“While  it  is  recognized  that  buy¬ 
ers  prefer  nut  to  place  their  eggs 
in  one  basket,  a  study  of  the  indus¬ 
try  will  show  that  careful  selection 
of  resources  from  among  the  out¬ 
standing  branded  houses  will  give 
stores  merchandise  that  is  assured 
of  turnover.  Mitreover  the  better 
branded  lines  offer  numerous  pro¬ 
motional  aids  to  the  store  varying 
from  traveling  window  units  to  ad¬ 
vertising  mats. 

“We  take  our  own  medicine  and 
so  our  bouse  has  concentrated.  Re¬ 
ducing  the  numliers  in  its  line  more 
than  .^0%  has  appreciably  jumped 
our  sales  to  the  trade.  It  simplified 
buying,  for  all  ‘dead  wood’  had  been 
removed  from  our  line.  The  buyer 
is  able  to  make  her  purchases  with 
greater  confidence  and  lioth  the 
manufacturer  and  the  store  have 
increased  turnover  and  profits.” 

Better  Ads,  Training,  Buying 

The  views  of  the  sixth  industrial¬ 
ist  questioned : 

“Progressive  retailers  can  in¬ 
crease  volume  by  improving  their 
advertising.  Let  them  put  fashion 
into  their  advertising  copy.  Then, 
I  say.  advertise  consistently — a  full- 
page  ad  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  is  fine  but  its  effectiveness  is 
pretty  dubious  unless  the  budget 
permits  weekly  ads  as  follow-ups. 

“Another  thing:  a  corset  buyer 
shouldn’t  be  satisfied  with  keeping 
merely  her  own  selling  staff  posted. 
She  should  see  to  it  that  the  sales 
personnel  of  other  departments — 
principally  apparel  departments — is 
sold  on  the  need  for  corsets  if  the 
currently  modish  silhouette  is  to  be 
achieved. 

“The  corset  business  in  1940 
should  be  excellent,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  general  conditions  have  im¬ 
proved  but  liecause  corsets  are  to¬ 
day  an  essential  part  of  every 
woman’s  wardrobe.  Prices  will 
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Me  Cutchaon's— The  canfar  mofif  givat  a  faaling  oi  importanca 
and  luxury  to  tha  display. 


Saks-Fifth  Avanua— Davofad  to  tha  amus¬ 
ing  in  display,  Saks  is  light  but  dafinita 
about  tha  Mainbochar  silhouatta. 


it-  T 


Starn's — Cut-outs  carry  out  tha  thama  of  tha  hourglass  silhouatta; 
raady-to-waar  connaction  is  mada. 


Bonwit-Tallar — Ralation  batwaan  founda¬ 
tion  and  costuma  high-lightad  in  a  window 
lika  a  staga  satting,  alaborataly  framad. 


probably  advance  but  retailers 
should  not  be  led  to  over-buy  as  a 
result  of  their  conviction  that  prices 
will  advance  strongly.  That’s  pure 
gambling;  no  man  knows  definitely 
that  goods  will  be  higher.  The  wise 
retailer  will  be  satisfied  to  avoid 
delays  in  deliveries  by  placing 
orders  well  in  advance  of  delivery 
dates.  This  does  not  necessitate 
buying  larger  quantities  or  carrying 
larger  stocks.  It  does  mean  a  change 
from  hand-to-mouth  buying.  Such 
cooperation  with  the  manufacturer 
helps  all  hands,  from  consumer  all 
the  way  back  to  her  sisters,  the  New 
England  factory  girl  and  the  weaver 
in  the  Southern  cotton  mill.” 

TIm  Succinct  Suvunth 

Three  short  paragraphs  sufficed 
for  our  seventh  speaker: 

“First,  as  to  means  of  increasing 
volume.  A  store  that  feels  its  cor¬ 
set  department  supplies  an  out¬ 
standing  service  can,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  increase  business  by  the  use  of 
dropnin  announcements  of  that  fact 
in  advertisements.  This  should  not 
only  draw  trade  to  the  store  but  in 
addition  will  tend  to  make  women 
corset -conscious. 

“A  store  doing  an  outstanding 
corset  job  is  Albert  Steiger  Co.  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  buyer  of 
this  store  has  had  long  experience 
in  merchandising  and  in  making  her 
decisions  is  not  impeded.  She  is 
almost  constantly  on  the  floor  and 
closely  suijervises  the  service  given 
by  her  assistants.  The  lines  carried 
are  properly  diversified  and  ade¬ 
quate  for  all  requirements.  The 
policy  of  this  department  manager 
is  to  provide  the  highest  type  of 
constant  service.  Sales  are  infre¬ 
quent,  unnecessary. 

“The  manufacturer  and  the  de¬ 
partment  store  can  unite  on  a  policy 
that  will  eliminate  many  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  merchandising  offers  by 
manufacturers  and  demands  by  the 
retailer.  This  phase  of  retailing  is 
constantly  becoming  more  serious  to 
the  manufacturer  and  impels  him 
to  increase  his  prices  to  compensate. 
This  may  eventually  become  disas¬ 
trous  to  branded  line  manufactur¬ 
ers,  for  it  will  create  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  in  corset  values  offered  by  the 
department  store  as  compared  to 
those  of  chain  stores  and  bargain 
basements.' 
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Th*  Piv«  FundoiiMiitab 

Our  eighth  manufacturer’s  pains¬ 
taking  contribution: 

“We  have  many  accounts  on  our 
Ix)oks  both  large  and  small.  There 
are  astonishingly  few  large  stores 
that  are  doing  a  job  worthy  of 
themselves  and  the  communities 
they  serve.  Some  accounts  send  re¬ 
peat  orders  as  often  as  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  others  lose  sales  by 
accumulating  orders  for  a  month, 
or  until  a  sales  representative  comes 
in.  The  stores  that  have  a  system¬ 
atic  regular  repeat  system  in  the 
corset  department  are  the  same  ones 
whose  advertising  is  the  most  regu¬ 
lar.  whose  claims  are  the  least,  and 
whose  profit  statements,  where  pub¬ 
lished.  are  the  most  favorable. 

“First  of  all  the  retailer  must  be 
ojXMi  to  buy  early.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  must  be  ready  to  deliver  early 
and  to  take  care  of  repeat  orders. 
Uncertain  economic  conditions 
make  it  more  unwise  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  have  heavy  stocks  than  for 
the  manufacturer,  who  has  advan¬ 
tage  of  nationwide  distribution. 

“To  your  query  as  to  what  the 
corset  retailer  needs  to  increase  his 
business  I  submit  categorical,  and 
perhaps  axiomatic,  answers: 

"Deep  stocks  of  the  best  selling 
items.  (Our  firm  supplies  a  list  of 
the  best  sellers  including  a  propor¬ 
tionate  sale  by  sizes.) 

"Regular  advertising.  Using 
moderate  size  space,  not  all  in  a  few 
splurges.  (The  national  advertiser 
should  provide  advertisements  us¬ 
ing  retail  appeal.) 

"Display  ^ciinlozes.  Although  the 
corset  department  d<jes  only  about 
1.5  to  2%  of  a  department  store’s 
business — perhaps  up  to  5%  of 
specialty  store  business — today  it 
deserves  top  billing  because  of  its 
publicity  value.  If  possible,  a  cor¬ 
set  department  should  have  an  ex¬ 
clusive  window  at  least  once  a 
month  and  a  combination  window 
with  ready-to-wear  or  lingerie  more 
frequently.  The  store  that  can  do 
so  should  devote  at  least  one  little 
entrance  w’indow  to  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  at  all  times. 

“Better  infonnation  jor  the  sales 
personnel.  The  buyer  should  give 
her  girls  a  thorough  training  on  the 
new  items  she  has  bought,  telling 
how  they  supplement  the  old.  (It 
is  often  advisable  to  permit  a  manu¬ 


facturer,  whose  merchandise  has 
been  in  the  store  for  many  years 
and  whose  motives  are  not  over- 
selfish,  to  explain  his  merchandise 
before  or  after  store  hours.)  One 
of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  retail 
sales  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  salespeople.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  our  best  available  inforn^ation 
the  person  behind  the  counter  has 
not  increased  his  or  her  annual  sales 
to  the  same  degree  as  have  sales¬ 
people  in  other  fields.  Nor  has  re¬ 
tail  production  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  industrial  efficiency. 

“Foundation  zvardrobe  idea. 
While  it  is  true  that  this  is  a  time¬ 
worn  subject,  few  stores  have  made 
a  serious  continuous  attempt  to  put 
this  across  by  suggestive  selling. 
The  number  of  corsets  and  bras¬ 
sieres  sold  to  the  average  American 
woman  per  year  is  ridiculous. 

“Cooperation  between  corset  and 
ready-to-wear  departments.  Style 
shows,  yes.  P  Ms  for  a  consum¬ 
mated  sale  resulting  from  sugges¬ 
tion  from  another  department,  yes. 
^lore  important,  have  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  sign  the  orders  so  that 
a  few  of  the  new  items — and  fill-ins 
on  regular  items — are  available  in 
stock  when  new  clothes  are  being 
advertised.  Ready-to-w'ear  for 
Spring  1940  season  is  already  being 
shown  and  will  be  available  early. 
Judging  by  past  experience  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  corsets  will  be 
ordered  for  February  25  delivery, 
with  a  few  stores  buying  for  Janu¬ 
ary  25  delivery.  In  many  instances 
this  is  too  late  to  obtain  the  full 
benefit  of  the  ready-to-wear  season. 

Informal  Soiling  Paramount 

“We  have  no  axe  to  grind  and 
while  we  realize  the  difficulties  that 
abound  in  retail  store  operation,  we 
can  see  glaring  reasons  for  the  ]X)or 
net  return  (NRDGA  Controllers’ 
Congress  shows  0.3%  on  sales  in 
1938;  1.6  in  1937;  2.6  in  1936)  in 
the  department  store  as  a  whole. 
But  you  asked  only  about  the  cor¬ 
set  department.  So,  to  recapitulate, 
it  is  the  corset  manufacturer’s  duty 
to  help  move  merchandise  from  the 
retailer’s  shelf  into  the  hands  of  the 
customer.  Advertising  is  only  one 
step.  Give  the  manufacturer  the 
opportunity  to  impart  honest  sales 
information  to  the  retail  sales  or¬ 
ganization — that  is  paramount.” 
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IN  addition  to  the  questions  which 
we  submitted  to  a  number  of 
manufacturers  on  how  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  could  cooperate 
to  make  1940  a  better  corset  year 
than  has  been  enjoyed  before,  we 
asked  retailers  to  give  their  views 
and  include  suggestions  ix?rtaining 
to  corset  Imsiness  in  general.  Among 
the  outstanding  comments  was  this: 
“The  relationship  between  the 
manufacturer  of  corsets  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  on  a  more  understanding 
basis  than  any  other  in  the  field  of 
ready-to-wear.”  Others  concurred 
in  this  opinion. 

Many  of  the  offered  suggestions 
related  to  direct  buyer  interest,  but 
all  of  them  could  be  read  over  the 
buyer's  shoulder  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  as  a  hint  for  a  betterment  of 
promotional  aids. 

I>«liv«ri*s  and  Box  Idantification 

It  was  pointed  out  that  full  size 
ranges  could  be  maintained  for 
more  efficient  merchandising  if  or¬ 
ders  were  filled  more  promptly. 
Less  stock  and  fewer  lines  need  be 
carried  if  quick  deliveries  could  be 
insured  on  them. 

With  recognition  today  that  there 
are  relatively  few  figure  type  gar¬ 
ments  necessary  in  lines,  together 
with  the  fact  that  elastic  fabrics 
and  adjustable  features  help  mini¬ 
mize  alteration  problems,  stocks  no 
longer  need  to  be  as  extensive  as 
heretofore.  But,  it  was  remarked, 
some  houses,  particularly  those 
making  branded  lines  which  have 
been  a  household  word  for  years, 
have  not  recognized  the  full  possi¬ 
bilities  of  line  concentration. 

The  need  for  more  specific  infor¬ 
mation  on  stock  boxes  was  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  answers.  One  reply 
pointed  out  that  one  manufacturer 
m  particular  marked  his  boxes  so 
that  type,  length  of  garment,  bust 
measurement,  waist  measure  and 
price  guide  were  an  aid  that  others 
might  well  follow.  Especially  at 
the  start  of  a  season  with  new  gar¬ 


Quicker  deliveries,  clear  identification  of  stock  box 
contents,  more  attention  to  retail  requirements  in 
promotion  aids,  are  some  of  the  requests  they  make 
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ments  coming  in,  salespeople  could 
follow  a  given  form.  To  keep  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  mind  of  the  customer's  fig¬ 
ure  and  to  be  confronted  with  un¬ 
accustomed  box  identification  for 
wanted  garments  is  particularly 
difficult  for  new  salespeople.  We 
know  one  manufacturer  who  has 
marked  his  boxes  in  full  code  and 
he  reports  that  in  the  past  year  that 
it  has  been  in  effect,  buyers  have 
found  it  helpful. 

Show  Linos  in  Soquonce 

Few  manufacturers,  buyers  say, 
show  their  lines  in  comprehensible 
setjuence.  They  say,  “We  like  to 
think  of  purchasing  with  a  picture 
of  their  stock  in  mind.  That  is, 
segregate  foundations,  corsets,  bras¬ 
sieres;  juniors,  average  and  stout 
as  we  do  in  our  departments.  To 
be  shown  a  foundation  then  a  cor¬ 
set.  two  foundations  and  back  to 
corsets  again  in  manufacturers’ 
lines  makes  for  confusion.  Too, 
switching  back  and  forth  on  price 
ranges  is  not  conducive  to  clear 
thinking.  Out  of  this  hit  or  miss 
showing,  some  believe,  cancellations 
are  born.” 

Promotional  Cooporotion 

The  consensus  of  the  replying 
buyers  is  that  manufacturers  co¬ 
operate  remarkably  well  especially 
in  the  way  of  advertising  and  gen¬ 
eral  promotional  helps.  Some  sug¬ 
gest,  however,  that  national  adver¬ 
tising  could  be  more  individualized. 
For  instance,  if  department  stores 
were  given  a  schedule  for  sport, 
evening  or  stout  promotions,  it 
would  l)e  possible  for  them  to  get 
interdepartmental  and  window  co¬ 
operation.  An  example  of  this  is 
in  the  promotion  of  the  past  year 


in  the  young  modern  being  directly 
appealed  to  with  the  wasp  waist  and 
the  mature  woman  looking  on  with 
interest.  An  apjwal  directed  to 
business  women  (who  are  more 
corset  wardrobe  conscious  than 
most  others)  has  proved  successful 
with  one  of  the  country’s  largest 
stores.  How  much  more  successful 
such  promotions  could  be  if  timely 
promotion  by  manufacturers  were 
idanned  on  some  of  their  branded 
lines. 

Another  suggestion  which  many 
are  in  accord  with  is  to  tie  in  more 
fashion  copy  in  advertising.  Such 
fashion  copy,  they  believe,  could 
vary  for  different  parts  of  the 
country  with  little  added  effort. 

Houso  to  House  Canvassing 

We  received  very  few  sugges¬ 
tions  on  what  could  l)e  done  to  re¬ 
capture  the  business  now  secured 
by  house  to  house  corset  distribu¬ 
tors.  All  hoped  that  some  plan 
could  be  devised  through  some  sort 
of  cooperation  between  manufac¬ 
turer  and  retailer.  One  suggestion 
we  quote,  “The  problem  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  business  which  is  now  taken 
by  the  outside  concerns  which  do 
house  to  house  canvassing  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  one  and  we  believe  it  is  one 
which  deserves  study  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  The  only  sugges¬ 
tion  which  we  have  to  offer  is  that 
the  corset  manufacturers  prepare 
some  sort  of  advertising  campaign 
directly  to  consumers  which  will 
sell  to  consumers  the  advisability 
and  advantage  of  buying  from 
legitimate  retail  outlets.  Such  a 
campaign  would  have  to  stress  the 
services  available  in  department 
stores  rather  than  the  actual  mer¬ 
chandise.” 
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0^  Bilk  Rlde>  on 
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Report  by  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD 


C^TJTHITHER  SILK.”  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  specu¬ 
lation  in  the  corset  indus¬ 
try  during  recent  weeks.  With  the 
opening  of  the  spring  buying  sea¬ 
son  on  hand,  merchandisers  are 
wondering  what  effect  the  increas¬ 
ing  prices  of  raw  silk  have  had  on 
their  foundation  garment  sources. 
Will  lines  be  higher  in  price,  or 
will  quality  be  sacrificed  for  price? 
Will  lines  that  in  past  seasons  fea¬ 
tured  silk  continue  to  do  so,  or  will 
they  be  showing  mixtures?  What 
houses  will  retain  their  former  high 
standards  of  workmanship  and  fab¬ 
ric,  absorbing  increasing  production 
and  fabric  costs? 

Cors«ri*rM  Report  Silk  Doniand 

That  there  is  still  considerable 
demand  for  quality  silk  foundation 
garments  is  apparent.  Low  stocks 
in  many  dejxirtment  stores  are 
building  new  business  for  local  cor- 
setieres,  which,  if  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue,  will  make  serious  inroads  on 
retail  volume.  A  survey  of  some 
of  New  York’s  leading  private  cor- 
setieres  discloses  a  steady  demand 
for  the  pure  silk  girdle.  It  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  several  of  the  private 
corsetieres  have  already  experi¬ 
enced  such  a  demand  for  silk 
foundatitms  that  they  are  now 
showing  ready-made  garments  in 
silk  in  addition  to  their  custom 
business. 

Leading  up-town  shops  counter 
by  reporting  difficulty  in  finding 
good  sources  for  silk  merchandise 
and  that  they  are  constantly  seek¬ 
ing  silk  foundations  with  smart  new 
features  to  promote.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  these  shops  represent 
the  high  style  and  luxury  trade  in 
New  York  and  are  a  fashion  index 
for  the  rest  of  the  country,  they 
say  that  manufacturers  in  many 
cases  will  not  make  up  special  gar¬ 


ments  for  them  because  they  do  not 
have  a  volume  business.  Yet  at 
one  of  the  57th  Street  sjjecialty 
shop,  a  silk  paneled  girdle,  confined 
to  them  and  selling  at  $20,  is  going 
well.  They  say  that  they  have  no 
more  resistance  to  this  price  than 
they  do  to  the  $12.50  price  range. 

There  has  l)een  a  great  deal  of 
talk  throughout  the  market  about 
the  price  of  raw  silk  making  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  show  silk 
foundation  garments  in  any  but 
luxury  lines.  Yet  with  the  seasonal 
average  of  raw  silk  prices  during 
the  past  39  years  at  $4.33,  present 
day  prices  actually  are  not  high. 
Some  corset  manufacturers  are 
showing  all  silk  models  for  the 
stores  who  are  stressing  silk  for 
spring  from  the  luxury  viewpoint. 
One  well  known  manufacturer  is 
considering  promoting  an  all  silk 
girdle  for-a-price.  Another  house 
which  uses  only  silk  or  cotton  ex¬ 
pects  to  promote  the  girdle  ward¬ 
robe  believing  it  is  just  as  essential 
to  have  a  change  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  as  of  lingerie. 

A  number  of  houses  through 
smart  buying  have  found  that  it  is 
still  ixjssible  to  do  a  volume  busi¬ 
ness  in  silk.  Maiden  Form,  who 
specialize  in  brassieres  and  “Once¬ 
overs”  rejxjrt  that  the  second  big¬ 
gest  seller  in  their  line  is  a  silk 
satin.  So  far  this  house  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  increase  in  raw  silk 
prices  and  anticipate  being  able  to 
do  so  for  at  least  another  year. 

There  seems  to  be  some  contro¬ 
versy  among  manufacturers  as  to 
the  type  of  elastic  most  suitable  for 
foundation  garments.  On  inter¬ 
viewing  one  of  the  better  known 
houses  that  handle  lastex,  they  re¬ 
ported  that  in  their  opinion  silk, 
found  in  a  high  grade  power  net, 
makes  the  best  lastex  in  the  market. 

A  leader  in  the  corset  industry. 


using  only  silks  and  cottons  in 
their  line,  substantiates  their  belief 
in  silk  for  their  quality  garments  by 
using  it  not  only  for  jianels  but  in 
their  lastex. 

Effort  Mod*  to  Absorb  Prico  Riso 

Medium  priced  models  are  gen¬ 
erally  of  silk  satin  combined  with 
cotton  lastex  and  wholesale  any¬ 
where  from  $48  a  dozen  to  $222. 
.•\11  silk  garments,  many  of  which 
employ  imported  fabrics,  are  more 
expensive.  Among  these  is  an  all 
silk  “all-in-one”  at  Poirette  Cor¬ 
sets,  Inc.,  which  wholesales  at  $60 
each.  Roth  Creations  Inc.  is  an- 
other  house  that  is  showing  a  group 
of  silk  luxury  foundations  includ¬ 
ing  an  all  silk  girdle  with  silk  satin 
panels  veiled  with  cotton  lace  at 
$168,  and  an  “all-in-one”  of  silk 
elastic  and  silk  and  cotton  panel 
with  all-over  Beauvais  embroidery 
selling  at  $300. 

Silk  satins  or  satin  ribbons  are 
the  popular  fabrics  used  in  silk 
foundation  garments  although  some 
mention  is  made  of  silk  crepe  for 
the  junior  figure.  Silk  brocades, 
batistes  and  an  occasional  silk 
taffeta  and  crepe  de  chine  are  also 
shown. 

Manufacturers  as  a  whole  expect 
to  show  as  many  silk  garments  this 
year  as  they  did  last.  At  Lily  of 
France,  increased  costs  up  to  the 
present  date  have  for  the  most  part 
been  absorbed  as  they  report  a 
change  of  price  in  only  three  gar¬ 
ments  out  of  200.  Treo  reports 
that  there  will  be  no  price  changes 
in  their  line.  At  Pauline  Gordon, 
the  trend  toward  higher  prices  is 
noted  but  they  point  out  that  they 
have  had  no  customer  resistance  as 
yet.  Other  houses  report  that 
whenever  possible,  prices  will  re¬ 
main  the  same. 
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Know  Your  Types 

These  basic  uncorseted  figure  types  are  given  here  with  the  idea  that  they  may  prove  helpful  to  buyers  who 
wish  to  identify  the  correct  garment  from  stock  to  fit  customers  of  like  type.  This  chart  could  be  used  in 
instructing  salespeople  on  the  new  garments.  We  suggest  it  be  thumbnailed  to  the  wall  of  the  stock  room 
for  ready  reference  with  stock  numbers  attached  of  the  lines  carried  in  your  department. 


-  V. 


i 


I.  Averag*  2.  Narrow  bosom — full  kips  3.  Full  fop— narrow  hips  4.  Long  skirt  figura 

S.  Larga  abdoman  ralaxad  6.  Junior  figura  7.  Sway  back  8.  Short  waistad  figura 
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^U^  NotLo4^  ^e/pjGAtffie^  Meeti 
^een-A(^  Jbe4na4ijJt 


By  CAROLYN  KREUTTNER 


Good  display  is  of  paramount  importance  in  catching  and  holding  the  young  modern's  inter¬ 
est.  Backed  up  by  informed  selling,  it  will  encourage  her  to  build  a  foundation  wardrobe. 


Girdles  and  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  fdl  a  very  definite  and 
iniix)rtant  role  in  notion  de- 
parttnent  sales.  As  corsets  have 
advanced  in  the  fashion  field  in  up- 
siairs  departments,  so  has  the  pace 
been  kept  in  the  notion  department. 

It  is  natural  for  a  consumer  to 
expect  to  find  related  items  in  one 
spot.  So  the  notion  dei)artment’s 
graduation  from  one-inch  garter 
belts,  on  to  the  twelve-inch  circular 
elastic  garment,  then  to  the  lovely 
molded  and  lightly  boned  garment 
fashioned  for  the  young  modern,  is 
a  natural  one. 

It  is  natural,  too,  that  first  floor 
departments  should  time  their  sales 
scientifically  to  keep  up  with  the 
main  floor  traffic  pace.  Until  re¬ 
cently  notion  department  sales  girls 
sold  girdles  with  little  more  aplomb 
than  was  necessary  for  pins  and 
needles.  Until  recently  buyers  were 
not  as  conscious  that  their  efforts 
in  training  notions  salespeople  to  be 
fashion  conscious  bring  rewards  of 
value. 

The  right  kind  of  selling  involves 
the  jKJwer  of  suggestion.  It  can 
make  such  an  indelible  impression 
uixjii  a  teen-ager  that  she  will  trot 
lack  to  your  charming  notion  de¬ 
partment  year  after  year.  A  few 
well-timed  suggestions  made  by  a 
salesgirl  regarding  size  require¬ 
ments  will  be  helpful  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  young  modern  who  seeks 
what  we  may  call  restraint  without 
discipline. 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  the 
teen-ager’s  first  garment  be  the 
right  garment.  Her  entire  physical 
development  may  depend  upon  this. 
Her  posture  may  be  affected  by  im- 
projx'r  fit.  So  girdles  and  founda¬ 
tions  for  young  moderns  have  been 
scientifically  designed  and  sized  to 
fill  this  need. 


In  making  a  survey  of  five  of 
New  York’s  largest  department 
stores,  a  committee  of  girls  selected 
for  research  purposes  discovered 
that  none  of  these  stores  sold  a 
garter  belt  smaller  than  size  26  in 
any  of  their  departments.  In  other 
words,  young  moderns  with  22  and 
24  inch  waists  either  wore  a  two- 
way  stretch  whether  they  needed  it 
or  not  or  they  wore  round  garters, 
but  the  jiroix^r  garter  belt  was  not 
to  l)e  had  for  love  or  money.  This 
committee  also  discovered  that  there 
was  quite  a  demand  for  small-small 
two-way  stretch  girdles  as  well  as 
brief  ixinties  and  bras.  Here  was 
a  very  definite  market  and  no  sup¬ 
ply.  so  the  committee  went  to  work 
and  created  a  complete  line  of 
girdles  for  young  moderns  to  be 
sold  through  nchon  departments  in 
young  notions  sections. 

In  the  past  four  months,  more 
than  one-hundred  and  fifty  of  some 
of  our  leading  department  stores 
have  installed  “Young  Notions" 
sections  in  their  notion  departments. 
'I'hese  sections  are  highlighting 
foundations  and  girdles  among 
other  items  essential  for  good 
grooming  for  the  teen  age  girl. 
Whatever  is  fashioned  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  interest  and  use  of  the  young 
modern  is  assembled  in  one  spot  to 
answer  her  needs. 

The  teen-ager’s  figure  is  con¬ 
stantly  developing  —  consequently 
she  is  highly  conscious  of  it.  She 
is  taught  that  grooming — a  very 
elusive  word  for  a  teen-ager — starts 
underneath  it  all.  She  is  more  than 
anxious  to  do  a  thorough  job,  so 
here  you  have  a  very,  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  customer. 

Her  consciousness  that  she  needs 
the  type  of  girdle  for  her  very  own 
figure  may  Ite  brought  home  to  her 
by  merely  visiting  a  notion  depart¬ 


ment  for  a  sjKJol  of  thread  for  her 
mother,  a  dress  shield  or  a  rubber 
cajK;  to  protect  her  dress.  At  any 
I  ate.  she  is  there,  and  the  right  type 
of  display  keyed  to  young  modern 
trade  will  definitely  catch  her  eye 
and  hold  her  interest. 

Notion  salesgirls  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  all  sorts  of  ques¬ 
tions.  “Should  I  wear  an  all-in- 
one,  or  a  step-in?"  If  this  girl  has 
an  all-over  plumpish  figure,  recom¬ 
mend  an  all-in-one.  For  overly 
renmded  hips  suggest  a  tightly 
woven  step-in  girdle.  For  a  fairly 
thin  girl,  who  just  needs  a  little 
firming,  suggest  a  more  loosely 
woven  lastex  garment. 

“How  can  I  flatten  my  tummy?" 
A  foundation  cut  high  over  the  dia¬ 
phragm  with  special  attachment  to 
be  sewn  to  her  favorite  bra  is  fine 
for  tummy  bulges  and  diaphragm 
control.  Two  of  these  attachments 
come  with  each  of  this  type  of 
girdle  so  that  two  bras  can  be  kept 
going  at  once. 

“What  can  I  wear  for  active  sport 
to  keep  my  figure  trim?’’  Select  a 
two-way  stretch  pantie  girdle  with 
detachable  supporters  to  l)e  removed 
when  worn  wdth  shorts  or  playsuit 
and  socks. 

“What  is  the  best  type  of  gar¬ 
ment  for  dancing?”  After  selecting 
the  type  of  garment  best  suited  to 
individual  figure  requirements,  sug¬ 
gest  satin  lastex  or  ix)wer  net  girdle 
with  flat  supporters. 

“Should  I  wear  a  girdle  every 
day?”  In  order  to  achieve  a  slim, 
well  proportioned  figure,  the  answer 
is  “Definitely,  yes.’’  A  girdle  ward¬ 
robe  is  just  as  important  as  lingerie 
— it  is  lingerie.  Worn  next  to  the 
body  is  is  even  more  important  that 
it  be  kept  absolutely  immaculate, 
and  frequent  changes  are,  therefore, 
necessary. 
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APPLIANCES 


Brief  Prospectus,  Plans  for  1940 

For  most  of  our  readers  the  fiscal  year  ends  on  January  31st.  So  perhaps 
it  will  not  be  adjudged  inopportune  if  THE  BULLETIN  here  takes  stock  of 
its  Electrical  Appliances  section  by  making  brief  reference  to  1939,  and 
then  outlines  plans  for  1940. 

As  in  1939,  we  shall  continue  to  devote  each  month  many  pages  to  an 
appliance  forum,  a  symposium  in  which  representatives  of  all  branches  of  the 
industry  will  participate.  During  1939  we  presented,  frequently  in  considerable 
detail,  the  views  of  nearly  100  typical  department  stores  scattered  from  San 
Antonio  to  Seattle,  Maine  to  California.  We  published  numerous  commentaries 
on  problems  of  appliance  retailing  as  seen  by  the  small-town  department  store 
doing  a  total  business  of  $100,000  or  so  a  year,  interspersed  by  a  series  of 
critical  analyses  of  appliance  problems  on  an  exaggerated  scale  contributed  by 
principal  executives  of  metropolitan  emporia  with  an  annual  volume  of  30  to 
50  million  or  more. 

Distributors  and  dealers,  too,  have  been  heard  from.  The  consumer  as  well 
has  accepted  our  invitation  to  speak,  witness  our  published  interviews  with 
scores  of  consumers,  not  to  mention  a  variety  of  written  commentary  from 
America's  millions  which  has  appeared  in  these  appliance  columns  during  1939. 
As  for  the  manufacturer's  views,  we  have  had  throughout  the  year  painstaking 
cooperation  from  that  basic  quarter  of  the  industry  and  so  we  have  been  enabled 
to  publish  numerous  extended  interviews  with  chief  executives  of  gigantic  elec¬ 
trical  manufacturing  companies.  An  all-essential  virtue  undeniably  possessed 
by  every  scrap  of  this  critical  material,  concerning  more  than  a  score  of  appli¬ 
ance  types,  has  been  its  utter  frankness,  made  possible  partly  by  our  pledge  to 
refrain  from  positive  identification  of  our  informants. 

In  all  of  our  research  we  have  been  spurred  on  by  four  primary  considera¬ 
tions:  first  that  "appliances"  is  big  business,  five  billions  a  year.  Second,  appli¬ 
ance  departments  of  many  stores  encounter  obstacles  to  profit,  shown  authori¬ 
tatively  in  reports  of  the  NRDGA  Controllers'  Congress  and  the  Harvard  Bureau 
of  Business  Research.  Third,  all  manufacturers — and  a  number  of  retailers  as 
well — insist  that  it  is  easily  possible  to  surmount  those  obstacles.  Fourth,  THE 
BULLETIN  is  a  logical  medium  for  manufacturer-retailer-consumer  discussion. 

Our  plans  for  19407  THE  BULLETIN  purposes  presentation  of  a  series  of 
studies  of  successful  appliance  retailing  operations.  In  this  issue,  the  first  of 
that  series,  a  chapter  relating  to  the  Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark,  and  the 
methods  it  employs  in  retailing  that  king-pin  of  appliances,  the  refrigerator. 
Next  month  equivalent  space  will  be  given  to  a  study  of  how  another  store 
profitably  retails  ironers  and  washers.  Ensuing  issues  will  deal  with  vacuum 
cleaners,  and  so  on  through  the  long  list  of  varied  appliances.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  assure  our  readers  that  criticism  of  whatever  nature,  and  in  fact  all 
communications  relating  to  any  angle  of  the  industry,  will  be  as  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  in  1940  as  they  were  during  1939 — not  alone  by  the  editors  of  THE 
BULLETIN  but  by  William  West,  who  will  continue  to  conduct  the  appliance 
section. 

Before  our  reader  proceeds  to  the  Kresge  exposition,  we  present  a  con¬ 
tribution — and  a  very  colorful  contribution  it  turns  out  to  be — received  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Evans  in  response  to  our  request. — ^THE  EDITORS. 
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NEW  Design  ond  Color  Harmony  I 
NEW  Convenience  Futures  1 
NEW  Low  PlicesI 

Americans  No.  1  Refrigerator 
Leads  Again!. 


•  It’s  big,  it’s  beautiful,  it’s  a  bargain,  this  glamorous 
new  Frigidaire.  . .  Eye-capturing  is  the  cabinet  exterior 
of  rich  new  beauty.  And  inside— an  exquisite  color 
harmony  of  bright  blue,  dazzling  white  and  glittering 
gold!  A  jewel-like  interior  of  convenience  that  will 
delight  every  woman! 

And  deep  in  the  hean  of  this  sturdy,  one-piece  cabinet 
is  the  Meter-Miser,  now  further  improved,  quietly  and 
efficiently  keeping  food  safer  and  freezing  ice  faster  at 
the  lowest  current  cost  in  Frigidaire  history! 

Yes,  the  new  1940  Frigidaire  Refrigerator  is  as  “good 
as  gold’’  in  the  pockets  of  Frigidaire  selling  men! 

FRIGIDAIRE  U  A  1^044./ 


7  Cold -Wall  Models,  the  finest  refrigerators  money  can  buy, 
offer  at  new  low  prices  the  revolutionary  Cold -Wall  Principle 
that  has  been  proved  by  thousands  of  enthusiastic  users. 

8  Standard  Models,  set  new  high  standards  of  value  with 
many  de  luxe  features  in  nerj  model,  from  highest  to  lowest 
in  price. 


DwMt-Easy  Oiilckiikt  Trays 

come  loose  and  cubes 
pop  out  instantly.  No 
nacking,  no  melting 
undet  faucet.  Greatest 
ice  convenience  ever  of¬ 
fered— /»  tttn  tray  in 
firry  1940  model. 


Eitra-Lar|t  Maat  Tta<ar 

slides  out  like  a  drawer. 
Saves  food  dollars  every 
month  by  properly  pro¬ 
tecting  all  kinds  of  fresh 
meat  and  fowl.  Also 
stores  100%  exaa  supply 
of  ice  cubes. 


Ntw  Staialass  Ckraaiam  Skthes 

dramatize  the  beauty  of 
Frigidaire  interiors  with 
bright,  gleaming,  mirror- 
smooth  luster.  Rustless 
and  sanitary.  Stay  new  fur 
years.  Cleaned  in  a  jitfy. 
Another  Frigidaire  First! 
—  In  firry  1940  model. 


New 

Frigidaire  Electric  Range 


Extra  Fast!  Extra  Sure!  Extra  Thrifty! 

Nine  beautiful  1940  models  include  a  new  cabinet  design 
range  with  twin  unit  oven,  built  to  sell  in  most  cities  fot 
only  $129.75. 

New  1940  features  include  a  Ntw  Simpli  -  Matic  Ovta  Coatrol 
that  provides  super -fast  pre- heating,  then  automatically 
switches  to  propet  baking  temperature. ..a  Thrifto-Matic  Switch 
on  the  rear  surface  unit  that  automatically  turns  from  high  to 
low  heat  when  desired . . .  Ntw  Si|nal  Lithts  that  glow  when¬ 
ever  any  surface  or  oven  heat  is  turned  on . . .  New  CookingTop 
Laaip  on  every  standard  household  model,and  many  others.  We 
say  with  confidence  that  the  new  1940  Frigidaire  Electric 
Range  will  exceed  your  every  sales  and  profit  expeaation. 


film-TtpM  fMt  Hytritifs 

guard  freshness  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  other  perish¬ 
ables  amazingly.  You 
can  actually  see  dewy 
moisture  on  the  glass 
covets.  Preserve  color, 
flavor,  days  longer. 


OM-PItct  StNl  CaMNt  built 
to  last  a  generation,  seals 
in  the  insulation  and  pre¬ 
vents  “  water  -  logging  " 
that  destroys  cold-keep¬ 
ing  efliciency.  Easiest  of 
all  cabinets  to  keep 
clean. 


Mater- MIstr  .  .  .  simplest 
cold- making  mechanism 
ever  built.  Self -oiling, 
self-cooling.  Silent,  em- 
cient— uses  even  less  cur¬ 
rent  than  ever  before. 
Exclusive  F-114  Refrig¬ 
erant-safest  ever  known. 


New  1940 

Frigidaire  Electric 
Water  Heaters 


•  The  line  now  includes  a  handsome, 
new  low  priced  round  model  and 
beautiful  new  cabinet  and  table  top 
models  for  basement  or  recreation 
room  installation.  Sizes  for  every  need. 


FRIGIDAIRE  DIVISION 
General  Motors  Sales  Corporation  *  Dayton,  Ohio 
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The  Electrical  Appliance  Trail — Whither? 


By  THOMAS  EVANS 
of  Morchont  &  Evans  Company, 
Philodolpliia;  Choimian  of  Rofrig* 
oration  Division,  National  Eloc* 
trical  Manufacturers  Association 


Before  we  look  ahead  a  bit  to  see  where  this  electrical  appliance  trail  is 
leading,  let's  glance  back  briefly. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago  department  stores  looked  upon  electric  refriger¬ 
ators  as  merchandise  of  high  importance.  As  a  result  of  brisk,  specialty  type  of 
promotion  a  market  had  been  created.  Millions  of  people  were  eager  to  buy  a 
refrigerator.  The  depression  had  begun  to  force  liquidation  of  stocks,  with  con¬ 
sequent  lower  prices.  It  was  a  perfect  commercial  triangle:  consumers  eager, 
merchandise  aplenty,  prices  falling. 

The  stores  were  alert  and  cashed  in  while  the  sun  shone.  Specialty  distribu¬ 
tors  yelled  bloody  murder.  But  the  pendulum  was  swinging  away  and  many  of 
them  took  it  on  the  chin.  Since  refrigerators  had  become  demand  merchandise, 
the  distributors  said:  "Let's  get  more  dealers  and  expose  ourselves  to  more  busi¬ 
ness."  This  was  accomplished.  Whereupon  the  smaller  dealers  looked  at  big- 
town  department  store  advertising  with  its  strong  flavor  of  "specials",  its  atmos¬ 
phere  heavily  surcharged  with  price  appeal,  and  cried  aloud:  "Me  too!"  The 
fight  was  on  .  .  . 

Came  the  dawn.  And  what  a  cold  grey  dawn  it  was.  For  it  made  apparent 
that  any  piece  of  electrical  merchandise  priced  at  $100  or  more  will  always  be 
specialty  merchandise  and  that  such  merchandise — it's  the  nature  of  the  beast — 
will  always  have  to  be  SOLD. 

Well,  that's  my  over-the-shoulder  glance.  Now  let's  look  ahead.  Its  come¬ 
back  during  1939  attests  to  the  virility  of  the  refrigeration  industry;  1,820,000 
units  sold — more  than  50  percent  ahead  of  the  preceding  year.  No  less  worthy 
of  notice  are  manufacturers'  carefully  laid  plans  for  1940.  Turning  now  to  the 
retail  field,  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  renaissance  of  department  store 
merchandising,  too.  That  some  stores  have  changed  their  policies  in  sympathy 
with  the  changing  times  is  evidenced  by  data  presented  in  the  series  of  "success 
stories"  which  begins  in  this  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN.  Consideration  of  such 
studies  will,  I  believe,  lead  many  department  store  executives  to  assert:  "Well, 
if  others  can  do  it  we  can,  too!" 

Today  finds  us  with  some  23  million  wired  homes — with  about  55  percent 
refrigerator  saturation.  Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  next  three  or  four 
years  the  wired  home  total  will  have  increased  to  over  25  million.  So  that  although 
each  year's  sales  add  to  refrigerator  saturation,  each  year  the  potential  refrig¬ 
erator  market  widens  proportionately  to  the  Increase  in  the  number  of  wired 
homes. 

It  looks  as  though  we  shall  have  an  assured  annual  sale  of  well  over  I  'A 
million  refrigerators  for  many,  many  years  to  come.  Right  now  educated  guessers 
give  us  2  million  sales  for  1940.  Who  will  reap  the  profit  from  these  sales? 
Experience  suggests  an  inescapable  conclusion:  that  it  will  be  those  stores  whose 
smartly  staffed  appliance  departments  are  backed  up  with  capable  supervision, 
highly  intelligent  advertising,  thoroughly  adequate  promotion — and  just  a  bit 
more  of  a  break  from  the  controller! 

Electric  refrigerators  .  .  .  it's  still  a  specialty  business! 
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Selling  Appliances  Successfully 

A  Study  of  Refrigerator  Retailing  by 
Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark 

By  WILLIAM  WEST 


TO  most  Americans  "Kresge’s” 
means  a  huge  chain  of  limited 
price  stores — 750  units  spread 
across  the  country.  But  to  Jersey¬ 
ites  Kresge’s  means  primarily  a  70- 
year-old  dei)artment  store,  second 
largest  in  the  Garden  State.  Because 
the  Kresge  Department  Store  of 
Newark  is  reputed  to  do  an  out¬ 
standing  appliance  job.  this  section 
of  The  Bulletin  has  long  been 
anxious  to  ask  how  come?  .\gility 
in  broken  field  running,  proficiency 
in  aerial  attack,  or  what? 

A  full  page  ad  that  ran  recently 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  in  the 
Newark  Evening  News  concerned 
the  product  of  one  of  the  two  larg¬ 
est  manufacturers  of  refrigerators. 
Of  that  brand,  the  ad  announced, 
Kresge’s  sells  "more  than  any  other 
store  in  .\merica’’.  Allusion  was 
made  to  “Kresge’s  largest  display 
in  America.’’  .  .  .  Impressive ! 

During  the  past  few  months 
we’ve  sought  to  learn  whether 
Kresge’s  success  with  appliances 
is  to  be  attributed  principally 
to  an  extraordinarily  capable  sales- 
force  hacked  by  a  highly  organized 
clerical  department  expert  in  record¬ 
keeping  and  other  “paper  work.” 
Or  is  the  primary  factor  superla¬ 


tively  original  sales  promotion? 
How  has  Kresge  managed  to  cope 
with  the  problem  that  baffles  so 
many  appliance  dqiartments,  the 
wild-cat,  hole-in-the-wall  dealer? 
W  hat  about  outside  selling,  trade- 
ins,  installment  sales,  displays,  con¬ 
sumer  contests?  W'^hy  did  Kresge 
open  branch  appliance  stores  in 
nearby  towns? 

Those  were  a  few  of  the  questions 
to  which  we  sought  answer  from 
Herbert  S.  Waters,  sales  manager 
of  Kresge’s;  F.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
credit  manager;  A.  I.  Denburg, 
merchandise  manager  of  homefur- 
nishings;  Frank  Brachhold,  buyer 
of  appliances ;  Rose  Glassman, 
assistant  buyer ;  Charles  Kessler, 
manager  of  appliance  store  at 
Elizabeth ;  George  Snyder,  manager 
i>f  Plainfield  store  .  .  ..\11  thorough¬ 
ly  gracious,  aflfable  people  hut  mod¬ 
estly  disinclined  to  diagnose  the 
causes  of  their  success  with  appli¬ 
ances.  That’s  why  it  took  several 
visits  to  get  the  story  which  follows. 

Mr.  Waters'  Comments 

First.  Mr.  Waters;  "What  pro¬ 
pels  this  appliance  department  of 
ours?  W'hat  keeps  it  out  in  front? 
W’ell.  The  Bulletin  is  the  first 


publication  to  ask  us  such  a  question. 
My  first  answer  is  that  .Appliances 
is  by  no  means  a  step-child  of  our 
housewares  department.  Nor  do  we 
even  regard  it  as  a  section  of  House- 
wares.  It  stands  on  its  own  feet. 
W’e  see  it  as  a  highly  specialized  de¬ 
partment. 

"W’e  give  .Appliances  constant, 
unremitting  supervision.  Formerly 
a  department  store  merchandise 
manager  was  accustomed  to  desert 
his  desk  once  a  day  with  the  mental 
reflection ;  AVell,  suppose  I  ought 
to  get  over  to  Appliances  and  see 
how  they’re  doing — here’s  hoping!’ 

.  .  .  But  it  isn’t  that  way  in  this 
store.  W'e  never  lose  touch  with  the 
details  of  the  department’s  opera¬ 
tion.  Buying  takes  time,  of  course, 
and  requires  thought.  But  it  doesn’t 
take  any  great  shakes  of  a  merchan¬ 
diser  to  buy  a  carload  of  appliances. 
How  are  you  going  to  sell  it  is  the 
question.  Buying  is  a  necessary 
chore  but  we  must  give  60%  or 
more  of  our  time  to  sales  super¬ 
vision,  to  gathering,  and  passing  on 
to  our  salesmen,  helpful  data. 

"Our  salesmen  don’t  approach 
our  e.xecutives  with  a  bewildered 
look  and  the  query,  ‘W'hat  is  this 
S6.5U  old  ice-ho.\  allowance  mv  cus- 


Acrn  of  Appliancvi — Kr«t9«'i  iinsMrpauMi  arsenal  of  aati-drndgary  woapoas. 
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toniers  are  asking  about?’  No,  they 
know  about  manufacturers’  cam¬ 
paigns  weeks  before  they  break. 

■■\Ve  want  our  men  to  make  a 
prutit,  to  be  proud  of  their  jobs. 
Appliances,  like  every  other  busi¬ 
ness,  has  its  seasons.  A  practice  all 
tofj  general  is  to  cut  down  an  appli¬ 
ance  sales  staff  during  a  slow  sea¬ 
son.  Then  when  business  becomes 
brisk  a  lot  of  extras  are  taken  on — 
uien  who  naturally  reap  winnings 
which  rightfully  should  go  to  the 
regular  sales  staff,  some  of  whom 
become  dissatisfied  and  go  to  work 
for  a  competitor.  Bad  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  We  try  to  be  fair  with  our 
men.  And  they  are  fair  with  us. 
They  know  their  commissions  may 
decline  sharply  during  the  slowest 
months  of  the  appliance  year,  but 
they  w’ill  be  in  a  position  to  balance 
matters  later.  Follow  the  Golden 
Rule  to  profits ! 

Three  Paragraphs  About 
Three  Cities 

“You'll  have  a  clearer  picture  of 
our  whole  operation  if  I  preface  this 
talk  with  a  sketch  in  miniature  of 
each  of  the  three  cities  in  which 
we  have  appliance  departments, 
Newark,  Elizabeth.  Plainfield.  First, 
Newark :  Population,  500,000.  Larg¬ 
est  city  in  the  state,  it  is  its  retail 
trading  center,  for  nearly  half  of 
the  state’s  population  is  within  a  10- 
mile  radius.  First  of  American  cit¬ 
ies  in  industrial  production  per 
s([uare  mile,  Newark  is  sixth  of  the 
country’s  cities  in  retail  sales  per 
capita.  Distance  from  New  York 
City,  eight  miles. 


THUMBNAIL  SKETCH  OF  KRESGE  APPLIANCE  DEPARTMENT 

Kresge  Department  Store 
of  Newark  (population  500,- 
000)  is  second  largest  store  in 
State.  70  years  old,  the  store 
has  largest  electric  appliance 
business  in  New  Jersey. 

Six  refrigerator  brands  car¬ 
ried:  General  Electric,  West- 
inghouse,  Kelvinator,  Norge, 
the  Kresge  private  brand. 

K.  D.  S. — and  Frigidaire,  of 
which  last  said  to  sell  more 
than  any  other  store  in  U.  S. 

Executive  staff :  A.  I.  Den- 
burg.  merchandise  manager, 
home  furnishings;  Frank 
Brachhold,  buyer  of  appli¬ 
ances.  Playing  the  role  of  ad¬ 
jutant-general  for  the  Kresge 
appliance  outfit  during  the 
past  decade  is  a  young  woman. 

Rose  Glassman. 

The  parent  department  at 
Newark  has  two  branch  stores 
carrying  appliances  and  radios 
solely :  nearby  at  Elizabeth 
(pop.  120,000)  and  in  Plain- 
field  (pop.  35,000). 

Sales  staff:  at  Newark.  12 
refrigerator  salesmen,  one  of 
them  a  woman.  10  sales¬ 


men  at  Elizabeth,  Plainfield 
branches.  Great  effort  made  to 
restrict  personrtel  turnover : 
the  salesman  with  shortest 
term  of  service  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  2)4  years,  others  for 
several  times  as  long. 

Advertising :  costs  2%  and 
traction  of  aggregate  net  sales. 
Little  direct  mail. 

Servicing:  refrigerators  by 
manufacturers’  local  service 
under  close  supervision  of 
Kresge.  .\11  other  major  appli¬ 
ance  by  Kresge’s  service  de¬ 
partment. 

Records :  possibly  the  most 
detailed,  painstakingly  accur¬ 
ate  record-keeping  practised  by 
any  appliance  retailer. 

Most  successful  sales  .stimu¬ 
lus:  the  “Reward  Coujwns’’ 
given  to  coupon-holder  who 
hands  in  the  prospect’s  name. 

Demonstration :  Only  wash¬ 
ers  and  ironers  are  sent  out 
on  demonstration.  .About  95% 
of  them  “stick”  because  char¬ 
acteristically  thorough  credit 
investigation  precedes. 


in  prizes  for  50-word  letters  to  be 
submitted  in  Alay  or  June,  on  the 
electric  refrigerator  vs.  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  ice-box.  First  prize  was  a 
free  box.  A  very  effective  stimulus. 

"\Ve  began  years  ago  to  offer  a 
‘double  guarantee’  —  colliding  the 
guarantee  of  the  nationally-known 
manufacturer  with  the  Kresge  De¬ 
partment  Store  guarantee. 

“Our  ads  have  a  personal  llavor, 
so  that  the  reader  feels  that  she  is 
reading  a  friendly  business  com¬ 
munication  from  a  neighbor  whom 
she  can  trust,  who  looks  at  things 
from  her  viewpoint.  Here’s  a  recent 
])age  ad  of  ours  for  example.  It  re- 
I.ites  to  an  e.xcursion  of  I’rudential 
Insurance  employees.  Beneath  the 
giant  head.  .\S  ONE  ()I.D 
fKRSEY  NEIGHBOR  TO  AN¬ 
OTHER.  KRbLSGE  SAYS:  ‘Have 

a  good  time,  Pru . on  your 

Silver  Jubilee  Outing.  We  wish  we 
could  be  with  you.  as  the  96  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coaches,  50  Public  Service 
buses  and  2.5(K)  automobiles  speed 


“Briefer  notes  now  on  Elizabeth: 
10  minutes  by  motor  from  Newark. 
Like  Newark,  nearly  300  years  old 
and  one  of  the  leading  industrial  cit¬ 
ies  of  the  East.  Population,  130,- 
000.  Trade  area.  300.(XX). 

“E’lainfield:  .\n  industrial  city 
of  35,000.  Like  Elizabeth,  popula¬ 
tion  more  than  70%  native  white. 
Buying  ]xnver  equalled  hy  few  cities 
of  its  .size.  16  miles  from  Newark. 
24  from  New  York  City.  Retail 
zone  iKipulation,  180.000. 

Appliance  Salas  Promotion 

“How,  you  ask.  have  we  at 
Kresge’s  operated  our  electrical 
appliance  departments  in  3  cities  of 
New  Jer.sey  successfully?  Hard  to 
answer.  Start  with  sales  promotion. 
We  try  to  sj^read  our  business  even¬ 
ly  through  the  year.  May  is  a  slow 
month,  so  several  years  ago  we  ran 
a  little  contest.  Little,  hut  we  gave  it 
big  .qiace  -  a])i)liance  coni]) '  tition  is 
keen,  so  we  lean  to  ads  of  good  size. 
We  olTired  several  hundred  doll  irs 


Krtsqt's  Newark  store. 
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Here^s  How  Leonard,  a  Company  with  59  Years 
of  Qtiality  Manufacturing  Experience,  Squarely  Meets  the 
Three  Big  Problems  Retailers  Must  Face  in  1940 


‘IJOW  CAN  I  MEET  low-price  com- 
petition?  How  can  1  protect  my 
profit  margin?  How  can  1  get  more 
replacement  business?” 

You — asadealer — will  probably  agree 
these  are  the  three  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  retailing  of  refrigerators. 

Here’s  the  news  that  Leonard  has  for 
you  today — a  new  program  that  enables 
you  to  meet  every  one  of  these  issues! 
A  complete  line  of  high-grade  quality 
refrigerators  at  new  low  prices  that 
enables  you  to  meet  all  price  com¬ 
petition. 

A  satisfactory  profit  margin  on  every 
model  in  the  line. 

Specific  models  and  with  adequate 
margins  that  give  you  a  real  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  rapidly  growing  re¬ 
placement  market. 


Here  are  savings  for  your  customers 
that  run  up  to  $60  . . .  comparing  qual¬ 
ity  for  quality,  size  for  size! 

Quality  has  not  been  sacrificed  in 
Leonard’s  new  program.  We  cannot 
emphasize  this  point  too  strongly.  We 
have  taken  the  finest  cabinet  Leonard 
has  built  in  59  years  of  experience  and 
finished  it  inside  and  out  with  con¬ 
veniences  never  offered  before  at  these 
prices.  Check  over  the  specifications 
and  you’ll  quickly  prove  this  to  your 
own  satisfaction. 

Each  and  every  model  is  powered  hy 
the  Glacier  sealed  unit  which,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  has  set  an  industry  record,  not 
only  for  quietness  but  for  service-free 
performance.  Notice,  particularly,  that 
Leonard’s  offering — for  the  first  time — 
the  Hi -Humid  food-freshener  system. 


A  revolutionary  new  humidity  feature 
that  answers  that  old  argument,  '’I’ll 
buy  a  new  refrigerator  when  you  offer 
me  something  really  new”. 

Prices  begin  at  $119.95*  for  a  big, 
family-size  6Vi  cubic  foot  Leonard. 
From  that  price  right  on  up,  the  step- 
ups  in  each  model  and  its  features  and 
price  will  be  your  stepping  stones  to 
higher  profits. 

Now  you  can  handle  a  product  you 
know  is  good  .  .  .  one  that  is  backed  by 
the  engineering  "know-how”  of  one  of 
the  biggest  companies  in  the  business. 
And — you  can  make  more  money  on  it. 

If  you  want  details  on  this  great  new 
line— and  the  program  behind  it — wire 
Leonard  Division,  Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Prices  suggested  are  for  delivery  in  the  kitchen  with  5  Year  Protection  Plan.  They  are  exclusive  of  slate  and  local  taxes.  Prices  are  slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies. 
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MOML  LS.*  (a$  Ut).  Compor*  with  $180  le- 
M9«raton»  A  <ompUl9ly  pquipp^  €v.ft.  model 

widi  ilidmg  porcetoin  Crispof  with  Qlms  covet, 
bi9  V«9«t^»le  shding  gkns  Cold  Sloro^e 
Troy,  ^oirdoo^ool  Zoro  Freezer  with  2  extro* 
fot*  Freeiir«9  Sh^voi,  olominum  door^  ipeciol  Cuba 
ood  Troy  RelooM  l^er.  8  ibt.— 64  ice  cube 
copocHy*  Tmper-Hp  control- of  freazinp  speeds 
Automatic  lipM.  Rermoloin  extenor  ond  Rorce* 
lain-om>teel  inlerior.  Glocier 
secHed  urut.  Leonord’t  price  only  f-^Cl 


MOML  U4S-6  (e0  Compore  with  (230 
relrigerotori.  Net*  leonord  6  cv,  h.  model  with 
Hi'Humid  lood^ffethener  system.  SHdino  porce¬ 
lain  CrbpiK  with  plost  cover.  Moot  Comportment 
builfHn  the  freezer  umt  behind  freezer  dom*, 
7  extro-fotl  Freezing  SheWet,  B  .lb«._64  ice 
cubes,  tpecrol  Cube  ond  Troy  Refeose  Lever.  Re¬ 
volving,  wheel-type  Temperature  Control.  Auto¬ 
matic  tighi.  Ve^tobte  Nn.  fermaloin  extent, 
PorcelOin-ori  steelinteriOf.Olocier  $4 
seated  unit,  leonocd's  price  only  ,  I  IWp 


MOML  LK-6  (of  ie^.  Compare,  with  $210  re¬ 
frigerators.  6.6  *cu.  ft.  Two  porceloin  Onpers 
with  glass  covers.  Twin  Oome  lights.  Sttdtng  porce- 
loln  Meat-File  wMh  cover.  Vegetable  *§in.  Stoin- 
less-steel  Zero  Freezer  with  door,  2  extro-fost 
Freezing  Shelves,  8  lbs.— 72  ice  cubes,  wttfi  Ice- 
Popper  Cube  Release  ond  built4n  Tsoy  Releose. 
Temperoture  OmPioI  wMi  outomohc  return  hom 
defrosting  Permoloin  exterior,  Porctlotn-on-zteel 
interior.  Glocier  sealed  vtiil,  M 
ieonord's  price  only  .  I  #  JJ 


MODil  LHD-6  fat  nghh  Compare  with  refrig¬ 
erators  from  $230  to  $300.  New,  6.1  cu.  ft.,  de 
luxe  Leonard  wills  oil  feotures  including  f>ew  Hi- 
Humtd  food-freshener  system.  Twin  Crtspers  with 
gkns  covers.  Twin  Dome  Ugtds,  Vegetobie  Sin. 
Meot  CongKirtment  built-in  the  freezer  unit  be- 
hmd  the  beeiler  door.  2  extro-fost  Freezing 
Shelves,  ke-Popper  troys  wPh  buill-in  Troy  Releose, 
8  lbs.— 72  cube  copocity.  Revolving  wheel  type 
Temperoture  Control.  Permoloin  exterior  ond  Por- 
celoin-on-steel  interiof.  Glocier  $lfMWMS* 
seoled  unit.  Lecnord's  price  only 


MODEL  LS-8.  Compare  with  S220  refrigerators.  A  big 
0  2  cu.  f?.  refrigerator  wim  16.^  sq.  ft.  of  shelf  spoce. 
StoJn!ess*slecl  Zero  Freezer  with  cluminum  door,  2  extra- 
♦osl  Freezing  Shelves,  special  Cgbe  ond  Troy  Releose, 
12  tbs.— .96  ice  cube  copocity.  Finger-tip  control  of 
freezing  speeds.  Sliding  glass  covered  Crisper,  gloss 
Meet  File,  Dry  Vegetobie  Bin  of  I’A  bushel  copocity. 
Automatic  light.  Permoioin  exterior  Of$d  Poreeloin-on- 
steel  interror.  Powered  by  the  fomous  AA95* 
Glacier  sealed  unit.  Leorsord's  prke  only  1  X?a 


MODEL  Ul-S.  Compere  with  $260  refrigerolors.  8.2 
cu.  ft.  copocity  with  16.3  sq.  ft.  shelf  oreo.  Two  porcelain 
Crtspers  with  gloss*  covers.  Twin  Dome  lights,  Vegetobie 
Bin.  sliding  porceloin  Meet  Fite  with  cover.  Stoinless-sfeel 
Zero  Freezer  with  Mi-height  door,  2  extro-fost  Freezing 
Shelves,  Ice-Popper  Cube  Release  ond  built-in  Troy  Re¬ 
leose,  12  lbs.— 108  ke  cubes.  De  luxe  Temperoture  Con¬ 
trol  with  outomotk  return  from  defrosting.  Permoloin 
exterior,  Porcelo»n-on-steel  interior. 

Glocier  sealed  unit.  Imonard's  price  otdy 


MODEL  LHD<-S.  Compore  Ihb  refrigerotor  with  the 
Finest  ot  ony  pree.  A  new  de  luxe  8  cu.  ft.  model  com- 
pieiely  equipped  induding  Hi-Hum*d  food-freshener 
system.  16.9  sq.  ft.  sheK  oreo.  2  porcelmn  Cnspea  wiA 
gloss  covers,  Twin  Dome  ligMs.  Meot  Conktoriment 
built-in  the  freezer  urtit  behind  freezer  door,  ke  troys 
hove  Cube  Releose,  Troy  Lifter,  12  lbs.— 108  cubM. 
Revolving  wheel-type  Temperoture  Control.  Permoloin 
exterior,  Porceloin-on-steel  interior.  SAf^AIK^* 
Oloder  sealed  unit.  Ieonord’s  price  only  / 
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all  13,000  of  you  to  a  gala  day  at 
Asbury  Park!’ 

“Here’s  another  ad  of  ours 
wltich  indicates  not  only  our  atti¬ 
tude  to  our  customers  but  our 
friendly  relationship  with  our  em¬ 
ployees  not  only  in  our  appliance 
dejmrtment  but  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  store,  epitotnized  by  the  state¬ 
ment  :  ‘No  wonder  Kresge  ]>erson- 
nel  records,  over  the  i^ast  live  years, 
reveal  less  than  5%  turnover!’ 

“Now  as  to  direct  mail  advertis¬ 
ing  of  appliances.  We  do  little  of 
that  but  what  we  do  we  try  to  make 
effective.  Here’s  a  separate  mtiiling, 
eight  pages  of  11  .x  15  glossy  stock. 

“The  story  concerns  refrigerators 
made  by  the  five  manufacturers  who 
.supply  us.  The  virtues  of  each  of 
those  products  are  told  more  or  less 
in  manufacturer’s  style  but  great 
prominence  is  given  to  the  Kresge 
‘Double  Guarantee’,  and  easy  terms. 
Prices  are  quoted  in  this  ad,  but 
not  a  word  about  ‘specials’.  Instead 
our  theme  is,  ‘Here  you  may  choose 
from  America’s  leading  makes.  See 
them  side  by  side  ...  We  don’t 
attempt  to  influence  your  judgment. 
We  merely  point  out  the  features  of 
each,  and  leave  the  matter  of  choice 
to  you  .  .  .  ’ 

“So  much  for  our  ads.  No  whoop- 
de-do,  no  puller-in  tactics.  Ours  is 
more  the  attitude  of  a  family  doctor 
— a  conscientious  friend  technically 
equijjped  to  help  and  decidedly  not 
a  feesplitter.  We  visualize  our 
clientele  as  composed  of  informed, 
intelligent,  honest,  hard-working 
people.  We  comport  ourselves  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Kr«sg*  Appliance  Branches 

“We  opened  first  a  branch  in 
Klizabeth.  Two  of  us  walked 
around,  found  a  good  location,  and 
store  space  was  leased.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  we  doubled  the  space. 
You've  visited  that  Elizabeth  appli¬ 
ance  branch  and  suggest  that  we 
have  indeed  a  good  location — sort 
of  34th  Street,  near  Broadway,  eh? 
Well,  when  we  opened  it  the  Mayor 
of  Elizabeth  took  ])art  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  as  did  civic  and  industrial 
leaders.  That  inexpensive  space  had 
institutional  value  for  Kresge  of 
Newark,  at  a  cost  comparable  with 
that  of  an  electric  sign,  I  suppose. 

“It’s  been  a  profitable  operation. 
Run  by  a  manager  with  a  staff  of  6 
salesmen.  The  branch,  as  you’ve 


HERBERT  S.  WATERS, 
vice«pr*sident  and 
sales  manager  of 
Kresge's,  is  a  West 
Point  graduate. 


seen,  carries  only  home  appliances : 
refrigerators,  washing  machines, 
ironers,  vacuum  cleaners,  radios, 
and  so  on.  Not  unnaturally  the 
Elizabeth  unit  is  relieved  of  all 
such  functions  as  buying,  shipping, 
ad  ])lanning.  Our  Newark  store 
takes  care  of  such  things  as 
well  as  clearing  of  sales,  credits, 
servicing  and  so  on.  The  branch  is 
a  member  of  the  Elizabeth  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  is  represented  in 
other  local  organizations.  It  is  an 
advertiser  in  the  local  press  and  its 
sales  staff,  recruited  from  Elizabeth 
residents,  talks  the  language  of  the 
trade  area  it  serves. 

“Our  Plainfield  branch,  estab¬ 
lished  after  the  Elizabeth  unit  had 
l)roved  successful,  is  a  reflection  on 
a  smaller  scale  of  that  original 
branch.  Plainfield  has  a  manager 
and  4  salesmen.  It  sells  home  appli¬ 
ances  at  a  very  respectable  profit. 
Will  we  open  additional  branches, 
you  ask?  That’s  in  the  future.  For 
the  moment  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect 
that  we  have  been  successful  in  ex¬ 
tending  our  appliance  oi)erations 
despite  any  economic  depression. 

“But  Mr.  Denburg,  merchandise 
manager  of  homefurnishings,  will 
answer  some  of  your  questions.” 

Details  of  Selling— by  Mr.  Denburg 

“We  have  12  major  appliance 
salesmen.  Those  12  salesmen — one 
of  them  is  a  woman — spend  two 
days  a  week  selling  on  the  floor. 
Balance  of  their  week  they  give  to 
outside  selling.  They  are  paid  a 
drawing  account  against  commis¬ 
sions.  There  are  also  two  supervi¬ 
sors  on  the  staff ;  paid  a  salary  plus 
an  over-ride  on  the  volume  of  busi¬ 


ness.  One  supervisor  for  electric 
refrigerators,  the  second  for  all 
other  major  appliances. 

“Trade-ins  of  refrigerators,  you 
ask?  We  recondition  and  re-sell 
them.  If  a  box  is  not  fit  for  recon¬ 
ditioning,  then  we  accept  it  as  a 
trade-in  for  its  value  as  junk.  The 
exception  is  the  ice-box  for  which 
we  give,  as  part  of  the  current  Old 
Icebox  Round-up,  $9.50,  and  then 
junk  it. 

“Advertising  of  appliances  costs 
us  a  trifle  more  than  2%.  That’s  for 
newspaper  space.  Direct  mail? 
Practically  none.  Windows?  Usu¬ 
ally  one  window  on  Halsey  Street  is 
given  to  the  display  of  appliances. 
That’s  a  good  side  of  the  store,  you 
may  have  noticed.  We  had  a  main 
floor  refrigerator  display.  It  pro¬ 
duced  traffic  to  this  upper  floor. 

“Down  payments?  More  than 
90%  of  our  major  appliance  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  on  that  basis.  We 
offer:  ‘No  down  payment,  no  pay¬ 
ment  for  30  days,  up  to  3  years  to 
pay.’  But  many  customers  make 
down  payments  of  their  own  voli¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Moreover  we  pay  salesmen 
an  extra  1  %  commission  for  a  down 
payment  sale. 

“Leads?  We  help  the  salesman 
when  he  doesn’t  close  the  sale  on 
the  floor  hy  giving  him  access  to 
such  records  as  charge  accounts  and 
deferred  payment  accounts  and  to 
the  list  of  customers  who  are  cur¬ 
rently  users  of  our  appliances.  One 
of  the  most  successful  sales  stimuli 
we’ve  discovered  is  the  ‘reward 
cou|X)n’.  .\  book  of  those  coupons 
is  given  to  appliance  purchasers  and 
for  every  prospect  they  recommend 
who  makes  an  appliance  purchase 
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within  30  days  after  their  name  has 
i)een  suggested  to  us,  we  pay  $2. 
Payment  made  by  mailing  cooper¬ 
ating  customer  a  $2  gift  certificate. 

‘‘We  try  to  be  quicker  on  the 
trigger  than  our  competitors.  When 
metered  refrigerators  came  out  we 
were  not  among  the  first  to  show 
them  in  this  market — we  were  the 
first.  Similarly  we  try  to  be  the 
leader  in  other  aspects  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  We  recognize  that  regular  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  basis  of  any  sound  de¬ 
partment.  We  don’t  depend  on  spe¬ 
cials  and  a  lot  of  whoop-de-doo 
about  trifles.  We  make  dramatic 
promotions  of  all  boxes. 

“Servicing?  We  tie  in  with  the 
servicing  departments  of  the  refrig¬ 
erator  manufacturer  or  distributor. 
Competition  offered  by  small  price- 
cutting  dealers?  Yes,  we  have  our 
share  of  trouble  from  that  direction. 
Who  can  compete  directly  with  a 
hole-in-the-wall  dealer  who  will  sell 
a  box  at  a  gross  profit  of  $5  or  $10? 

,  .  .  The  nature  of  our  defense 
against  such  ruinous  retailing  is 
suggested  by  some  of  our  copy.  It 
runs  something  like  this ;  ‘When 
you  buy  your  refrigerator  at 
Kresge’s  you  get  a  dependable  make 
from  a  dependable  store.  Thus  you 
have  a  double  guarantee.’ 

“We  are  hopeful  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  come  to  realize  the  retailer’s 
problems  and  take  appropriate  steps 
to  help  solve  them.  Definitely  there 
are  far  too  many  dealers,  too  much 
price-cutting,  too  small  a  mark-up 
to  permit  the  legitimate  retailer  to 
operate  profitably,  too  many  sources 
from  which  consumer  obtains  un¬ 
warranted  trade-in  allowances  and 
unjustified  cash  discounts. 

School  Without  Teachers 

“Since  your  story  is  to  be  about 
refrigerators,  you  ask  how  we  train 
our  salesmen.  One  day  a  week,  be¬ 
fore  the  store  opens,  we  have  a  sales 
meeting  that  lasts  for  about  a  half- 
hour.  Present  are  our  appliance 
executives  as  well  as  salesmen.  But 
a  stranger  would  find  no  ‘teacher’. 
He’d  find  difficulty  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  salesmen  and  execu¬ 
tives,  for  everyone  takes  part  in  the 
discussions.  We  discuss  things  that 
are  and  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 
A  market  analysis  is  followed  by 
formulation  and  discussion  of  our 
selling  plans.  There  is  talk  that  will 
inform  those  present  what  the 


Chipurnoi,  Sweonay 
and  Ziants 

What  the  chairman  of  the 
Major  Appliance  session  — 
Philip  L.  Du  Buff,  Blooming- 
dale  Bros. — and  his  NRDGA 
convention  audience  of  near¬ 
ly  100  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  agreed  was  **the  best 
meeting  ever  held”  was  elee- 
trified  primarily  by  the 
speeches  of  Ralph  Chipurnoi, 
Gimbel  Brothers;  Bernard 
B.  Zients.  manager,  major 
appliance  <livision.  Associ¬ 
ated  Merchandising  Corp.; 
A.  M.  Sweeney,  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  refrigeration  division. 
General  Electric  Co.  Their 
contributions,  and  the  free¬ 
hand  discussion  during  two- 
and-a-half  history  -  making 
hours,  will  be  reported  in 
next  month's  Bulletin. 


manufacturers  and  distributors  are 
doing,  the  nature  of  the  campaigns 
they’re  conducting  and  plan  to  con¬ 
duct.  .And  especially,  of  course, 
what  our  competitors  are  doing. 

“As  to  handling  of  consumers,  we 
follow  the  ‘case’  method.  That  is, 
by  study  of  actual  sales  situations 
we  are  able  to  develop  certain  sales 
l)rinci])les.  There  is  always  some 
lovely  lady  whose  mental  processes 
are  less  logical  than  her  facade  is 
l)eautiful.  She  liked  the  Christmas 
refrigerator  her  husband  gave  her 
a  few  weeks  ago  but  it’s  a  1939 
model  and  therefore  ho])elessly  out¬ 
moded  ! 

“We  have  few  important  rules 
for  our  appliance  salesman  to  follow 
because  after  he  has  qualified  as  an 
expert  rifleman  we  permit  him  to  de¬ 
velop  bis  own  style  of  selling.  One 
of  those  relates  to  the  approach.  We 
know  that  just  as  a  rusty  rifle  barrel 
can’t  give  the  right  twist  to  a  bullet, 
so  an  opening  shot  that  exposes  our 
marksman  to  return  fire  won’t  bring 
home  the  bacon.  We  advise  our 
salesman  to  be  casual  in  addressing 
a  shopper  who  halts  momentarily  to 
glance  at  a  refrigerator.  So  he  does 
not  leap  forward  and.  with  annoy¬ 
ing,  challenging  directness,  accost 
the  shopper  with  ‘Can  I  help  you?’ 

“Instead,  as  deftly  as  a  French 
diplomat  he  insinuates  himself  into 


what  he  makes  a  casual  triangle: 
the  refrigerator,  the  shopper,  him¬ 
self.  He  puts  on  an  act.  Avoiding 
a  familiar  tone — yes,  avoiding  even 
the  suggestion  of  an  ulterior,  sor¬ 
didly  commercial  motive — he  offers 
a  comment  as  easily  as  though  he’d 
been  walking  about  the  department 
chatting  with  the  shopper  for  a 
quarter-hour.  What  does  he  say, 
you  ask?  Any  one  of  10,000  things 
that  may  strike  him  as  appropriate. 
Maybe  something  about  the  weather 
as  it  relates  to  refrigerators,  or 
about  Christmas,  or  the  Fourth  of 
July,  or,  ‘It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  this  is  the  identical  model 
of  refrigerator  that  the  Government 
recently  bought  for  that  big  housing 
development  in  South  Carolina  .  .  .’ 

“Other  rules  for  our  salesmen? 
Just  one  or  two.  Principally  con¬ 
cerning  the  order  in  which  he  plays 
his  cards.  First,  find  out  how  many 
in  the  family.  That  determines  mini¬ 
mum  size  of  box  to  be  purchased. 
Moreover  it  helps  to  postpone  dis¬ 
cussion  of  price.  Size  settled  for 
the  moment,  our  salesman  asks 
what  sort  of  refrigeration  the 
shopper  is  employing  at  present. 
If  she  says  ‘Frigidaire’,  ‘(jeneral 
Electric’  or  some  other  of  the 
brands  we  carry,  then  she  is  escorted 
to  models  of  the  brand  she’s  named. 

“Well,  so  much  for  the  floor  sales¬ 
man’s  opening,  for  size  and  brand. 
What  about  price?  For  I’ve  suggest¬ 
ed  that  it  is  our  practice  to  postpone 
discussion  of  price  until  size  and 
brand  have  licen  determined.  We 
don’t  agree  with  retailers  who  show 
first  a  high-priced  box — all  the 
traffic  will  bear,  believing  that  it’s 
hard  to  trade  up.  Of  course  it  is. 
But  it’s  demoralizing  to  start  high 
and  then  be  forced  to  trade  down 
and  down.  A  bad  atmosphere  for 
both  people  concerned — dishearten¬ 
ing  to  the  salesman  and  likely  to 
make  the  customer  distrustful.  Cer¬ 
tainly  everyone  likes  flattery  but 
everyone  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  buy¬ 
ing  from  a  salesman,  rather  than 
being  sold.  So  showing  a  de  luxe 
model  first  is  dangerous  to  our  mind. 
Salesman  will  show  a  medium  priced 
appliance  first. 

“A  word  as  to  arrangement  of 
stock.  Some  stores  group  by  size, 
others  by  brand.  We  find  classifica¬ 
tion  by  brand  is  by  far  the  more 
effective  arrangement.  Just  as  in 
ntost  card  games  the  players  sort 
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their  hands  first  by  suit,  then  by 
‘size’  within  each  suit,  so  we  find  it 
gcK>d  practice  to  group  our  Ixjxes 
by  ])rand  and  then  by  size  within 
each  brand. 

“I’ve  already  indicated  that  I 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  it  is 
quite  sufficient  for  a  department  to 
supply  the  skeleton  of  a  sales-talk, 
and  that  the  salesmen  themselves 
should  be  capable  of  filling  in  the 
flesh  and  sinews  themselves,  each  in 
his  own  fashion.  A  salesman  is  an 
artist  and  no  artist  is  satisfied  to 
make  a  photostat  of  some  other 
man’s  work.  He  custom-tailors  a 
garment  of  v/ords  to  fit  each  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  in  that  creative  selling 
we  give  him  the  latitude  granted  a 
Schiaparelli.  .  .  .  Horses  and  ele¬ 
phants  are  trained.  We  don’t  train 
our  salesmen.  Since  they  are  able 
to  reason,  we  educate  them. 

Tim*  Paynmirs 

“Almost  our  entire  major  appli¬ 
ance  volume  is.  as  has  Iwen  men¬ 
tioned,  derived  from  time  payments. 
-And  our  losses  are  next  to  nothing. 
That’s  because  we  explore  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  character  with  greatest  dili¬ 
gence,  seeking  data  concerning  that 
customer  so  complete  that  they  jjaint 
a  three-dimensional  jjortrait  of  her, 
and  her  ‘circumstances.’ 

“A  competent  exponent  of  what 
Kresge  Department  Store  thinks 
about  installment  selling  is  our  own 
F.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  director  of  credit 
sales  for  our  store  and  past  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Installment  Selling 
Committee  for  the  Credit  Manage- 
itient  Division  of  NRDGA.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s  report  of  a  recent 
survey  shows  that  in  reporting 
stores  the  distribution  of  installment 
sales  by  commodities  was  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ratios :  furniture,  first  with 
17%;  refrigerators  second,  15%; 


then  vacuum  cleaners,  14% ;  rugs 
and  floor  coverings  11%;  ‘all  other 
electrical  appliances’  9%.  Then 
follow  other  classes  of  goods. 

“He  shows  that  the  ‘average  mini¬ 
mum  down  payment’  for  mechanical 
refrigerators  and  all  other  types  of 
electrical  appliances  is  10%.  He 
reports  ‘maximum  terms’  as  fol¬ 
lows:  refrigerators.  24  months; 
stoves,  vacuum  cleaners  and  other 
major  appliances,  from  12  to  18 
months.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  points  out 
that  interest  rates  now  charged  vary 
as  much  as  100%.  Are  the  stores 
which  are  now  getting  6%  on  the 
original  unpaid  balance  well-ad¬ 
vised?  As  for  the  stores  getting 
3%,  is  that  rate  to  be  attributed  to 
their  ignorance  of  their  true  costs? 

“At  any  rate,”  said  Mr.  Denburg 
in  conclusion,  “until  such  time  as 
we  have  better  deferred  payment 
e.\]>euse  data,  there  should  be  no 
further  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
carrying  charges,  imrticularly  since 
the  '<2  of  1%  a  month  is  commonly 
acknowledged  to  he  one  of  the  low¬ 
est  rates  prevailing  in  the  consumer 
credit  field.” 

Office  Management — Records 

Probably  there  is  much  wisdom 
in  the  build-l)etter-mousetrai)s-and- 
w(jrld-will-beat-pa  th-to-y  o  u  r-d  oo  r 
aphorism.  But  nearly  every  depart¬ 
ment  store  i)ays  high  rent  because 
street  traffic  ct>sts  money,  h'loor 
space  is  at  a  premium.  Non-selling 
sj)ace,  es])ecially.  is  usually  much 
constricted.  ( )ffices  of  even  smart 
stores  are  inclined  to  l)e  dark  and 
uninviting. 

But  it’s  not  that  way  at  Kresge’s. 
The  appliance  deijartment  offices 
conveniently  adjoin  the  selling  floor 
and  are  spacious,  sun-lit,  high-ceil- 
inged.  Attractive,  adequate  from 
every  standpoint,  they  are  quarters 


to  which  customers  can  be  admitted 
with  pride  rather  than  embarrass¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Incidentally  all  appliance 
adjustments  except  “policy”  adjust¬ 
ments  are  handled  in  these  offices. 

Near  the  door  sits  a  receptionist, 
most  of  whose  day  is  given  to  re¬ 
ceiving  and  making  jthone  calls. 
Nearby  is  a  battery  of  mail  boxes, 
each  Itearing  a  salesman’s  name.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  wall  are  two  large 
bulletin  boards,  for  intra-mural  no¬ 
tices  to  major  appliance  salesmen. 
Then  there  are  steel  cabinets,  con¬ 
taining  various  spare  i)arts  neatly 
arranged  and  ticketed. 

The  office  staff  keeps  a  variety  of 
records,  many  of  them  in  duplicate, 
all  of  them  conscientiously.  Thus  it 
is  today  equipped  to  supply  com¬ 
plete  data  concerning  the  refriger¬ 
ator  or  washing  machine  purchased 
by  Mrs.  Kenneth  Konsumer  some 
years  ago.  On  a  moment’s  notice  it 
can  tell  you  that  on  July  1,  1937 
Mrs.  K.  phoned  saying  her  refriger¬ 
ator  motor  was  out  of  order,  that 
her  address  and  phone  number  are 
so-and-so,  that  Miss  O’Kay  took 
the  message  and  referred  matter  to 
Mr.  Elem,  that  such  and  such  parts 
were  ordered,  charges  $ — ,  repairs 
completed  July  3.  At  the  foot  of 
such  a  form  is  a  line  for  customer’s 
signature,  as  indication  that  she  was 
satisfied  with  the  repairs. 

Similarly  other  records  are  kept 
no  less  punctiliously,  so  that  by 
flipping  a  few  cards  the  appliance 
de]mrtment  can  learn  such  things  as 
Make,  .Serial  Number,  Taken  from 
Stock.  Price,  Salesman,  How  Sold, 
Book  and  Check  Number,  Date 
.S(»ld.  etc.  Thus  there  is  available 
a  history  of  any  appliance  sold,  even 
though  the  sale  was  made  years  ago. 

Every  great  industrial  leader  or 
scientist  or  national  leader — take 
them  at  random.  Rockefeller,  Ein¬ 
stein,  Washington — almost  invaria¬ 
bly  from  boyhood  days  showed  a 
never-slackening  fondness  for  fig¬ 
ures,  for  keeping  records.  There  is 
reason  on  the  side  of  those  that 
argue  that  whether  you  are  found¬ 
ing  a  business  or  a  nation,  or  evolv¬ 
ing  a  Mendelian  theory,  painstaking 
record-keeping  is  a  sine  qua  non, 
that  adequate,  accurate  records  are 
the  cornerstone  of  any  enterprise  of 
consequence.  Even  a  superficial  in¬ 
spection  of  the  Kresge  appliance  de¬ 
partment  lends  new  emphasis  to 
such  a  belief. 
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THIRTY  YEARS  AFTER — Biography  of  a  Box 

Born  early  in  the  20th  Century,  the  household  electric  refrigerator 
advances  with  Gulliver-like  strides. 


I.  VOLUME 


1910  to  1920 

1921 

1922 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 
1930 
1933 

1938 

1939 


Annual  sales  in  U.  S.  of  household  electric  refrigerators  totalled  1000  boxes  a  year 
Sales  had  grown  to  5000  refrigerators  annually. 

12,000  boxes  a  year 


30,000 

75,000 

200,000 


400,000  boxes  a  year 

800,000  boxes  a  year 

1,000,000  boxes  a  year 

1,200,000  boxes  a  year 


1,800,000  boxes  a  year 


II.  PRICE 

$600  (average  retail  price) 


$292 


$173 


number  of  wired  homes — long  since 
past  the  total  of  23  million  wired  homes — it  is  believed  that  1940  sales  of  electric  refrigerators, 
king-pin  of  electrical  appliances,  will  be  close  to  two  million  units. 

Fundamental  is  the  fact  that,  despite  economic  storms,  the  American  family's  use  of 
electric  power  grows  without  interruption.  Thus  Edison  Electric  Institute's  President  C.  W. 
Kellogg  reports  that  during  1939  "domestic  service  showed  the  usual  annual  growth.  A  new 
high  record  was  set  at  21,100,000,000  kilowatt  hours,  a  gain  of  8  percent  over  1938.  The  aver¬ 
age  use  per  customer  increased  from  853  hours  in  1938  to  900  in  1939.  It  was  500  during  the 
boom  year  of  1929." 

Note:  The  above  pictorial  tabulations  are  based  on  estimates  by  National  Electrical  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Ass'n.,  Air  Conditioning  &  Refrigeration  News,  and  Electrical  Merchandising. 


1910  to  1920  (^100)  WOO)  WOO)  WOO)  woo 


929  WOO)  woo)  ($92 


939  woo)  (473 


III.  TOMORROV 

Because  of  (  I  )  replacements,  (2)  the  ever-grow 
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The  Floor  Coverings  Markets 

By  HELEN  PAINTER 


JANUARY’S  rug  openings  were 
news,  and  we  say  news  advised¬ 
ly.  For  an  industry  as  tradi¬ 
tionally  slow  moving  as  the  carpet 
and  rug  trade,  there  was  much  in 
the  openings  that  was  new,  stimu¬ 
lating  and  interesting. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  relates  should  have  arisen 
just  at  this  time  to  distract  buyers’ 
attention  from  the  merchandise,  for 
there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  industry  when  more 
well  styled  merchandise  was  shown 
or  when  it  was  so  well  and  so  dra¬ 
matically  displayed  in  the  show 
rooms. 

Plain  vorsus  Horal 

Taking  the  market  as  a  whole, 
there  are  two  di.stinct  and  entirely 
contradictory  design  trends.  One  of 
them  is  the  continued  demand  for 
plain,  semi  plain,  or  tone  on  tone 
car|x*t.  The  other  is  the  rising  de¬ 
mand  for  florals  of  all  ])eriod  types 
hut  e.specially  18th  century  or  Vic¬ 
torian. 

When  we  look  at  each  of  these 
major  trends,  we  see  that  there  are 
distinct  characteristics  in  each  which 
mark  this  particular  season : 

What's  New  in  Plains 

Although  both  plain  and  twisted 
broadloom  are  still  good,  tone  on 
tone  is  more  important  than  ever 
•  in  this  market,  and  it  has  deveU)])ed 
some  entirely  new  tricks.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  design  itself  for  while  the  leaf 
motif  still  predominates,  it  has  been 
given  a  welcome  variety,  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  flowers,  as  in  the 
Barton  Wilton  pattern  illustrated 
from  Karagheusian :  by  variation  in 
scale  of  the  leaf  motifs:  and  by  the 
introduction  of  scroll  effects  and 
conventional  motifs.  The  “Cathe¬ 
dral  Pine’’  design  in  Bigelow  San¬ 
ford’s  Beauvais  .\xminster  (illus¬ 
trated)  is  a  really  charming  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  original  leaf  idea,  but 
with  a  decided  difference. 

In  the  second  place,  a  greater 
feeling  of  texture  is  given  these 
new  carpets  by  using  three  or  even 


four  tones  of  the  same  color  in  the 
design  instead  of  the  two  tones 
which  were  prevalent  last  season. 
This  feeling  of  texture  is  increased 
by  the  clever  use  of  moresque  yarns. 
By  putting  the  moresque  into  the 
background,  a  raised  effect  is 
achieved  in  the  pattern  much  like 
that  obtained  from  hard  twisted 
yarns.  When  the  moresciue  is  used 
in  the  pattern,  a  smoother  surface 
effect  is  obtained. 

But  the  most  outstanding  change 


Bigelow  Sanford's  "Cathedral 
Pine",  a  new  variation  of  the 
original  leaf  Idea  in  tone  on 
tone. 


Karagheuslan's  three  tone  pat¬ 
tern  with  moresque  effect  in  Bar¬ 
ton  Wilton  broadloom.  A  line 
added  to  the  Room-fit  series. 


is  the  introduction  of  a  small 
amount  of  a  contrasting  color  into 
the  tone  on  tone  effect.  This  is  al¬ 
ways  in  a  very  soft  shade  so  that 
the  contrast  is  not  strong  enough 
to  he  .startling,  or  to  give  the  effect 
of  pronounced  pattern.  Cochrane 
has  used  this  device  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  several  new  patterns  in 
.such  charming  color  combinations 
as  opal  gray  and  powder  blue, 
moonstone,  gold  and  beige  or  tur- 
((uoise  and  beige.  Karagheusian,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  applied  the 
same  idea  to  the  pattern,  as  in  the 
.softly  shaded  flower  sprays  in  the 
Barton  Wilton  design  illustrated. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
these  develoimients.  the  semi  plain 
carpet  is  showing  the  effect  of  the 
traditictnal  floral  trend,  not  only  in 
the  addition  of  flowers  to  the  de¬ 
sign.  hut  also  in  the  new  use  of  a 
contra.sting  color,  which  is  one  .step 
in  the  direction  of  multi-color, 
'riuis  the  two  o])posite  styles  tend 
to  approach  each  other. 

The  New  Horals 

The  new  florals  differ  from  the 
meaningless  flower  designs  of 
former  years  in  that  they  are  defi¬ 
nitely  styled  for  different  periods. 
So  we  find  the  formal  bouquet  type 
or  close  all  over  florals  for  18th 
century  Fnglish :  the  large  sprawl¬ 
ing  florals  for  Victorian,  delicate 
flowers  and  ribl)ons,  or  sprays  in 
rococo  frames  for  Louis  XVI  and 
Louis  X\\  and  quaint  posies  for 
Marly  .American.  Even  the  new 
hooked  patterns  for  use  with  maple 
furniture  have  gone  definitely  floral, 
and  such  individual  patterns  as 
“Underwater  Coral’’  in  Firth’s 
Provincial  Homespun  have  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  floral  effect. 

New  Variations  in  Texture 

Texture  continues  to  be  as  im- 
])ortant  a  style  feature  as  design. 
In  ])Iain  carpet,  the  te.xtured  effect 
of  the  twisted  yarns  is  preferred 
(in  every  respect  except  price)  to 
the  plain  broadloom.  In  the  tone 
on  tone  carpet,  we  have  already 
spoken  of  the  greater  textures  se- 
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cured  by  the  use  of  moresque 
yarns.  Aside  from  these  staples, 
every  jxissihle  variation  is  rung  on 
tlie  texture  theme ;  for  example : 
new  carved  effects  like  Karastan’s 
‘■('arved  Nanching”,  a  ])lain  colored 
luxury  car]x*t  with  an  all  over  de¬ 
sign  in  carved  effect,  or  more  un¬ 
usual.  a  lM)rder  carved  against  a 
plain  ground.  (  Illustrated.  “Har¬ 
vest".  a  conventional  wheat  design 
used  as  a  Ixjrder).  Then  there  are 
combinations  of  cut  and  uncut  pile, 
and  two  heights  of  jnle  as  in  Coch¬ 
rane’s  "Tu-tr»ne".  sculjrtured  ef¬ 
fects  as  in  "Sculptone”  from  the 
same  firm,  loo])  weaves  like  Hige- 
low's  "C'hantilly",  mi.xtures  of  linen 
and  wool  in  homespun  effects  as  in 
many  of  the  Klearflax  rugs,  nuhhy 
cotton  as  in  the  new  Hearthtone 
rugs  from  Amsterdam  Textiles,  and 
such  a  riot  of  shaggy,  nuhhy,  tufted, 
and  knotted  weaves  that  it  w(»uld 
he  ho|)eless  to  try  to  list  them  all. 

( )ne  of  the  most  unusual  achieve¬ 
ments  in  texture  is  the  new 
"Shuttleixtint”  by  Mohawk,  a  high 
l)riced  carpet  which  gives  the  effect 
of  very  heavy  embroidery  on  a  sheer 
ground. 

Pastttls  for  Prestige 

I'here  is  no  field  in  which  the  car¬ 
pet  industry  has  made  more  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  last  few  years  than  in 
color.  Taking  their  cue  from  the 
dra^iery  field,  carpet  colors  have 
grown  infinitely  more  subtle  and 
more  varied.  Pastels,  which  have 
Ix'en  important  in  fabrics  for  the 
last  two  years  and  were  .shown  to 
some  extent  in  carpets  last  season, 
have  arrived  in  the  carpet  world 
with  a  great  deal  of  fanfare  at  this 
market.  The  most  dramatic  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  new  trend  was 
•lone  by  Cochrane  in  their  new 


Bigelow  Sanford's  closely  pat¬ 
terned  18th  century  floral  in  the 
Fervalc  group.  In  tailor-made 
sizes  and  broadloom. 


"Underwater  Coral  Weave",  a 
new  Polynesian-inspired  pattern 
in  Firth’s  Provincial  Homespun. 


".\mericana  Pastels",  styled  by 
Isabelle  C'nxre.  There  are  .si.xteen 
unusual  and  often  very  lovely 


Far  right,  Kara- 
stan's  "Carved 
Nanching"  in  the 
pattern  called 
"Harvest",  a  wheat 
design  used  as 
border. 

Right,  two  new  pat¬ 
terns  in  Cochrane's 
"Sculptone"  broad¬ 
loom. 


colors,  all  named  for  some  item  of 
nature  peculiar  to  one  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  of  the  Union.  So  we 
have  California  Gold,  Pennsylvania 
Laurel  Green,  Oklahoma  Mistletoe, 
.Michigan  Cherry  Blossom,  Illinois 
\V(xxl  \’iolet,  Wisconsin  Lake  Blue, 

( )rcgon  .Salmon,  Louisiana  Moss 
Green.  .Arizona  Cactus  Green, 
h'lorida  Coral.  Dakota  Prairie  Rose, 
I'exas  Pecan,  Colorado  Mountain 
blue.  Maine  Pine  Cone,  Minne.sota 
Golden  Wheat,  and  New  York 
Hudson  Blue.  That  Cochrane  be¬ 
lieves  strongly  in  the  new  line  is 
evident  in  the  fact  that  all  colors 
are  made  in  the  Kelvin  and  Monroe 
grades  of  .straight  hroadkxim.  and 
the  Duratex  and  Duratwist  quali¬ 
ties  of  twisted  broadloom  in  widths 
of  27",  P  ft.,  12  ft.,  and  15  ft., 
throughout. 

The  pre.sentation  was  dramatized 
in  the  show  room  by  a  big  wall  map 
of  the  United  States  made  of  the 
carpet,  and  by  a  series  of  striking 
windows  designed  by  George  J. 
W'ells  in  which  the  .Americana  idea 
was  charmingly  portrayed.  Two  of 
these  are  shown  here.  The  lx)x  of 
pa.stels  idea  could  he  easily  dupli¬ 
cated  by  the  disjilay  department  in 
any  store. 

'I'o  make  sure  that  these  new 

colors  in  carix*t  could  lx*  easly  used 
in  decorative  schemes.  Miss  Croce 
has  arranged  to  have  the  si.xteen 
colors  used  in  related  lines.  Lehman 
Connor  has  already  intrtxluced  them 
into  their  X’erona  cloth,  a  plain  col¬ 
ored  textured  material  of  spun 

rayon  and  cotton,  and  plan  to  use 
them  in  a  numlx'r  of  other  new  fab¬ 
rics,  including  their  Lacon  top 

grain  leather.  Jacobs  Wall  jiajxir 

;'.re  using  the  si.xteen  shades  com- 
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The  Beige  Tones: 

The  largest  number  of  beige 
backgrounds  in  figured  carpets,  as 
well  as  the  popularity  of  various 
tones  of  this  color  in  broadlooni, 
enables  beige  to  come  in  second  in 
spite  of  heavy  competition  from.  .  .  . 

The  Blues: 

French  blue  first,  then  the  grayed 
medium  blues,  then  the  deeper 
blues. 

The  Greens: 

^ledium  values  of  pure  green  and 
blue  green.  Also  forest  green  in  the 
deeper  tones.  Yellow  greens  are  the 
newer  prestige  note  and  are  shown 
to  a  limited  extent  by  most  of  the 
leading  lines. 

If  otni  Tones: 

.\11  the  tones  between  beige  and 
brown,  especially  those  with  a 
slightly  pink  cast  like  cocoa,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

Burgundy: 

Still  in  the  volume  class,  but  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  background  color  for 
florals,  it  has  begun  to  slip.  In 
plain  carjKits  it  is  losing  ground  to 
a  more  definitely  red  color  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  lighter  tones 
of  rosewood  or  mauve  on  the  other. 


bitted  itt  four  groups  of  four  colors 
each  for  a  tiew  wall  pajter  which  is 
to  be  used  itt  the  House  Beautiful 
Bride’s  House  itt  April. 

.Mthtmgh  the  Cochratie  presenta¬ 
tion  of  pastels  was  jterhaps  the  most 
strikitig  itt  this  tnarket,  pastel  colors 
were  tiot  cotifined  to  any  one  house, 
but  were  featured  to  sottte  degree 
by  ahnost  all  the  leading  itiatiufac- 
turers.  .Such  colors  as  turquoise, 
silver  greeti,  ro.se  quartz,  gentian 
hlue.  tottes  of  tnauve  atid  attiethyst, 
as  well  as  .s(jft  grays,  heiges  and  ofT 
whites  were  seen  agaiti  and  again. 


of  W’ihotis  because  they  ofTer  more 
variety  itt  color  and  te.xture,  and 
((uality  for  (ptality  are  cheaper. 
However,  the  new  totie  ott  tone  car¬ 
pet  is  itleally  adapted  to  the  Wilton 
const  met  iott,  attd  matmfacturers 
have  beett  quick  to  take  advatitage 
of  this  to  protttole  the  old  favorite 
agaitt.  -Mthough  she  itiay  ttot  know 
ntuch  about  tbe  fttie  poitits  of  car- 
l)et  cottstructiott.  the  average  coVt- 
sitnter  docs  have  a  fi.xed  idea  that 
the  nante  Wiltott  statids  for  (ptality 
itt  carpet.  .Attd  whett  this  prefer- 
ettce  for  Wiltott  is  litiked  to  a  major 
style  tretid,  as  itt  the  tone  on  tone 
vogue,  yott  have  a  liest  selling  com- 
binatiott. 

(Jf  coitr.se,  for  figured  carpets  us¬ 
ing  a  variet\'  of  colors,  or  for  tex¬ 
tured  effects,  tbe  .Axntinster  is  still 
the  preferred  construction. 


Middle  Color  Values  for  Volume 


Pastels  ttiay  be  all  right  for  pres¬ 
tige.  but  they  are  certainly  not  go- 
ittg  to  l)e  bought  by  the  family  with 
six  children  and  a  dog.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  even  the  vol¬ 
ume  colors  show  the  influence  of 
the  pa.stel  trend  in  that  they  are 
much  softer,  and  more  subtle  than 
fonnerly.  Not  only  are  they  softer, 
hut  they  are  definitely  lighter  than 
they  were  a  year  or  two  ago.  For 
example,  the  popular  deep  blue  of 
a  couple  of  seasons  ago  has  been 
replaced  as  a  best  seller  by  a  medi¬ 
um  French  blue.  All  through  the 
color  scale,  it  is  these  medium 
shades,  these  middle  values  of  color 
that  get  the  greatest  acceptance. 

There  are  five  families  of  color 
that  are  the  most  popular : 

The  Rosy  Tones: 

Cedar,  peach,  rose.  The  newer 
trend  here  is  toward  the  shades  like 
rose  quartz  that  incline  toward  the 
rose  rather  than  the  older  colors 
like  i)e:ich  which  contain  vellow. 


The  war  has  added  to  the  al¬ 
ready  depressed  state  of  the  Orient¬ 
al  htisiness,  so  that  the  tendency  to 
look  to  the  domestic  market  as  a 
major  .source  of  supply  is  even 
stronger  than  ever. 


The  demand  for  American 
Orientals  remains  steady,  although 
it  has  been  affected  somewbat  by 
the  ixqnilarity  of  plain  hroadloom 
and  tone  on  tone  carpet.  In  styling, 
it  shows  the  .same  trends  that  domi¬ 
nate  the  market  as  a  whole,  namely 
a  jireference  for  lighter  colors;  deli¬ 
cate  Persian  designs  of  the  Kirman 
type,  especially  suitable  for  18th 
century  rooms ;  and  a  tendency  to 
eliminate  or  at  least  to  subordinate 
the  border,  in  order  lo  give  an  effect 
of  greater  space. 


rite  trend  toward  Wilton  weaves 
showed  a  steady  gain  at  this  mar¬ 
ket.  most  of  the  manufacturers  hav¬ 
ing  strengthened  their  Wilton  lines 
very  definitely.  For  the  past  few 
years  .A.xminsters  have  been  en¬ 
croaching  on  the  former  ])opularity 


WITH  eiCUOW'S  &ASIC  n'UG  rOLORS 

s  ifc  i  ‘  a  fli  a  1 i  1  s  -1  •  ■ 


Cochrane  pastels,  a  novel  window  display  tha 
tizes  the  color  range.  Simple  but  very  effective. 


Display  featuring  color  correlation — I 
An  especially  convincing  type  of  setup, 
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Ensembled  rug,  fabric  and  wallpaper  groups  in  Lord  &  Taylor's  store-wide  display  of  decoration 
based  on  Mallinson's  Hearthtone  rugs.  At  left,  the  rug  department,  at  right  the  drapery  section. 


Wool  Shortage  Spotlights 
Rayon  and  Cotton 

The  most  revolutionary  develoj)- 
incnt  of  this  market  was,  of  course, 
the  introduction  Ity  Firth  of  their 
new  hroadloom,  “Windhlown”, 
which  is  over  half  spun  rayon.  The 
presentation  had  Iteen  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  to  overcome  the  natural  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  wearing  qualities  of 
rayon,  hy  showing  laboratory  tests 
for  resiliency,  durability  and  color 
fastness.  While  admitting  frankly 
that  rayon  is  much  less  resilient 
than  wool,  and  that  it  picks  up  dust 
more  readily.  Firth  maintains  that 
rayon  has  certain  compensating 
qualities  like  eye  appeal,  and  its  affi¬ 
nity  for  dye,  which  give  it  a  char¬ 
acter  of  its  own.  Ry  combining 
rayon  with  wool  in  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  which  they  have  arrived  at 
after  much  experimenting,  they 
hope  to  secure  the  best  qualities  of 
l)Oth  fibres.  Certainly  the  result  is 
an  extremely  intere.sting  and  attrac¬ 
tive  fabric,  with  a  long  pile  texture, 
showing  unusual  variation  in  shad¬ 
ing  as  the  light  strikes  the  rayon. 
It  is  reasonably  priced  (about  $75 
for  the  9x  12  size)  and  if  it  stands 
up  under  the  test  of  wear,  the  in¬ 
dustry  should  give  Firth  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  experimenting  in  a  new 
medium.  “Windblown”  was  shown 
in  a  range  of  very  decorative  pastel 
colors,  with  such  romantic  names  as 
Polar  Rear  (off  white).  Harvest 
Wheat.  Apple  Rlossom,  Pussywil¬ 
low  (a  pale  gray-mauve).  Com  Silk, 
Willow  (a  silver  gray-green).  Silver 
Rirch  and  Delphinium. 

The  problem  of  securing  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  wool,  due  to  the 


war.  makes  this  exix*riment  of 
Firth’s  doubly  interesting.  Also  it 
gives  added  imi)ortance  to  the  place 
(tf  such  highly  decorative  cotton 
rugs  as  the  new  Hearthtotie  by 
Amsterdam  Texiles,  the  cotton  and 
wool  rugs  of  the  Klearflax  tyjx*  and 
the  definitely  styled  fibre  rugs  of 
Deltox.  This  whole  classification  of 
informal  rugs  (often  wrongly  called 
summer  rugs)  is  so  important  that 
it  will  l)e  treated  at  length  in  next 
month’s  issue,  in  connection  with 
spring  promotions. 

Selling  Aids  from  Manufacturers 

There  was  never  a  time  when  the 
manufacturers  offered  so  much  si^e- 
cial  service  to  the  retailers.  This 
service  used  to  consist  mainly  of 
advertising  mats  which  nobody  ever 
used.  Today  it  is  highly  specialized 
and  can  lx  very  helpful.  Here  are 
just  a  few  of  the  things  that  are 
yours  for  the  asking: 

More  custom  made  .service  is 
available.  S|xcial  sizes  and  special 
colors  are  much  easier  to  get  than 
formerly  and  at  more  reasonable 
prices. 

Special  rugs  for  individual  needs 
may  be  worked  out  in  such  medi¬ 
ums  as :  M.  J.  Whittall’s  machine 
knotted  carpet,  sold  by  Mallinson. 
Special  designs  in  your  own  colors 
will  be  made  up  to  order  for  as  little 
as  $1.75-$3.75  per  square  foot. 

Lustuft,  Mallinson’s  cotton  che¬ 
nille,  can  be  bought  by  the  running 
yard  in  white  and  dyed  any  color. 
It  can  be  used  as  wall  to  wall  car¬ 
pet  or  in  rugs  of  any  size,  for  ad¬ 
joining  bedrooms  and  bathrooms. 

Tex-tred  by  Amsterdam  Textiles, 
a  woven  rug,  can  be  made  up 


round,  oval,  square,  or  oblong,  with 
matching  or  contrasting  fringe,  in 
27  solid  colors,  or  any  comlunation 
of  these  colors. 

*  *  ♦ 

.\  number  of  sjxcial  traveling  ex¬ 
hibits  are  offered  for  store  showing. 

Among  the  most  outstanding 
are  Alexander  Smith’s  “Talking 
Rooms”  already  much  publicized, 
but  still  going  strong,  and  Karas- 
tan’s  moving  picture. 

Two  new  movies  have  just  lieen 
announced,  one  by  Alexander  Smith 
entitled  “Nearly  Right  Won’t  Do”, 
and  one  by  Masland  entitled  “For 
the  Nation’s  Homes.” 

*  *  * 

Help  in  ensembling  color  schemes 
is  given  in  many  ways — correlated 
displays  in  the  show  room  which 
can  be  reproduced  in  stores,  con¬ 
sumer  booklets,  advisory  decorating 
service  to  customers  by  letter,  and 
many  others.  Stores  might  well 
make  wider  use  of  some  of  these 
really  excellent  dealer  helps. 

An  outstanding  example  of  such 
cooperation  between  a  store  and  a 
manufacturer  is  Lord  and  Taylor’s 
current  promotion  of  Amsterdam 
Textiles’  new  Hearthtone  rugs  in 
ensembled  color  schemes.  The 
manufacturer  has  done  an  outstand¬ 
ing  job  in  jjreparing  the  materials 
for  such  a  promotion.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  an  unusually  large  and 
decorative  color  line  in  the  rugs 
themselves.  These,  together  with 
the  Sof-Tred  and  Tex-Tred  lines, 
have  been  carefully  combined  into 
color  schemes,  using  Rirge  w'all 
papers  and  Lehman  Conner  drap¬ 
ery  and  upholstery  fabrics,  and 
made  up  into  a  large  book  which  is 
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available,  at  a  nominal  price  of  $5, 
to  all  stores  carrying  the  rugs.  A 
number  of  these  schemes  have  been 
included  in  a  very  attractive  con¬ 
sumer  booklet,  entitled**  Tomorrow’s 
Rugs  for  Homes  of  Today”,  for 
distribution  to  the  store’s  custom¬ 
ers. 

I>ord  and  Taylor  made  good  u.se 
of  this  material  in  dramatizing  their 
tlisplays.  Samples  of  wall  paper  and 
drapery  fabrics  had  been  obtained 
from  Birge  and  Lehman  Connor,  as 
well  as  new  fabrics  in  harmonizing 
colors  from  their  (5wn  dra|)ery  de¬ 
partment.  These  were  shown  in 
settings  with  Hearthtone,  Sof-Tred 
and  Tex-Tred  rugs,  reproducing 
the  charming  color  schemes  in  the 
booklet. 

Lord  anil  Taylor  devoted  two 
windows  to  these  ensembled  groups. 
In  the  ilepartment,  one  wall  si)ace 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  ile¬ 
partment  was  devoted  to  a  series  of 
groupings  with  signs  carrying  the 
-Story  and  a  identiful  .sprinkling  of 
the  booklets,  turned  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  scheme  which  was  being  repro¬ 
duced. 

Significant  of  the  store’s  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
kind  of  promotion  is  the  fact  that 
Lord  and  Taylor  featured  it  in  the 
rug  department,  the  drapery  de¬ 
partment,  model  room  and  windows. 

Promotions  such  as  this  which 
make  intelligent  use  of  really  good 
promotional  material  furnished  by 
the  manufacturers,  are  bound  to 
build  prestige  for  the  store  and  pro¬ 
duce  substantial  return  in  business. 
Unlike  a  price  promotion,  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  draw  over  a  ijeriod  of  time, 
and  bring  customers  back  perhaps 
several  months  later  to  buy  a  rug 
which  first  caught  their  attention  in 
the  display. 

Display  and  Promotion  Ideas  in 
New  York  Show  Rooms 

The  New  York  show  rooms  of 
the  leading  carpet  companies  have 
gone  through  a  process  of  face  lift¬ 
ing  in  the  last  season  or  two,  with 
very  lieneficial  results.  There  is  an 
air  of  freshness  and  interest  about 
their  displays  and  a  conscious  effort 
to  develop  ideas  which  could  be 
transplanted  to  retail  floors.  Very 
often,  specifications  with  drawings 
and  measurements  are  available  for 
stores  who  wish  to  reproduce  these 
fixtures  in  their  own  departments. 


Display  utilizing  a 
post  where  wall 
space  is  limited. 
Alexander  Smith 
carpet  with  harmo¬ 
nizing  drapery 
fabrics. 


W'e  are  reproducing  a  few  of  them 
here,  all  of  which  are  built  around 
ideas,  which  are  definitely  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  customer. 

>i<  ♦  * 

For  dramatizing  the  room  en¬ 
semble.  there  is  Bigelow’s  Color 
Bar  which  shows  room  schemes 
built  around  their  ten  basic  colors, 
and  offering  a  choice  of  three  possi¬ 
ble  cari)ets  ( plain  or  figured )  for 
each  .scheme.  It  is  made  in  three 
sections  and  can  be  i)urchased  at  a 
nominal  price  by  stores  either  com¬ 
plete  or  in  sections,  according  to 
the  amount  of  wall  space  available. 
Color  schemes  are  duplications  of 
those  in  Bigelow’s  Booklet.  “Color 
Cues  to  Home  Beauty”,  designed 
for  consumer  distribution. 

*  *  * 

.\  novel  promotion  idea  is  Coch¬ 
ran’s  American  Artists’  \’ignettes. 
Starting  with  a  picture  of  a  well 
known  American  artist,  Cochrane 
has  shown  it  against  a  carpet  re¬ 
peating  a  major  color  tone  of  the 
picture  and  suggested  below  appro¬ 
priate  fabrics  in  other  colors  from 
the  picture  to  ensemble  with  it. 
.\dditional  carpet  in  harmonizing 
colors  is  shown  in  rolls  at  the  side. 
Some  of  the  colors  played  up  are; 

Trumbull  Gold  (** Portrait  of 
George  Washington”  by 
John  Trumbull ) 

Copley  Rose  ('“Lady  Went¬ 
worth”  by  John  Singleton 
Copley) 

Audubon  Green  (“Bird  Print” 
by  John  James  .\udubon ) 

Homer  Blue  Green  f**Bunga- 
low  and  Flowers”  by  Win¬ 
slow  Homer) 

Blanch  Pink  (“Flowers”  by 


Lucille  Blanch) 

*  *  * 

Many  departments  have  little  wall 
space,  so  ideas  for  making  a  really 
good  display  around  a  pillar  are 
welcome.  Alexander  .Smith  con- 
trilme  a  good  suggestion  in  a  spiral 
display  which  encircles  the  i)o.st  with 
a  complete  color  line  of  cari)et  in 
gradtiated  lengths,  with  harmoniz¬ 
ing  drapery  fabrics.  Note  also  the 
assortment  displays  of  jilain  and 
figured  carpet  which  are  visible  at 
the  back  of  the  show  room. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Firth’s  Camille  carved  Wilton  is 
effectively  displayed  by  the  use  of 
indirect  lighting,  and  a  simple  archi¬ 
tectural  background.  It  could  have 
been  imi)roved  by  the  eliminating 
of  the  meaningless  doors  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Camille  is  available  in  any 
special  order  color  at  a  slight  addi¬ 
tional  cost. 

*  *  * 

display  by  Klearflax  puts  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  texture,  which  has 
long  been  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  features  of  their  line.  It  is  quite 
compact  and  would  require  only  a 
small  space  on  the  floor. 

*  *  * 

The.se  are  only  a  few  ideas  which 
have  been  carefully  worked  out  by 
manufacturers  and  which  could 
easily  be  utilized  in  stores.  It  is 
one  easy  way  of  making  other  ]x>o- 
ple’s  brains  work  for  you  in  getting 
ov'er  a  really  fascinating  rug  stor\' 
to  the  public. 

Note:  Because  of  lack  of  .space 
it  has  not  been  ])Ossible  to  discuss 
adequately  the  informal  type  rug. 
the  so-called  summer  rug,  or  the 
hard  surface  lines.  These  will  be 
taken  up  in  next  month’s  .story. 
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FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 


By  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


They  Said  at  the  Convention — 


J.WUAUV  has  cdiue  to  Ik*  tlie 
tiiiK*  f«ir  inventory  and  cU*ar- 
ancc*  of  ideas  as  well  as  stocks. 
Departiiieiu  store  leaders  meet  all 
over  the  country  and  talk  and  lis¬ 
ten.  riie  air  is  wild  with  sju-eches. 
The  fnimy  thin*;;  is  that  about  ^XVi 
of  it  really  is  worth  listenin<^  and 
attendinjj  to,  if  only  a  man  could  he 
on  the  s|x»t  every  time,  and  with  a 
consistently  rece])tive  set  of  wits. 
In  (Irand  Rapids,  in  t'liicaj^o,  in 
Xew  York  as  markets  opened.  Imsi- 
ness  men  have  been  talking  sense 
and  inspiration;  and  above  all  at  the 
XRI)('j.\  conventi(tn.  where  f'ood 
ideas  lly  and  strike  fire  from  each 
other  in  jiassinjf.  The  Convention 
is  drawintj  to  its  close  as  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  issue  of  'fill-;  Bi’i,i.i;ti.\  j^oes 
to  press.  Next  month  there  will  he 
a  com])lete  summary,  for  the  record, 
of  everythins^  of  consecpience  that 
was  said  and  done,  'fhis  month  and 
in  this  space,  only  a  few  ipiotations 
that  homefnrnishin^s  ])eople  should 
find  stimulating. 

There  was  no  session  given  over 
to  homefnrnishings  at  this  year’s 
Convention,  except  for  the  lively 
one  on  electrical  apidiances.  P>nt 
there  were  many  general  and  tech¬ 
nical  sessions  which  were  as  full  of 
interest  and  v.'ilne  for  the  homefnr¬ 
nishings  division  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  store. 

From  such  sessions  as  these  we 
have  culled,  more  or  less  on  the  run. 
passages  from  siK*eches  and  discus¬ 
sions  which  should  interest  readers 
of  this  section. 

How  to  Judge  a  Buyer's 
Performance 

Furniture  buyers  es])ecially  ap¬ 
preciated  what  R.nlph  Coldsmith  of 
l.anshnrgh  Pro..  Washington,  had 
to  say  concerning  the  resjKinsihility 
of  the  de])artment  manager  in  mer¬ 
chandise  and  exjiense  operations. 
I-isten ; 

‘Tt  has  been  my  belief  for  a  long 


time  that  the  viewpoint  of  store 
owners  and  store  management  on 
reipiirements  from  hnvers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  mtmagers  has  Ix'en  wrong 
for  the  best  interest  of  business 
|)rogress  .  .  .  ( )n  ex|x*nse  control 
onr  views  nndonhtedly  dilTer  from 
the  large  majority.  Most  stores  e.x- 
pect  that  their  department  mana¬ 
gers  Ik*  instrumental  in  the  control 
of  all  e.x]K*nses.  and  jierformance  is 
judged  by  final  net  jirofit.  W’e  would 
point  out  that  departmental  net 
profits  are  based  n])on  many  jiro- 
rated  expenses  and  many  direct  ex¬ 
penses  over  which  the  buyer  has  no 
control  and  doesn't  even  under¬ 
stand  .  .  .  We  do  not  lielieve  that  a 
dejiartment  manager  is  any  less  a 
merchant  or  any  less  valuable  to  a 
store  because  the  nature  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  such  as  to  rt“(|nire  e.xpensive 
warehouse  sjiace.  expensive  delivery 
costs.  lK*canse  of  the  hulk  of  his 
packtiges  in  such  deiiartments  as 
home  furnishings,  as  against  a  so- 
called  very  iirofitahle  department  like 
hosiery  where  the  jiackages  are 
small,  the  stock  siiace  requirements 
are  small,  and  many  a  ^lackage  is 
carried  by  the  customer.” 

Lanshnrgh  does  not  siiujily  ^lay 
lip  service  to  these  ])rinci])les.  hut 
puts  them  into  ojieration  this  way: 

“We  have  adojited  a  bonus  sy.s- 
tem  which  is  consistent  with  these 
views.  Based  n])on  a  study  of  three 
years'  avenige  jierformance.  and 
also  guided  by  national  avenige  fig¬ 
ures,  we  re(|nire  a  production  of 
final  gross  margin  by  deiiartments, 
and  then  a])])ly  against  such  jirofit 
those  items  of  direct  exiiense  which 
a  department  manager  can  take  an 
tictive  part  to  control. 

“Three  items  only,  direct  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  ‘lehicJi  include  in¬ 
terest.  insurance  and  taxes  on  mer¬ 
chandise  investment ;  direct  huyiiuf 
expense;  and  direct  sellituf  expense 
.  .  .  The  o])er.ating  jirofit  is  the  result 
after  deducting  the  three  control- 


able  expense  items  from  the  gross 
margin.  'I'he  Ikiiius  is  based  uixm 
the  o|)erating  profit.  If  the  operat¬ 
ing  profit  falls  not  more  than  one 
half  of  1  ^/c  below  reipiirement,  we 
then  ])ay  one-half  of  the  Ikhius 
which  would  otherwise  have  been 
earned.  If  the  objective  is  missed 
by  more  than  one-half  of  1/f,  no 
bonus  is  earned,  hut  there  is  one 
com|K*nsating  feature,  that  if  the  re- 
c|uirement  of  operating  jirofit  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  :ind  there  has  been  no  loss  in 
volume  from  the  previous  year,  we 
then  share  this  excess  profit  with 
the  buyer  aud  the  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  for  creating  this 
result  beyond  the  initial  require¬ 
ments.” 

How  to  Help  Homefurnishings 
Figures  into  the  Block 

(ieorge  W.  Johns,  \'ice- President 
and  (ieneral  Merchandise  Manager 
of  .Scruggs-N'andervoort- Barney  of 
.St.  Louis,  listed  the  causes  of 
homefurnishings  losses  as  low 
markon,  high  non-selling  e.x[xmse, 
failure  to  take  markdowns  early 
enough  to  keep  stiK'ks  clean.  Ihe 
first  and  third  of  these  problems 
can  Ik*  solved,  he  said;  the  second. 


RALPH  L.  GOLDSMITH 
who  dotcribod  a  boons  plan  botod 
ON  only  thoso  operating  rosnlts  which 
a  bnyor  it  in  tho  position  to  control. 
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Cannon  Towels  come  in 


,  can  have  gay  matched  sets  o 
,ths  and  bath  mats  in  every  pattern  ot 
{  Cannon  towels.  Make  your  own 
,us  Cannon-loomed  quality 

.A  thrifty!  Cannon  make  so  ma. 

towel  millsl  that  thev  ean  {live  you 
all  the  way  from  25c  to  $2.  Canno 


CHHHOM  PURE  SIIK  HOSIER! 


ZfUtO^ 


towels,  crhmoh  sheets 


New  Bermuda.  Deio  .. 
towel,  about  49c.  6-piece 
face  towels,  2  wash  cloths 


Woter  Lily.  Decp-nap^d  ^““"bath  towels.  2 


JHjP 

"  1' 

>  is'T 

JiJ 

■ 

make  money  with 


yt/ldtckeJ 
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Cannon  launches  a  campaign  to  increase 
your  volume  and  profits  by  promoting 
Matched  Sets  of  Cannon  towels 


“Matched  up”  merchandise  in  the  apparel  and  accessories 
fields  —  proved  to  be  a  world-beating  gold  mine!  Today, 
in  household  textiles,  it’s  proving  to  be  just  as  big  a  winner 
— pushing  profits  up  higher  and  higher  in  Matched  Sets  of 
Cannon  towels!  Some  retailers  report  up  to  50%  boosts 
in  turnover,  by  showing  Matched  Sets  of  bath  towels,  face 
towels,  wash  cloths  and  bath  mats,  to  every  woman  who  buys 
or  looks  at  Cannon  towels. 

Every  ounce  of  the  terrific  impact  of  Cannon’s  national 
advertising  is  behind  the  promotion  of  Cannon  Matched 
Sets.  Starting  March  10,  and  on  through  April,  Cannon  will 
release  the  greatest  barrage  of  consumer  advertisements, 
featuring  Matched  Sets,  ever  released  by  a  manufacturer  of 
towels.  One  advertisement  a  week  for  five  consecutive  weeks 
in  five  leading  national  magazines  —  a  total  of  12,000,000 
full-page,  full-color  selling  messages  that  will  be  seen  by 
possibly  twice  this  number  of  potential  customers!  (Just  a 
part  of  the  70  million  full-page,  full-color  advertisements 
that  will  cover  the  country  for  Cannon  towels  during  1940.) 

Special  Cannon  display  material  is  now  ready  to  help 
you  go  to  town  on  Matched  Sets. 

Here’s  “suggestion  selling”  that  not  only  suggests  but 
sells  the  merchandise!  For  complete  detailed  suggestions, 
send  for  the  special  Matched  Sets  issue  of  “Cannon  Shots,” 
or  for  the  great  Cannon  Matched  Sets  Broadside. 

Get  set  with  Matched  Sets  now  —  for  multiple  sales! 
Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York  City. 


12  MILLION  P4GES  OF  ADVERTISING  .liir 
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CANNON  MATCHED  SET  DISPLAYS  mn  help  proiliiee  iin- 
iiieiliate  sales  iiierea-es  for  >011.  I’he  llalhriiiiiii  Nooks,  'hown 
above,  provide  an  interesting  and  eolorfiil  wav  to  di-play 
Cannon  lowel  eiiseinhles.  He  -lire  lo  -end  to  (iannon  Mill-  for 
details  re(!ardint:  the  desijiii  of  the  -peeial  fixture  shown  helow. 
It  tells  eaeh  rii'lonier  the  .Matehed  Set  storv  at  a  (;lanee. 


that  of  high  non-selling  expense, 
only  partly. 

He  believed  the  best  way  to  get 
an  adequate  markon  is  to  “go  to 
work  immediately  on  the  job  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  merchandise  in  this 
section.” 

“Carjjets,  draperies,  furniture, 
lamps,  and  even  bedding  and  linens 
must  be  coordinated  in  color,  de¬ 
sign,  price,  type.  .  .  .  Coordinated 
merchandise  is  always  more  care¬ 
fully  selected,  and  is  usually  better 
designed.  It  is  priced  right,  but 
does  not  deixMid  entirely  on  price 
to  be  sold,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
usually  more  profitable.  Some  will 
argue  that  this  set-up  will  he  costly, 
and  will  only  add  to  the  already  in¬ 
creasing  expenses  in  this  division. 
The  few  stores  which  have  tried  it 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  not  as  expen¬ 
sive  as  a  lot  of  i)rice  promotions 
which  cut  down  markon  and  in¬ 
crease  publicity  costs.  One  store 
that  is  doing  this  job  particularly 
well  will  testify  that  its  furniture 
department  made  a  net  profit  last 
year  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

“1  am  not  recommending  that  we 
(juit  having  price  promotions.  They 
should  not,  however,  constitute  our 
entire  advertising  program,  and 
should  carry  a  legitimate  markon. 
Incidentally,  items  within  a  well- 
coordinated  group  often  prove  to 
he  excellent  promotional  items.” 

Training  salesmen  to  make  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  installment  selling 
plans  to  build  higher  unit  sales  was 
another  recommendation :  "A  one- 
item  sale  can  he  built  to  an  entire 
room  or  entire  home  by  a  salesman 
who  is  taught  to  make  use  of  the 
store’s  installment  plan.  This  type 
of  selling  obviously  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  a  good  job  of  coordina¬ 
tion.” 

Concerning  the  reduction  of  ex¬ 
penses,  he  said:  “We  should  all 
study  the  question  of  pre-packing 
furniture,  and  in  every  case  ix)ssi- 
hle  eliminate  costly  duplications  and 
multiple  handlings  of  merchandise.” 
Study  of  stock  arrangement  on  the 
floor  can  reduce  warehouse  exjiense, 
he  said.  “One  store  found  recently 
in  its  housewares  department  that 
by  moving  the  wall  cases  out  a  few 
feet  and  building  stock  shelves  be¬ 
hind  them  they  were  able  to  use 
much  less  warehouse  space  and  cut 
stock  help  from  seven  men  to  two. 
.  .  .  Another  found  that  by  building 


up  the  percentage  of  bedding,  up¬ 
holstered  furniture  and  custom 
made  furniture,  a  great  saving  in 
total  expense  could  be  made,  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  classification  re¬ 
quires  much  less  warehousing  and 
refinishing.” 

Mr.  Hughes  laid  greatest  stress 
upon  the  necessity  of  clean  stocks. 
He  quoted  NRDGA  1938  figures 
to  show : 

“Furniture  stocks  only  61% 
current 

“Flour  covering  stocks  only 
b/%  current 

“Draix;ries  only  6S%  current 

“Mechanical  refrigerators  only 
16%  current 

“'I'liink  of  the  cost  of  warehous¬ 
ing,  cleaning,  refinishing,  display¬ 
ing  these  non-current  items.  When 
XRDGA  average  figures,  show 
39%  of  our  furniture  not  current, 
many  of  us  must  have  50%  to  (A)%. 
...  1  honestly  believe  that  if  we 
were  to  go  home  and  clear  our 
stocks  of  the  majority  of  this  old 
merchandise,  we  would  have  a  no¬ 
ticeable  decrease  in  operating  ex¬ 
pense,  and  incidentally  increased 
sales.  .  .  .  With  coordination  in  this 
division  will  come  more  fashion,  atid 
it  will  he  increasingly  important 
that  our  stocks  are  planned — coor¬ 
dinated,  clean  stocks  and  not  ac¬ 
cumulated  stocks.” 

Most  Important  Departments  in 
the  Store  Are — the  Losers! 

.\mong  the  most  imi)ortant,  be¬ 
cause  the  “losingest  ”  departments 
in  the  store.  John  D.  Hughes,  Mer¬ 
chandise  ^Manager  of  l)enlu)lm 
McKay,  Worcester,  ^lass.,  listed 
the  homefurnishitigs  division  and 
discussed  its  problems. 

“Too  many  large  scale  promo¬ 
tions  at  close  markup  have  brought 
disaster  to  many  homefurnishings 
departments.”  he  said,  “while  the 
burdensome  expense  in  the  non¬ 
selling  divisions  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  the  principal  rea¬ 
son  for  loss  in  other  instances. 

“Store  workrooms  as  a  whole  are 
not  efficiently  managed,  and  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  few  sim])le  principles  of 
industrial  management  in  this  part 
of  the  store.  The  relative  cost  of 
receiving,  warehousing,  handling 
and  delivering  homefurnishings  of 


all  kinds  has  been  forced  upward 
by  the  decrease  in  the  unit  retail 
price  of  merchandise,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  these  deitartments 
up  itito  black  net  profit  figures  at¬ 
tention  must  be  given  to  improved 
methods  that  will  bring  about  a  re¬ 
duction  in  this  expense." 

Mr.  Hirschmann  Does 
Not  Mince  Words 

Ira  Hirschmann,  Vice-l’resident 
of  Ifloomingdale’s,  emphasized  as  a 
serious  obstacle  to  any  effective 
cam])aign  against  the  practice  of 
wholesale  selling  at  retail  the 
fact  that  the  retail  executive  himself 
has  the  habit  t)f  buying  wholesale, 
taking  advantage  of  his  contacts 
with  manufacturers  and  jobbers.  If 
there  is  inertia  evident  in  the  store's 
and  the  manufacturer's  attitude 
alKuit  this  problem — a  billion  dollars 
of  merchandise  ])urchased  each  year 
from  other  than  retail  sources — it  is 
not,  he  said,  i)articularly  surprising, 
since  the  very  men  who  should  be 
lighting  it  have  the  habit  them¬ 
selves. 

He  divided  the  “illegitimate  boot¬ 
legging  of  merchandise”  into  three 
phases : 

“1.  Manufacturers  selling  at  retail 
"2.  .Agency  selling  with  the  ac- 
(piiescence  of  manufacturers 
“a.  .Show  rf)om  selling 
“b.  Contractor  or  decorator 
selling 

“c.  Cut  i)rice  catalog  selling 
“3.  I'ersonnel  divisions  of  large 
corporations  selling  to  employ¬ 
ees  at  discounts." 

Manufacturers,  he  said,  have 
shown  that  they  can  Ik*  reasoned 
w  ith  and  won  over ;  and  the  large 
corporations  referred  to  have  been 
cooperative  and  as  eager  as  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  discontinue  this  practice 
whenever  an  unmistakably  sincere 
;ind  ct>ncerted  retail  effort  has  been 
made.  The  lack  of  more  widespread 
success  in  this  campaign  he  blamed 
u])on  the  retailer  for  closing  his 
eyes  and  waiting  for  his  business  to 
be  wiped  out  before  he  .starts  fight¬ 
ing.  .Summing  iq)  the  methods  that 
must  he  enqdoyed  to  end  the  prac¬ 
tice  he  made  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  : 

“1.  Clear  your  own  skirts  first. 
Let  the  principals  of  each  store  in¬ 
troduce  a  rule  that  will  stick :  no 
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\vh(jk‘sale  laiyinj;;  ky  individuals,  be- 
<j;iiiniiiif  with  the  top  executives  and 
the  buyers  and  their  friends.  Un¬ 
less  we  start  from  this  point,  we  are 
fuolinj!:  ourselves. 

“J.  riiat  each  eoininunity.  headed 

by  a  of  conseionable  iner- 

eliaiits  take  this  ])roblein  as  its  own, 

j)Ut  soinelMxly  on  the  job  t(»  study 
it  in  terms  of  wbolestde-retail  out¬ 
lets  in  tbe  eommunity,  small  retail 
shops  in  large  corporations,  fake 

(lisennnt  card  operators,  etc. 

(  beck  the  legislative  means 
in  eacli  state  ;ind  etieh  city  through 
retail  trade  Ixtards  or  chambers  of 


commerce  with  a  view  to  forcing 
wholesjile-retailers  to  announce  with 
signs  and  through  sales  ta.x.  etc., 
their  retail  function. 

“4.  Make  tip  your  minds  that 
you  are  not  gt)ing  to  buy  frtnn 
manufacturers  who  sell  at  retail. 
I'.liminate.  once  and  for  all.  those 
manufacturers  who  compete  with 
you.” 

Stores  Urged  to  Continue 
Pre-packing  Efforts 

Xathan  .Sachs.  ])resident  of  Sachs 
Furniture  ('om])any  and  Charles  J. 


Two  Important  Decorating  Trends  Combine 


'T'llLS  illu.stration — (»f  a  bedroom 
^  unit  in  the  new  1‘endleton  Gal¬ 
lery  at  John  W’tmamaker,  Xew 
York — sums  up  all  in  one  piece  two 
of  the  leading  trends  in  furniture 
inerchtmdising  for  19-K).  Pendleton 
furniture,  product  of  the  Robert  W. 
Irwin  Comi)any,  forms  the  basis  of 
complete  units  of  decoration,  in 
which  Irwin  has  cooperated  with 
Higelow  .Sanford  and  F.  Schumach¬ 
er  Co.,  so  that  the  customer  receives 
a  comi>lete,  coordinated  decorator 
service.  Fach  r(M»m  ensemble  is  a 
complete  job,  of  harmonizing  uphol¬ 
stery,  lloorcovering,  walls  and  dra- 
JH-Ties.  I'eti  ensembles  have  so  far 
lieen  develojied. 


The  other  trend  is  illustrated  by 
the  furniture  itself.  .\  glance  .shows 
that  it  is  representative  of  the  new¬ 
est  theme  in  furniture  design — a 
frtx‘  mingling  of  traditional  and 
modern  ideas.  Tbe  result  in  this 
in.stance,  and  in  a  number  of  others 
;it  the  19-10  market,  is  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  what  skilful  design  can 
mean  when  it  is  freed  from  the  re- 
(|uirement  of  being  either  authenti¬ 
cally  traditional  or  strictly  “func- 
ticmal”.  Certainly  it  should  prove 
attractive  to  the  customer — her 
name  is  legion — who  wants  to  .steer 
a  cheerful  mi<ldle  course  between 
e.xtremes  of  decoration. 


Furniture  is  straw  mahogany  veneer  on  maple.  Color  scheme  of  the  unit  Is 
light  rose,  deep  rose  and  tan. 
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Darcy  of  Ludwig  Haumann  &  Com¬ 
pany,  reported  to  the  'I'raffic  Group 
on  jrrogress  made  during  1939  in 
pre-packing.  Both  of  them  referred 
to  efforts  Iteing  made  by  lumber  in¬ 
terests  to,  in  Mr.,  Darcy’s  words, 
"get  manufacturers  to  revert  to  the 
old  method  of  packing,  using  a 
lighter  lumber,  and  changing  the 
construction  of  the  crate  somewhat. 
This  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  be¬ 
cause  it  just  defeats  our  entire  plan, 
and  we  would  not  be  able  to  effect 
the  savings  we  bad  planned.  It 
would  deprive  us  of  the  many 
economies  already  realized  and  ])re- 
vent  further  progress." 

Mr.  Sachs  said,  “One  of  the 
greatest  arguments  given  ( against 
])re-packing)  is  that  the  cost  of 
cartons  has  gone  up  tremendously, 
but  to  overcome  the  additional  cost 
we  arc  now'  suggesting  a  new'  and 
more  rigid  carton,  with  only  325 
pound  test,  which  lowers  the  cost. 
.\t  the  present  time  w'c  are  also  e.x- 
])erimcnting  w'ith  a  wrapped  type 
of  jiacking.  with  partial  fibre  board. 
We  received  a  letter  from  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  last  September, 
f  rom  which  I  fpiote : 

“We  have  used  an  open  back,  .t50  ikuiikI 
test  wrapper,  with  adetpiate  clearance  be¬ 
tween  the  interior  of  the  wrapper  and 
the  finished  surface.  This  is  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  wooden  skid  and  we  feel 
that  such  a  package  is  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion  for  a  large  number  of  pieces  in 
medium  price  brackets.  We  have  also 
used,  successfully,  a  20f)-lb.  test  carton, 
with  either  a  double  wall  corrui;nte<l  pad 
(which  is  only  thick")  or  a  jiffy  pad 
over  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the  case,  and 
it  will  l)e  hard  for  us  to  justify  to  our¬ 
selves  the  added  expenditure  of  the  full 
over-lap,  .150  lb.  test  carton  when  our  ex- 
I)erience  shows  that  our  average  claim 
jier  carload  is  $1.06  for  this  tvpe  of  jack¬ 
ing  as  comi)ared  to  approximately  $9.00 
for  the  industry  during  19.17  and  19.18. 

“We  also  have  used  a  wrap-arf)und 
type  of  corrugated  container,  which  has 
only  a  single  thickness  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  over  the  top.  During  the  past  six 
months  we  have  shipped  ut)wards  of 
.10.000  |)ieces  packed  in  accordance  with 
these  siK'cifications,  and  we  have  received 
only  20  complaints.  Our  several  hundred 
stores  would  not  permit  the  delivery  of 
merchandise  to  them,  that  could  not  l)e 
put  on  the  sales  floor  f>r  be  delivered  to 
their  customers  nromotly,  because  it  bad 
arrived  damaged.  The  sbii)ments  have 
moved  carload,  less  than  rarlo'>d,  ami  a 
great  main-  of  the  carloads  have  been 
reshipped  by  local  freight.” 

Urging  continuance  of  the  effort 
to  get  manufacturers  to  adopt  pre¬ 
packing.  Mr.  Sachs  said:  “I  should 
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like  to  suggest  that  in  ordering 
merchandise,  the  buyers  insist  that 
the  manufacturers  put  the  hardware 
on  the  pieces  before  packing.  I  hope 
that  in  the  future  we  shall  even  he 
able  to  get  the  manufacturers  to 
drill  holes,  so  that  it  will  be  a  sim- 
l)le  matter  for  the  truckmen  to  set 
up  mirrors  efficiently  and  quickly, 
without  damaging  the  piece.” 

D«elin«  of  tho  Studio  Couch? 

Evident  at  the  furniture  markets 
was  a  decide<l  trend  away  from  the 
studio  couch  and  in  favor  of  the 
hatulsome  sofa  IkxI  whose  appear¬ 
ance  gives  little  clue  to  its  utili¬ 
tarian,  double  purjxtse.  Studios 
have  i)resented  a  two-edged  prob¬ 
lem  for  years— the  narrower  they 
are  the  more  comfortable  for  sitting, 
but  the  wider  they  are  the  more 
comfortable  for  sleeping.  The  con¬ 
vertible  sofa,  available  in  more  and 
more  attractive  styles  and  ingenious 
constructions  is  Itecoming  more 
popular  as  it  grows  farther  from 
the  old-fashioned  conception  of 
"davenport."  For  children’s  rooms 
and  l)ednx)ms  where  space  is  limit¬ 
ed.  the  studio  couch  will  always  lx‘ 
a  logical  choice.  As  a  itiece  of  liv¬ 
ing  room  furniture,  it  seems  defi¬ 
nitely  to  lie  declining  in  itnportance. 
Its  successor,  the  glorified  sofa-bed. 
provides  a  lot  nK)re  (►p]K)rtunity  for 
trade-up  and  larger  unit  sale. 

Industry-Wid*  Exhibits 
Promisu  New  Ideas 

The  ^letropolitan  Museum  will 
present  the  fifteenth  in  its  series  of 
exhibitions  of  American  industrial 
art,  opening  in  April,  closing  in 
September.  The  exhibition  will  con¬ 
sist  entirely  of  objects  of  American 
design  and  manufacture,  most  of 
which  will  be  made  expressly  for 
the  occasion.  The  showing  will 
consist  partly  of  groupings  into 
rootn  schemes,  partly  of  individual 
items  grouped  by  type. 

The  last  Metropolitan  exhibition 
of  this  kind  was  held  in  1934.  and 
it  was  rich  in  ideas.  One  of  its 
features  was  an  all-purpose  modern 
living  room  designed  by  John  Well- 
Ixirn  Root  for  Montgomery  W’ard. 
That  room — it  was  excellent  then 
and  five  years  of  development  in 
modern  have  not  outmoded  it — was 
the  means  of  putting  mass  reaction 
to  modern  to  its  first  widespread 
test.  The  room  complete  retailed  for 


al)out  $500;  the  items  of  which  it 
was  com]X)sed  went  into  the  Ward 
catalogue  and  500  Ward  stores. 

( )nly  five  years  ago,  and  people 
were  dubious  alxjut  the  general 
public's  reaction  to  modern — it  still 
seenie<l  .something  that  only  the 
highly  cultivated  taste  could  take. 

riiere  were  other,  many  other, 
prophetic  notes  in  that  exhibit.  A 
wall  of  glass  brick  in  a  dining  room 
designed  by  Donald  Deskey ;  a  din¬ 
ing  table  by  Walter  Dorwin  Teague 
made  entirely  of  plate  glass;  other 
things  of  that  sort  that  were  news 
then  and  have  since  come  to  be 
familiar  elements  in  tbe  decorating 
.scene.  .\nd  because  the  exhibit  was 
in  the  hands  of  exixrts  there  were 
enough  simile  but  tremendously 
eflfective  disjday  devices  in  evidence 
to  set  every  department  store  visitor 
scribbling  on  tbe  backs  of  envel- 
ojies. 

The  19-K)  showing  will  also  be  in 
the  hands  of  exjx*rts,  and  should 
be  equally  rich  in  news  and  inspira¬ 
tion.  'I'wenty-two  architects  and 
designers  will  act  as  a  Cooperating 
Committee.  The  committee  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  four  groups  of  which  the 
chairmen  are  Harvey  Wiley  Cor¬ 
bett.  hdy  Jactpies  Kahn.  .Arthur 
Lofmiis  Harmon  and  Ralph  T. 
Walker.  Members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  include:  Xorman  Hel  Ceddes. 
Donald  Deskey.  Edward  T.  Stone; 
Ciilbert  Rohde,  Eugene  Schocn, 
Leon  \\  Solon.  Walter  vou  Xessen, 
Ritssel  Wright ;  .Archibald  Man¬ 
ning  Drown,  Walter  Kantack,  Wil¬ 
liam  Le.scaze.  Irvin  L.  Scott,  Wal¬ 
ter  Dorwin  Teague;  Wallace  K. 
Harrison,  Gustav  Jensen,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Loewy. 

Tbe  second  hopeful  sign  for 
1940,  recently  announced,  is  a  plan 
for  making  the  Home  Furnishings 
Building  at  the  World’s  Fair  into 
an  exhibit  project  that  the  industry 
can  l)e  proud  of  and  profit  by.  The 
idea  is  to  build  the  exhibits  about  a 
central  theme,  "The  American  Way 
of  Living”.  A  series  of  rooms 
would  l>e  set  up  by  well  known  de¬ 
signers  or  architects,  furnished  with 
items  which  are  making  their  first 
appearance.  In  addition  to  this  there 
would  Ite  an  exhibit  of  individual 
products  selected  by  a  jury  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  finest  examples  of  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  in  the  home 
furnishings  industry.  Participation 
would  thus  be  by  invitation  and  the 


price  for  representation  would  lx 
low.  This  at  any  rate  is  the  tenta¬ 
tive  plan  described  by  Retailing — 
Home  Furnishings  as  taking  shape 
at  Fair  headquarters.  It  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  technique 
of  the  Metrojiolitan  Museum;  its 
success  in  jiractice  would  depend  on 
placing  the  responsibility  of  selec¬ 
tion  in  e«iually  conqietent  hands. 

Horn*  Building  Undor 
$2,500  Looks  Up 

Changes  in  FH.A’s  Title  I  pro¬ 
gram  announced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  should  have  the  effect  of 
making  small  hou.se  (under  $2,5(X)) 
construction  more  attractive.  The 
RFC  Mortgage  Com])any  will  juir- 
cha.se  Title  I  new  con.struction  loans 
from  original  mortgagees.  It  does 
so  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  following 
changes  in  Title  1  financing ;  f he 
ma.ximum  interest  allowed  on  in¬ 
sured  loans  has  been  reduced,  pro¬ 
viding  greater  incentive  for  bor¬ 
rowers.  To  provide  greater  incen¬ 
tive  for  lenders,  FH.A  standards  are 
now  a])])lied  to  the  Title  1  as  well 
as  the  Title  II  houses.  This  re¬ 
striction  (lid  not  ai)ply  on  Title  I 
construction  under  the  old  regula¬ 
tions.  Now.  as  in  the  case  of  the 
well-established  fitle  H  regulations, 
loan  applications  must  be  submitted 
to  the  FH.A  tor  api)roval  prior  to 
construction;  FH.A  in.spcctiou  will 
be  made  at  least  three  times  during 
the  i)eriod  of  construction ;  and  only 
of  the  loan  i)roceeds  may  be 
disbursed  by  lenders  prior  to  final 
FH.A  approval.  Finally,  the  bor¬ 
rower  must  own  the  land  free  and 
clear.  No  second  mortgage  or  junior 
lien  financing  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  land  is  permitted. 

MULTILITH  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE 

I  Multilifh  Machine,  Model  296 — 
No.  245370  with  979  No.  5494 
suction  feed,  A.  C.  110  voltage 
60  cycle  motor. 

No.  621  Jogger  Model  203 — No. 
246209  Vacuum  Printing  Frame, 

A.  C.  110  voltage  60  cycle  motor. 

I  Model  204 — two  twin  Arc  Lamps 
No.  158  N.  S.  Apaqueling  frame. 

Model  205-4— No.  4411  Multlllth 
Camera  with  6' 8*  stand,  1 6"  x 
20*  copyboard. 

1  10"  goery  gotar. 

2  Model  204-1  single  Arc  Lamp. 

I  Modal  201— No.  246208  Whirler 
Couple,  A.  C.  MO  voltage  60 
cycle  motof. 

Write  THE  BULLETIN 
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Window  Displays  Dramatize  Modern  Travel 


DE  pinna,  New  York,  pre¬ 
sents  eight  windows  of  travel 
and  resort  fashions  against  settings 
designed  by  Raymond  Loewy  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  concept  of  travel  today 
and  tomorrow.  Photographic  blow¬ 
ups  and  models,  loaned  by  the 
VVorld’s  Fair,  dramatize  the  vari¬ 
ous  modes  of  transportation :  the 
train,  steamship,  private  commuter, 
bay  steamer,  airliner,  ocean  liner, 
automobile  and  taxicab.  Even  the 
rocket  ship  has  been  depicted. 

With  these  models,  Mr,  Loewy  is 
dramatizing  the  ways  in  which  we 
shall  travel  several  years  hence. 
The  automobile,  for  example,  will 
be  a  fully  streamlined  land  yacht 
with  built-in  lounge,  movable  arm 
chairs,  refrigerator  and  air  condi¬ 
tioning.  The  taxicab  will  be  a  three¬ 
wheeled  vehicle  with  automatic  fare 
meter  and  sliding  doors.  “It  turns 
on  a  dime.”  says  Mr.  Loewy,  “and 
slips  in  and  out  of  traffic  with  the 
greatest  of  ease”.  The  airliner?  It 
will  l)e  designed  to  cruise  at  five 
hundred  miles  per  hour,  and  the 
air-minded  traveller  will  relax  in 
club  rooms,  sun  and  observation 


decks,  and  luxury  sleeping  rooms. 
.\nd  the  ocean  liner — amazingly 
functional  and  streamlined,  and  de¬ 
signed  for  luxury  cruises  and  trans- 
.Mlantic  voyages.  Mr.  Loewy  points 
out  that  we  shall  travel  aboard 
trains  at  an  unbelievable  speed  and 
with  the  luxury  of  trans-Atlantic 
liners. 

Included  in  the  display  is  a 


])hotograph  of  the  modern  private 
commuter,  a  fast  silent  boat  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Loewy  for  a  pleasant 
trip  from  a  business  executive’s 
country  estate  to  his  office  in  Man¬ 
hattan.  Also  shown  is  the  modem 
bay  steamer,  a  ship  of  tomorrow 
built  today  .  .  .  the  streamlined 
Princess  Anne,  now  commuting  be¬ 
tween  Norfolk  and  Cape  Charles. 


New  Skirt  Types  in  Bathing  Suits 

QKIRTS  are  predicted  to  be  im-  fects,  checker  lx)ard,  polka  dots  em- 
portant  in  bathing  suit  lines  for  broidered  on  solid  color,  anchor  de- 
the  coming  season  for  swim  and  sign  in  multicolor  on  white,  pencil 
beach  wear.  The  swing  and  bal-  stripe,  criss  cross  monotone  print, 
lerina  type  held  a  great  deal  of  in-  zig-zag  design  on  contrasting  color 
terest  in  the  new  line  introduced  and  rainbow  print  in  flower  design, 
this  month  by  Flexees.  Tops  ran  A  new  square,  high  neckline  in 
the  gamut  from  the  molded  bust  to  front  is  designed  for  the  full  figure 
halter  and  full  princess  line.  Half  for  comfort  in  swimming,  diving 
skirts  were  shown  with  under  and  beach  play.  All  the  straps  were 
trunks  attached  across  the  back  or  brought  up  high  in  back  and  have 
by  tab  at  center  back.  All  the  suits  two  adjustments.  All  models  were 
were  made  with  lastique.  Some  definitely  feminine  and  there  was 
models  made  use  of  the  double  rib  an  absence  of  the  “maillot”  type 
mid  section  for  diaphragm  control,  suits. 

a  fabric  introduced  this  season  by  This  line  is  designed  for  real 
Flexees  in  their  “Smallwaist”  swim  wear  and  because  of  design 
foundations.  and  interesting  fabric  treatment  is 

While  many  of  the  suits  were  equally  adaptable  for  beach  wear, 
made  in  solid  colors,  the  real  high-  The  brilliant  colored  wools,  satins 
lights  were  in  the  patterns  shown  and  jerseys  in  combination  with 
which  included  plaid  gingham  ef-  lastique  offer  a  gay  presentation. 


Raiabew  print  in  thi*  two  pioco  snit 
of  ocototo  rayon  satin  iostiqno. 
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HOSIERY  NEWS 


By  PEARL  BERRY 


The  constructive  work  wliich  is 
l)eing  (lone  toward  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  hosiery  Ixtth  to¬ 
ward  lengths  and  sizes  of  anklets 
and  rolled  cuffs  and  the  correct 
marking  of  sizes,  has  created  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  indus¬ 
try. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  issued  a  proj)osed  re¬ 
vision  which  they  ask  l)e  approved 
hy  manufacturers,  distributors  and 
users  of  hosiery  lx*fore  it  he  put 
into  effect.  If  you  have  not  re- 
s])onded  to  their  appeal  or  do  not 
know  of  this  revision,  they  ask  that 
you  write  them  for  a  copy  and  a 
blank  to  fill  in. 

Sii*  TroubI* 

'I'hat  many  returns  may  l)e 
caused  by  incorrect  size  markings  is 
emphasized  hy  the  United  States 
'resting  Company  in  a  recent  bulle¬ 
tin.  Many  hose  which  they  tested, 
they  say,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
came  uj>  to  all  practical  standards 
for  wearability  came  back  to  them 
as  giving  unsatisfactory  wear.  Re¬ 
search,  they  say,  often  ])roved  the 
hose  to  l)e  incorrectly  marked  as  to 
size  sometimes  from  one  half  to  a 
full  size  off.  'Fo  correct  this  the 
Testing  Com])any  suggest  that  in  the 
knitting,  manufacturers  use  color  to 
indicate  size.  For  instance  a  green 
thread  for  size  9.  a  yellow  for  9^ 
and  a  blue  for  10.  would  mean  that 
at  the  factory  they  would  be  easier 
to  check  for  the  correct  l)ox.  it 
would  be  easier  for  salespeojde  to 
sell  the  right  size,  and  returns  could 
he  placed  l)ack  in  the  correct  boxes. 

Color  Nows 

With  all  the  neutral  hosiery 
colors  on  the  market  this  season 
color  coordination  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  But  in  the  minority  shades, 
care  must  l)e  given  in  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  them,  .^ome  of  the 
outstanding  pink  shades  should  not, 
as  most  know,  be  sold  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  Some  buyers  tell  me  that 
they  have  instructed  their  sales¬ 
people  to  show  a  neutral  shade,  one 


of  the  new  l)eiges  preferably,  along 
with  any  of  the  high  shades  for  two 
reasons.  ( )ne  to  make  the  customer 
aware  of  the  difference  in  shade  and 
the  other  to  jKjssibly  create  added 
sales. 

•Accenting  the  fact  that  most 
travel  this  season  will  lx‘  in  one  or 
both  of  the  -Americas,  Berkshire 
dublxd  their  colors  accordingly : 

Cocoanut — a  muted  copper 
Sierra — a  transitional  brown-wine 
Parakeet — a  dusty  pink 
ll'ild  Orchid — a  blended  tone 
Pampas — a  light  blond  Ix'ige 
Llama — a  golden-beige  tojie 
Tamale — ^a  rosy-copper 

‘‘Illusion  'Fones"  are  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  Julius  Kayser  &  Company 
for  spring.  'Fhey  are  divided  into 
three  groups;  sun  beige,  neutral 
Iteige  and  rose  beige. 

The  colors  are: 

Brunet — a  medium  beige 
Burnish — a  vibrant  suntan 
Pairhlonds — a  blonde  lK*ige 
Cl  olden  Cirl — a  spirited  sunny 
beige 

Healthy  Tan — a  glowing  tan 
beige 

Xeutrelle — a  lively  neutral  medi¬ 
um  beige 

Plumage — a  rosy  warm  beige 
Sunny  Sand — a  delicately  tinted 
sun-sand  beige 

These  colors  will  ])revail  in  the 
new  Cotham  line; 

Bahama — A  subtle  beige 
Liz’ely — A  sunn\'  beige 
Cocoanut — A  discreet  medium 
Ixdge 

Fiesta — A  warm  beige 
Panama — .A  s])arkling  golden  tan 
Bolero — A  sun  beige 
Joyous — A  n»sy  skin  tone 
Serenade — .\  blush  tone 
Cista — light  rose-wine 
Caliente — A  rosy  rust 
Mexigtic — A  glowing  apricot 
Conga — .\  sun-tan  shade 
*  *  * 

The  latter  part  of  January  .Archer 
Hosiery  Alills  expect  to  o])en  their 
new  New  A’’ork  office.  It  is  being 
designed  to  appear  like  the  hosiery 


department  of  the  “Store  of  'Fo- 
morrow.” 

Measuring  for  Hosiory 

I’roof  that  salespeople  cannot 
judge  accurately  the  lengths  of  ho¬ 
siery  necessary  for  customers  sim¬ 
ply  by  their  height  and  build  as 
they  stand  before  the  hosiery 
counter  was  demonstrated  to  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  press  this  month  by 
Dexdale  Hosiery  Company. 

This  firm  has  had  a  caliper  de¬ 
signed  for  them  which  they  use  in 
the  i)romotion  of  their  “Measured 
Hosiery".  This  hosiery,  made  on 
single  head,  single  unit  machines,  is 
projK)rtioned  througlwut,  making 
jiossible  18  subdivisions  which  are 
broken  down  into  four  groups, 
-A.  B.  C  and  I). 

The  presentation  was  given  in 
the  New  York  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  with  Mabel  Nolan,  hosiery 
stylist,  conducting.  .A  typical  ho¬ 
siery  counter  was  the  focal  ix)int 
and  models  representing  typical 
customers  came  in  through  a  side 
door.  They  explained  their  hosiery 
problems  and  were  asked  if  they 
would  lx  measured  with  a  calij^r. 
The  models  wore  their  usual  hose 
upon  entering,  then  were  given  one 
of  the  Measured  Hose  to  put  on. 
Contrasting  fit  was  then  discussed. 
Fhe  cali]K“r  was  correct  in  every 
instance. 

Fhree  models,  one  half  i)int,  one 
medium  height  and  one  tall,  strange 
as  it  seemed,  according  to  the  cali¬ 
per  took  the  same  length.  Then 
three  other  models,  who  looked  to 
be  about  the  same  height  and  build 
took  three  different  lengths. 

Godey  Moderns 

Continuing  in  the  j)revalent  idea 
that  this  is  a  time  to  i>romote 
-America  for  .Americans.  Julius 
Kayser.  in  their  “.American  .Scene 
Series"  of  nightgowns  for  Spring 
and  Summer,  have  entitled  one  of 
the  four  groups  of  designs  “Godey 
Aloderns." 

-All  of  these  gowns  might  have 
l)een  worn  by  belles  of  the  time  of 
the  settings  for  “Gone  With  the 
Wind.”  -All  of  the  ukhIcIs  were 
adapted  from  patterns  and  illustra¬ 
tions  in  Godev's  Ladv  B(X)k. 
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Leading  hosiery  brands,  DuraBeau 
Finished,  build  sales  .  .  .  meet  the 
clamor  tor  glamour  with  cameo- 
clear  beauty,  loveliness  that  en- 
■  dures  throughout  the  prolonged 
f  wearing  life  ot  the  hosiery. 


OuraBeau  Jtosiery  Jinishes  are  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  SchoUer  Bros.,  Jnc.,  !Mfrs.  of  Jextile 
Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  finishes  — 
Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila., 
Pa.  —  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 


lASTING 

BEAUTY” 
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Four  New  Books  for  the  Controller 

Reviewed  by  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 
General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


The  Case  For  Experience  Rating 
IN  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  AND  A  Proposed  Method. 
By  Herman  Feldman  and  Don¬ 
ald  Smith;  Published  by  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Counselors;  $1.00, 
61  pages. 

N  this  publication  the  extent  to 
which  employers  can  improve 
employment  stability  is  discussed. 
Some  methods  of  regularization  are 
described  and  certain  limitations  of 
regularization  are  admitted. 

The  authors  feel  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  reserve  tyj)e  of  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  plan  is  an  ob¬ 
viously  weak  straw  man,  in  that, 
unless  some  protective  device  is  also 
established,  it  fails  to  pay  benefits 
to  an  unemployed  person  when  his 
employer’s  account  is  exhausted. 
Accordingly,  Wisconsin  has  set  up 
a  balancing  account.  The  discus¬ 
sion,  particularly  the  arguments  for 
experience  rating,  advanced  by  the 
authors  is  confined  to  the  jx)oled 
fund  plan. 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
opposition  arguments  and  to  the 
rather  unsatisfactory  experience 
with  this  incentive  tax  plan  abroad. 

The  authors  provide  several  sug¬ 
gested  alternatives  to  present  ex¬ 
perience  rating  provisions  and  dis¬ 
cuss  each  thoroughly. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the 
booklet  is  worth  repeating  ver¬ 
batim  : 

“To  the  extent  that  admin¬ 
istrative  difficulties  are  reduced 
by  l)etter  techniques,  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  inclusion  of 
experience  rating  will  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  way  prepared 
for  a  system  of  unemployment 
compensation  that  will  provide 
incentives  to  regularization  as 
well  as  cash  relief  for  the  un¬ 
employed.” 

The  Case  Against  Experience 
Rating  in  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation.  By  R.  A.  Lester  and 
C.  V.  Kidd;  Published  by  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Counselors ; 
54  pages;  $1.00. 

N  this  booklet  a  great  deal  of 
space  is  devoted  to  background. 
The  nature  of  unemployment  itself 


is  explored,  as  is  also  the  whole 
problem  of  unemployment  in  the 
U.  S.  The  authors  hold  that  the 
two  objectives  of  experience  rating 
— maximum  stimulation  of  regu¬ 
larization  and  equitable  distribution 
of  the  social  costs  of  unemi>loyment, 
will  frequently  contlict  with  each 
other  and  lead  to  inconsistencies. 

Moreover,  it  is  claimed  that  ex¬ 
perience  rating  would  penalize  the 
construction  and  heavy  goods  in¬ 
dustries  during  a  depression,  where¬ 
as  these  endeavors  are  the  very  ones 
which  would  need  stimulatitm. 

Other  phases  of  the  subject  an¬ 
alyzed  include  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
(juate  measure  of  stability,  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  allocating  the  social 
cost  of  unemployment  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  administering  experience 
rating. 

*  *  * 

Both  of  the  above  reviewed 
books  should  be  read  by  retail  exe¬ 
cutives  interested  in  unemployment 
insurance.  The  probabilities  are 
that  a  numl)er  of  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  acts  will  be  due 
for  overhauling  within  the  next 
few  months.  The  question  of  ex¬ 
perience  rating  is  by  no  means  a 
settled  issue  even  in  States  which 
now  provide  for  it.  It  would  be 
well  for  retailers  who  have  much 
to  gain  directly  by  experience  rat¬ 
ing  to  l)e  familiar  with  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  theory  which  lies  be¬ 
hind  the  idea. 

70%  Distribution  Profits  Under 

T.  D.  4914.  Commerce  Clearing 

House,  New  York;  69  pages, 

$1.00. 

'C'  VER  since  the  i)ublication  of 
^  Treasury  Decision  4914  in 
July,  1939,  tax  men  and  finan¬ 
cial  executives  of  corporations  have 
given  more  than  ordinary'  thought 
to  the  dividend  policies  of  their  cor¬ 
porations.  Section  102  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  and  the  1938 
Act,  together  with  the  regulations 
issued  as  T.  D.  4914,  place  definite¬ 
ly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  the  burden  of  proving  that 
the  accumulation  of  earnings  be¬ 
yond  reasonable  needs  has  not  been 


for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  sur¬ 
tax  upon  shareholders. 

The  booklet  recently  issued  by  the 
Commerce  Clearing  House  presents 
a  very  comprehensive  study  of  the 
problems  involved  in  connection 
with  the  present  attitude  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau  with  respect 
to  determining  the  liability  of  a 
corporatit)!)  for  the  surtax  imposed 
by  Section  102.  The  discussion  is 
divided  into  eight  parts  as  follows: 

1 —  What  classes  of  corporations  are 
subject  to  this  surtax? 

2 —  Under  what  factual  situations 
will  liability  attach? 

3 —  Under  what  factual  situations 
may  liability  be  avoided? 

-I — On  whom  does  the  burden  of 
proof  rest  to  establish  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  those  facts? 

5 —  On  what  element  is  the  tax 
based,  and  how  is  it  determined? 

6 —  ^What  constitutes  the  “earnings 
or  profits”  which  may  not  be 
improperly  accumulated  ? 

7 —  What  effect  has  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  prior  years’  earnings  or 
profits  on  the  present  surtax 
liability  for  those  years,  and  for 
the  current  year? 

8 —  What  court  and  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  decisions  have  been 
rendered  to  date  on  the  question 
of  constitutionality  of  these 
statutory  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  Acts? 

Section  one  points  out  that  both 
holding  or  investment  corporations 
as  well  as  ojierating  corporations 
may  l)e  liable  for  the  tax.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  retail  organizations  have  re¬ 
lated  corporate  structures,  one  or 
more  of  which  may  have  accumula¬ 
ted  a  large  surplus.  Thus,  corpora¬ 
tions  of  this  type  will  probably  be 
closely  scrutinized. 

The  case  of  the  National  Grocery 
Company  is  discussed  in  consider¬ 
able  detail.  This  retail  chain  was 
held  liable  for  a  large  surtax  under 
earlier  law  on  the  ground  that  the 
corporation  was  availed  of  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  imposition  of  surtax  upon 
its  sole  stockholder. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  that  the  Treasury 
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National 
Typawrlfla9>looi[keopl«9 
Macfclno  . 


Ctnni*  iMriiioriilNq  Syttem  oUmts  Hi*  q«ick* 
**<HiHiofiii*q  Mrvic*"  to  yowr  cnstomers.  It 
^^HHpto  |NOvi«l*s  Hi*  Mqhoft  d*qre*  of  protection  to  Hi*  store. 

Ink*  speed,  occwrocy  and  economy  of  Notional  Type* 

.  mrifieq-tookkeepinq  Mochines  con  be  depended  upon  to 
iMHidle  yonr  Customer  Account  biilinq  efficiently. 

This  combinotion  bos  saved  time,  iobor  and  money  for 
large  and  small  department  stores  Hi*  country  over.  It  may 
be  possible  fo  make  Hi*  same  saving  in  your  store. 

Why  not  let  our  department  store  representatives 
study  your  present  method  of  authoriiing  and  billing  and 
give  you  the  benefit  of  their  long  experience  in  the 
handling  of  charge  transacHons? 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


CmS  SaaMcrt  •  taak-B^^kktaplm^  MocUnat 
MmeMnui 
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Department  promise*!  a  strinj'ent 
enforcement  of  Section  102  after 
the  Undistributed  Profits  Tax  was 
eliminate*!  in  the  m*)st  recent  Tax 
Act,  it  w*)uld  be  well  f*)r  Contr*)l- 
lers  and  corp*)ration  treasurers  to 
study  carefully  the  provisions  of  the 
T.  I),  as  well  as  Section  102.  No 
Ix'tter  guide  to  the  full  interpreta- 
ti*m  of  the  law  can  be  ha*l.  in  this 
writer’s  opini*)n.  than  the  lKK)klet 
entitled  “ZO^e”.  Incidentally  the 
title  is  taken  from  a  descripti*)n  of 
one  class  *)f  cor]x)rations  (among 
others)  which  according  to  T.  I). 
4914  will  l)e  given  cl*)se  attenti*)n 
to  *letermine  whether  Secti*)n  102  is 
apjdicable,  namely,  “C'*)rp*irati*»ns 
which  have  not  distribute*!  at  least 
70%  of  their  earnings  as  ta.xahle 
*lividends”. 

Federal  Tax  Coi  rse.  2  Vols..  one 
being  Internal  Revenue  Co*le 
an*l  Appen*lix:  Prentice  Hall, 
$10. 

)R  the  Controller  and  Treasurer 
*  who  needs  a  quick  ready  refer¬ 
ence  l)Ook  on  Fetleral  Ta.x  matters, 
this  course  arrangement  is  very- 
satisfactory.  Not  designe*!  to  cover 
the  detailed  analyses  of  the  tax  acts, 
current  decisit)ns  and  other  devel¬ 
opments  dealt  with  in  the  more 
elalK)rate  F‘e*leral  Tax  Service,  the 
present  course  has  been  designed 
nevertheless  ti*  help  ta.x  payers  re¬ 
duce  to  the  legal  minimum  the  taxes 
which  must  be  paid  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  contains  many  specific  ta.x  re¬ 
duction  suggestions  and  presents 
many  tax  problems  together  with 
their  solutions  (the  case  method) 
covering  probably  the  total  of  ordi¬ 
nary  Federal  tax  situations. 

Some  of  the  separate  sections  of 
the  course  deal  with  gross  income, 
deductions,  inventories,  corporations 
— all  referring  to  income  tax,  and 
social  security  taxes,  estate,  gift,  and 
miscellaneous  taxes. 

The  course  includes  Regulations 
101  (Revenue  Act  of  1938)  and 
separately  a  copy  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

The  course  will  probably  be  very- 
well  received  by  all  students  of 
taxation,  but  will  prove  of  greatest 
practical  value  to  those  w-ho  are 
open  to  suggestion  for  tax  reduc¬ 
tion.  By  both  direct  and  indirect 
suggestion,  it  is  replete  with  tax- 
savings  ideas. 


Employee  Receipts 
For  Old  Age  Insurance  Contribution 


Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  55 

NDER  the  .\men*le*l  Social 
Security-  Act.  it  is  now  neces¬ 
sary  tf)  give  enipl*)yees  special  re¬ 
ceipts  for  contribution.  The  re¬ 
quirements  with  respect  t*j  such  re- 
ceii)ts  have  been  *liscusse*l  in 
previous  bulletins.  The  (piesti*)!! 
whether  a  store  operating  leased 
*lei>artments  must  show-  the  store’s 
name  *»r  the  lease*l  dei)artment 
ojK-rator’s  name  *)n  rtx'eipts  in- 
ten*le*l  for  lease*l  *lei)artment  em- 
pkiyees  has  just  been  officially 
answ-ere*l  in  a  communicati*)n  a*l- 
*lresse*l  t*)  the  .•\s.s*jciati*)n.  The 
answer  is  that  the  lease*l  department 
operator’s  name  must  be  shown 


( where  the  lease*l  *lepartment 
operator  is  in  fact  the  employer). 
The  store  name  may  al.s*)  be  shown. 
There  are  two  ways  of  han*lling  the 
problem : 

1.  If  the  st*)re  intemls  to  furnish 
receipts  to  all  empkn-ees  with  each 
wage  payment,  the  lessee’s  name 
may  be  rubber  stanqx'd  on  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  his  empUiyees  (in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  store  name). 

2.  The  store  may  make  up  special 
receipts  say  quarterly  or  annually 
for  Iease*l  *le])artment  employees, 
thus  n<it  reganling  as  “official”  re- 
cei])ts  those  given  t*)  leased  *lepart- 
ment  em])l*)yees  when  receipts  are 
given  t*i  *>wn  empknees. 


Terms  in  Consumer  Choice 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


able  and  the  pro*lucti*)n  of  goods 
and  their  sale  on  installment  pay¬ 
ments  continues.  Because,  w  hile  the 
installment  sale  paralyzes  a  portion 
of  the  future  income  of  the  buyer 
for  six,  ten  or  more  months,  new 
installment  buyers  coming  into  the 
market  make  up  for  this. 


Getting  and  Giving 

At  one  of  the  recent  Con¬ 
vention  sessions,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting  said,  in 
an  effort  to  stimulate  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas,  "You  got 
in  direct  proportion  to  what 
you  givo."  This  statement 
equally  applies  to  the  DE¬ 
PARTMENTAL  MERCHAN¬ 
DISING  AND  OPERATING 
RESULTS.  Plan  now  to  con¬ 
tribute  your  figures  to  the 
1939  study  which  is  under 
way,  if  you  really  want  to 
profit  by  the  results  to  be 
published  in  May  or  June.  If 
you  did  not  receive  your 
copies  of  the  questionnaire 
recently  mailed,  please  write 
to  the  Controllers'  Congress 
for  an  additional  set. 


“Up  to  this  point,  the  thing  is 
economically  sound.  But  the  real 
trouble  c<jmes  when  a  depression 
makes  its  first  appearance.  Then 
new  installment  sales  quickly  fall 
*jff.  But.  in  the  meantime,  a  vast 
volume  of  unpaid  installment  ac¬ 
counts  is  outstanding.  While  they 
are  being  paid,  the  income  of  the 
l^ople  is  subject  to  a  heavy  dimi¬ 
nution  without  the  offsetting  effect 
of  new  sales.  The  load  of  install¬ 
ment  debt,  therefore,  hangs  over 
the  whole  financial  system  and  be¬ 
comes  a  depressive  influence. 

“It  is  evident  that  the  longer  in¬ 
stallment  ‘eles  payments  have  to 
run,  the  longer  they  will  depress 
the  system  when  the  decline  starts. 
Therefore,  it  seems  wise  to  attempt 
to  put  some  sort  of  limitation  upon 
installment  terms.  The  larger  the 
down  payment  and  the  quicker  the 
debt  is  liquidated,  the  smaller  will 
be  this  depressive  influence.  If  this 
is  all  true,  there  would  be  a  gain  if 
credit  companies  could  be  induced 
to  insist  on  somewhat  larger  initial 
payments  and  if  debts  could  be 
spread  over  a  shorter  period.” 

Excerpts  from  a  paper  entitle*!  “Credit 
Terms  as  an  Element  in  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Competition”  read  before  the 
American  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
ference. 
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FOR  SALES  AUDIT 


NON-LISTING 


The  famous  Burroughs  Short-Cut  Method  provides 
the  fastest  known  method  of  listing  and  adding 
amounts.  Special  Burroughs  features— such  as  auto¬ 
matic  count  of  transactions,  automatic  accumulation 
of  grand  total,  etc.— further  speed  up  and  simplify 
the  work  where  a  listing  sales  audit  is  required. 


New  Electric  Duplex  Calculator  saves  thousands 
of  recap  addings  by  providing  individual  totals 
and  grand  total  in  one  run.  Electric  operation 
simplifies  the  work  and  safeguards  accuracy.  The 
Burroughs  “Block  System”  of  sales  audit  is  particu¬ 
larly  flexible  and  economical. 


Burroughs  can  provide  exactly  the  right 
machine  for  any  sales  audit  job 

Whatever  method  you  use — whether  it  calls  for  listing  or  non -listing  or  both 
— Burroughs  can  provide  exactly  the  right  machine  to  handle  the  work  with 
greater  speed,  ease  and  simplicity.  Your  local  Burroughs  representative  will 
be  glad  to  assist  you  in  your  selection.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct  to— 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  6585  SECOND  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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A  New  Remote  Delivery  Station 
and  Its  Operation 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  replace  their  direct-from-store  deliveries 
with  a  remote  station  system  at  a  considerable  gain  in  effi> 
ciency  for  the  delivery  department.  An  important  by-product 
of  the  change  was  the  improvement  in  the  receiving  and 
marking  facilities  which  gained  needed  space  at  the  store. 

By  HUNLEY  ABBOTT 
President,  Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company 

The  new  remote  delivery  sta-  shelves  along  the  other  side.  closed  hy  masonry  walls,  and  each 

tion  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Down  the  center  of  the  dispatch  bin  has  a  sliding  steel  door  locked 

Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  room  is  a  30  inch  sorting  belt  con-  from  the  inside  but  capable  of  being 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  store  veyor.  released  from  the  main  lielt  aisles, 

and  consists  of  a  one-story  building  At  the  street  end,  the  dispatch  Over  the  belt  conveyor  in  the  dis- 
approximately  153  feet  wide  by  197  room  has  heen  widened  out  to  pro-  patch  room  are  five  sawtooth  sky- 
feet  deep.  There  are  three  major  vide  working  space,  consisting  of  a  lights,  which  provide  good  light 
bays  to  the  building,  each  42  feet  small  office,  a  cashier’s  office  and  during  day  time  working  hours, 
wide,  with  a  west  side  hay  having  return  goods  room,  and  one  hack-  Skylights  have  also  been  provided 
an  average  width  of  22  feet.  up  position  for  the  relay  truck,  over  the  truck  repair  section. 

Located  in  the  middle  42  foot  This  working  area  is  level  with  the  The  other  two  42  foot  bays  are 
bay  is  the  dispatch  room,  with  40  relay  truck  body,  while  the  dispatch  used  for  driveways  and  for  the 
route  bins.  Each  bin  is  eight  feet  room  itself  is  two  feet  lower,  being  parking  of  40  package  trucks.  Each 
w'ide  by  17  feet,  eight  inches  long,  only  eight  inches  above  the  drive-  truck  stands  directly  in  front  of  its 
and  has  three  full  length  shelves  way  level.  respective  route  hin,  where  it  is 

along  one  side  and  two  full  length  The  dispatch  room  is  fully  en-  garaged  at  night  and  loaded  in  the 
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nuirning.  There  are  no  columns  in 
these  bays,  so  the  trucks  move  in 
and  out  quickly  and  with  ease. 

In  the  22  foot  bay  along  the  west 
side  are  the  locker  and  recreation 
room  on  the  street  front,  then  a 
toilet  room  with  adetjuate  fixtures 
including  a  shower  bath,  an  auto¬ 
mobile  i)art  storage  section,  and  50 
feet  for  automobile  repairs  with  a 
pit  in  one  section.  The  remaining 
space  is  used  for  the  storage  of  sur¬ 
plus  cars. 

The  building  has  two  main  truck 
entrance  doors  from  Nassau  Street 
which  are  motor  driven,  and  a  rear 
truck  entrance  door  giving  access 
to  the  street  at  the  rear  through  a 
30  foot  lot  owned  by  the  store. 

Under  one  corner  of  the  building 
is  a  small  basement  to  house  the 
boiler  room,  which  contains  the 
heating  plant,  water  meter  and 
sprinkler  alarm  valve.  The  boiler  is 
oil  fired. 

The  building  is  heated  principally 
by  means  of  unit  heaters,  all  thermo¬ 
statically  controlled.  One  large  unit 
heater  equipped  with  by-pass  and 
fresh  air  intake  is  located  over  the 
working  area  at  the  end  of  the  dis¬ 
patch  room.  This  unit  heater  takes 
fresh  air  either  directly  from  the 
outside  or  partly  or  entirely  from 
the  inside,  and  discharges  it  into  the 
dispatch  room.  When  it  is  using 
fresh  air  from  the  outside,  it  tends 
to  keep  a  positive  pressure  on  the 
dispatch  room  area,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  truck  fumes  from  entering  this 
area. 

The  building  is  completely 
sprinklered.  and  has  adequate  lights 
in  all  working  areas  throughout. 

A  truck  washing  system,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  direct  connected  centrifugal 
pump,  takes  suction  direct  from  the 
city  w’ater  siqiply  and  delivers  it  at 
about  250  lbs.  pressure  to  a  system 
of  distributing  pipes  with  hose  out¬ 
lets  every  30  feet  along  each  drive¬ 
way. 

A  full  automatic  two-stage  air 
compressor,  small  receiving  tank 
and  distributing  lines  also  have  been 
provided,  with  compressed  air  out¬ 
lets  adjacent  to  each  truck  washing 
outlet. 

There  is  a  gasoline  pump,  with  a 
2000  gallon  tank,  for  supplying  gas 
to  the  cars. 

All  driveways  are  provided  with 
floor  drains. 


Operation 

At  the  present  time,  all  packages 
and  bulk  are  assembled  in  the  store 
lasement,  and  as  they  are  placed  in 
the  hampers  or  made  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  they  are  routed,  put  on  an 
elevator  and  taken  to  the  first  floor 
platform,  where  they  are  loaded  in¬ 
to  the  relay  trucks.  This  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  condition,  as  it  is  planned 
to  enlarge  the  first  floor  platform 
and  to  run  a  belt  conveyor  and  a 
slide  on  this  new  platform,  so  that 
all  packages  will  be  hampered 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  relay 
position. 

About  every  15  minutes  a  relay 
truck  loaded  with  hampers  or  loose 
bulk  is  sent  to  the  delivery  station. 
Here  the  hampers  and  bulk  are  un¬ 
loaded,  and  the  merchandise  is 
placed  upon  the  l)elt  conveyor  which 
is  close  to  the  truck. 

Belt  boys  pick  these  packages  oflf 
the  belt  and  place  them  on  the  near 
end  of  the  shelves  in  the  package 
bin.  The  stubhers  remove  the  dup¬ 
licate  sales  tickets  and  then  place 
the  packages  elsewhere  on  the 
shelves,  for  pre-sorting  and  loading 
by  the  driver. 

When  the  driver  is  ready  to  sort 
his  load  he  has  88  linear  feet  of 
shelving  varying  from  18  to  30 
inches  wide,  and  18  feet  of  floor 
space  seven  feet  wide  available  for 
his  use.  As  a  result,  his  sorting 
operations  are  greatly  expedited  and 
the  time  of  sorting  reduced,  so  he 
is  able  to  leave  on  his  route  much 
earlier  than  formerly.  His  bin  has 
ample  space  for  a  very  large  truck- 
load  of  packages. 


-After  coming  back  from  his  trip, 
the  driver  makes  his  returns  at  the 
return  window  and  adjacent  cash¬ 
ier’s  office,  and  the  packages  are 
hampered  for  return  to  the  store. 

Results 

The  time  during  which  this  sta¬ 
tion  has  been  in  use  is  too  short  to 
produce  any  records  of  normal 
ojwrating  costs  and  savings,  espe¬ 
cially  sitice  it  was  put  into  service 
under  the  extreme  pressure  of 
Christmas  demands.  However,  pre¬ 
liminary  reports  on  this  subject  are 
quoted  below. 

“As  far  as  we  can  determine 
from  our  first  month’s  opera¬ 
tion,  the  savings  resulting  from 
the  new  station  and  from  the 
very  much  better  receiving  and 
dispatching  facilities  at  the 
store,  combined  with  the  sav¬ 
ings  which  will  result  from  the 
central  wrapping  room,  will 
probably  do  better  than  our 
preliminary  estimate  of  $15,000 
per  year. 

“So  far  the  men  have  not 
had  much  time  to  enjoy  their 
lounging  facilities.  The  large 
lounge  room  and  ample  lava¬ 
tory  facilities,  including  show¬ 
ers,  are  greatly  appreciated, 
and  the  men  undoubtedly  will 
make  good  use  of  them  when 
our  January  sale  rush  lets  up.” 

One  executive  said  that  the  store 
never  would  have  been  able  to  han¬ 
dle  their  Christmas  trade  this  year 
without  the  new  building,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  satisfaction  with  its  opera¬ 
tion. 
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Is  This  Recovery? 

{Continued  from  page  28) 


ix)wer.  It  also  insures  a  nionient- 
uin  which  is  likely  to  carry  business 
over  periods  of  minor  reaction. 

(4)  The  18-year  building  cycle, 
with  a  9-year  rising  phase,  should 
not  reach  its  jx'ak  until  alx)Ut  1941. 
Contracts  for  new  building  show  a 
generally  rising  trend,  esjiecially  in 
the  case  of  private,  non-residential 
building. 

(5)  The  e.xpansion  in  business 
activity  thus  far  has  not  been  chief¬ 
ly  dependent  upon  war  demands — 
perhaps  not  more  than  one-third. 
.-\11  observers  have  agreed  that  the 
cyclical  recovery  was  resumed  in 
June  or  July  last  year. 

(6)  War  demands,  however, 
added  to  the  domestic  expansion, 
have  been  an  appreciable  factor  in 
stimulating  business,  and  offsetting 
the  loss  of  exports;  and  such  war 
demands  will  prohahly  increase  con¬ 
siderably  this  year. 

(7)  Our  own  national  defense 
program,  in  preparation  for  war 
contingencies,  will  bring  an  impor¬ 
tant  increase  in  the  demand  for 
many  ])roducts. 

(8)  Political  claims  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  there  is  every  probability  that 


government  spending  will  not  be 
decreased  during  the  current  cal¬ 
endar  year.  (While  this  is  disturb¬ 
ing  in  a  fundamental  sense,  immedi¬ 
ately  it  means  the  continuation  of 
Stimulants.) 

(9)  An  enormous  potential  intla- 
tion  exists  in  the  shape  of  record- 
breaking  hank  deposits  and  excess 
reserves.  As  you  know,  less  than 
half  of  the  deposits  are  offset  by 
loans. 

(10)  The  Reds  are  on  the  run! 
It  n<nv  seems  very  clear  that  we  are 
not  in  serious  danger  of  Commu¬ 
nism,  or  any  other  radical  form  of 
collectivism  in  this  country.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  defeat  of  the  Ham-and- 
Eggers  in  California  is  significant. 

(11)  The  labor  situation  may  be 
described  as  being  “more  comfort¬ 
able’’. 

(12)  There  is  more  evidence  of 
concern  al)Out  the  budget  than  there 
has  Ixen  for  a  long  while. 

When  we  look  at  the  argument 
from  the  negative  sitle,  the  favor¬ 
able  asi)ect  becomes  even  more  im- 
IM’essive.  The  most  bearish  fore¬ 
casts  for  the  coming  year  are  those 
which  argue  that  business  confi¬ 


dence  cannot  develop,  that  capital 
investment  cannot  expand,  and  that 
war  orders  will  not  offset  the  loss 
of  exports.  Each  of  these  points, 

I  think,  is  clearly  in  error,  and  if 
they  are  the  worst  that  the  pessi¬ 
mists  can  produce,  I  am  inclined  to 
he  the  more  optimistic. 

*  *  ♦ 

As  to  the  war,  we  do  not  know 
when  a  truce  may  interrupt  mili¬ 
tary  operations ;  but  the  general  out¬ 
look  favors  the  idea  of  a  long  war, 
and  increasing  purchases  of  war 
supplies  by  the  Allies.  Anyone  who 
does  not  know’  that  war  demand 
has  already  been  a  real  factor  in 
iron  and  steel,  jietroleum,  machine 
tools,  motor  trucks,  lumber,  and 
paper,  and  cotton  textiles,  to  say 
nothing  of  airplanes  and  steamships, 
is  not  in  touch  with  realities. 

*  *  * 

There  are  certain  signposts  to 
watch,  with  due  caution.  For  one 
thing,  in  19-40  we  should  be  alert 
to  catch  the  first  signs  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  swing  toward  either  of  the 
clashing  political  philosophies.  A 
swing  to  the  “left"  would  probably 
mean  a  depression  next  Fall  that 
would  be  about  as  severe  as  that  of 
1937.  But  a  swing  toward  conser¬ 
vatism  at  the  polls  could  easily  re¬ 
lease  our  huge  intlation  potential 
and  start  a  boom,  the  like  of  w’hich 
we  have  never  .seen. 

♦  *  * 

I  am  unable  to  predict  such  a 
l)Oom,  hut  I  predict  that  if  the  con¬ 
ditions  favoring  it  come,  as  they 
easily  may,  it  will  come.  The  signs 
of  its  coming,  are  likely  to  be  a  rise 
in  “sensitive”  raw  material  prices, 
and  in  the  turnover  of  bank  de- 
jKtsits.  In  other  words,  when  we 
have  seen  two  months  of  sustained 
advance  in  the  Moody,  Dow-Jones, 
and  Annalist  daily  or  weekly  in¬ 
dexes  of  commodity  prices ;  and 
when  a  similar  sustained  rise  ap- 
])ears  in  bank  debits  (the  volume 
of  checks  drawn  on  individual  ac¬ 
counts),  then  we  may  begin  to  look 
for  the  balloon  a.scension. 

Of  course,  the  war  factor  is  to 
he  kept  in  mind.  If  a  truce  comes, 
or  if  we  are  drawn  into  the  war. 
the  conditions  I  have  assumed  will 
be  temporarily  changed — although 
the  coming  of  peace  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  would  probably  have  but  a 
(Continued  on  page  104) 


Altman  s  Fifth  Avenue  Walk 


S!x  new  shops  all  in  a  row  have  been  opened  on  the  dress  floor  of  B.  Altman 
&  Co.,  Now  York.  They  extend  across  the  Fifth  Avenue  front,  openin9  off  a 
wide  aisle  flanked  with  fashion  displays.  Muted  pastels,  mirror  panels,  a 
sophisticated  drawing  room  decoration  create  an  atmosphere  both  restful 
and  "exclusive". 
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1940  N.A.C.M.  Credit  Manual  Published 


Business  men  are  just  as 
much  affected  by  the  Laws  of 
Lilx‘l  in  tlieir  business  correspond¬ 
ence  as  are  newspapers,  magazines 
and  trade  papers,  according  to  the 
discussion  of  the  I^ws  of  Libel 
featured  in  the  1940  edition  of 
Credit  Manual  of  Commercial  Laws. 
This,  the  32nd  annual  edition  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men,  contains  a  number 
of  new  features  in  addition  to  the 
complete  coverage  of  the  Law  of 
Libel  as  it  pertains  to  business  cor- 
resiKjudence  and  more  especially  to 
collection  letters.  This  new  chapter 
on  libel  outlines  in  a  definite  way 
the  kind  of  words  a  creditor  cannot 
write  to  a  debtor  in  order  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  influence  the  latter  to  ])ay 
his  account. 

During  the  last  year  the  legisla¬ 
tures  in  44  states  passed  new  laws 
affecting  business  operations.  All 
of  these  new  laws  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  1940  edition  of  the 
Credit  Manual. 


The  new  Manual,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  as  a  handlx)ok  for  business 
executives  rather  than  a  law  text, 
gives  a  complete  summary  of  the 
I.aws  of  Contracts,  Sales  and  of 
Collections.  This  year’s  edition  is 
divided  into  nine  main  parts,  the 
first  one  being  “Making  the  Sale”. 
l‘art  II  covers  every  ])hase  of  “Col¬ 
lecting  the  Account".  I’art  III  ])ro- 
vides  a  summation  of  the  laws  in 
every  state  dealing  with  l)Oth  .sell¬ 
ing  and  collecting  under  such  head¬ 
ings  as  “Had  Check  Laws".  "Honds 
on  Public  Improvements”.  “Hulk 
Sales”.  “Chattel  Mortgages”,  “Con¬ 
ditional  .Sales”,  "h'xem])tions”. 
“Commercial  Crimes”.  "Liens”. 
“Negotiable  Instruments”,  “Part- 
ner.shi])s”,  “.Statute  of  Frauds”  and 
"Unemployment  Compen.sation". 

Part  TV  covers  the  Law  of  Hank- 
ruptcy  with  an  extensive  chajiter 
dealing  with  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  by  a  creditor  in  collecting 
a  claim  again.st  an  insolvent  debtor 
and,  also,  the  com])lete  text  of  the 


new  United  States  HankrujJtcy  Law 
known  as  the  Chandler  Act. 

Part  covers  Federal  Regula¬ 
tions  affecting  trade  such  as  Anti- 
Trust  and  Trade  Regulations, 
Robinson-Patmaii  Act,  Wheeler- 
Lea  .\ct,  Tydings-Miller  Act;  also 
the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Regu¬ 
lations  as  covered  by  the  Fair  Lalx)r 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  and  also  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  An¬ 
other  chapter  gives  complete  cover¬ 
age  on  what  to  do  when  selling  the 
United  States  Government. 

( fiber  divisions  of  the  19-K)  edi¬ 
tion  include  a  complete  Directory  of 
Hankruptcy  Referees  and  an  e.xten- 
sive  showing  of  legal  forms  as  used 
in  .sales  and  collections.  The  entire 
volume  is  completely  indexed,  more 
than  24  jiages  being  devoted  to  a 
ready  reference  to  more  than  2,300 
main  headings  discussed  in  this  im- 
lM)rtant  business  handbook. 

The  Credit  Manual  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Laws  is  written  in  layman’s 
language  to  give  the  business  man  a 
working  knowledge  f)f  the  laws 
affectinsr  trade. 


NO  SPACE- 

But  now  they  have 
a  new  6,000-coat 
vault ! 


Layout  by  C.  E.  Swanson  Associates 

The  problem  at  Wolf  &  Dessauer’s,  Fort  ^  ayne.  was  to  find  almost  40,000 
eu.  ft.  of  space  for  an  enlarged  fur  storage  vault.  With  Plymetl  Vaults 
and  Haskelite’s  service  the  problem  was  solved  and  resulted  in  increased 
sales  space  and  an  enlargement. 

Our  15  years  of  experience  in  this  business  of  laying  out  modern  air 
conditioned  vaults  can  he  of  similar  value  to  you. 

If  rite  for  a  ropy  of  our  neiv  1940  folder. 

HASKELITE  MFO.  CORPORATION^ 

208  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


February,  1940 
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Is  This  Recovery? 

(Continued  from  page  102) 

minor  eflfcct.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
in  my  own  calculations,  I  am  as¬ 
suming  that  neither  event  will  occur 
in  1940. 

It  is  up  to  us  in  1940  to  make 
democracy  work  in  America  better 
than  it  has  ever  done  before — that 
or  we  may  lose  it  for  a  time.  It 
can  and  must  he  made  to  work 
more  efficiently,  both  in  politics  and 
in  markets. 


to  return  to  a  condition  of  mone-  spending.  To  achieve  all  this,  gov- 
tary  certainty,  hy  adopting  an  im-  ernment  bureaucratic  control  must 
proved  gold  standard  with  auto-  he  sharply  reduced, 
matic  limitations  upon  the  extension  Once  we  are  on  the  way  to  these 
of  credit.  This  will  require  a  bal-  achievements,  we  need  have  little 
anced  budget;  and  that  will  require  fear  either  for  our  freedom  or  our 
a  large  reduction  in  government  prosperity. 


Urges  Modification  of  Government  Policies 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

confidence  by  making  those  j)roducts  anti  new  processes  a 

modifications  in  our  labor,  se-  to  be  tleveloped.  It  was  su 

curity,  and  tax  legislation  which  gested  that  the  government  e: 

well-informed  people  in  the  busi-  jxind  its  own  research  activiti 

ness  community  have  urged  for  to  aid  in  the  development  of  nc 

years,  and  that  the  government  uses  for  farm  products,  nc 

give  assurance  to  business  that  farm  products  to  supplant  tho 

it  will  defer  any  new  reforms  where  markets  either  have  di 

until  those  now  on  the  statute  apix>ared  or  contracted,  and  nc 

books  have  Ijeen  made  workable.  farm  commodities  to  take  t 

That  the  goveniment  call  in  the  pia^g  of  gome  of  the  goods  nc 

people  who  know  nujst  about  imported.  It  was  also  suggest 

the  railroad  and  utility  indus-  exemption  he  given  f 

tries,  namel},  those  who  are  funds  spent  for  research 

associated  with  its  management 

todav ;  find  out  from  them  what  1 1  t'  .  i  r  i  ■ 

'  , ,  ,  .  could  be  taken  of  the  work  i 

steps  would  be  necessary  m  the  ,  i  •  i  i  i 

*  ,  ,  .  ^  clustry  can  do  m  the  develc 

wav  of  wage,  regulation,  rate,  . 

ancl  securitv  policies  to  facili-  of  new  outlets  for  capi 

tate  the  rehabilitation  and  ex-  "e"'  opportunities  for  t 

pansion  of  those  industries ;  and  employment  of  labor,  ancl 

then  make  the  necessary  changes  4.  That  the  tax  structure  be  moi 

without  delay.  fied  so  as  to  encourage  rati 

That  the  government  encourage  tfian  to  discourage  sfieculati 

and  facilitate  the  progress  in  and  venturesome  investment 

science  which  is  necessarv  if  new  small  as  well  as  large  capitalis 


To  this  end,  the  following  pro- 
jxisals  are  in  jioint. 

( 1 )  The  first  step  is  to  accept 
the  general  principle  of  individual 
initiative  and  private  enterprise,  as 
the  basis  for  democracy. 

This  means  the  acceptance  of  the 
price  system,  ancl  an  economy  of 
abundance.  It  means  a  continual 
struggle  to  realize  the  ideal  of  equal 
OPPORTUNITY  for  all. 

(2)  The  second  step  is  to  take 
the  politics  out  of  such  important 
economic  functions  as  we  desire  to 
have  the  government  perform. 
However  interrelated  they  may  be, 
we  must  learn  to  keep  economic 
value  and  political  value  separate 
and  distinct.  Ways  must  be  found 
to  divorce  relief  from  politics,  and 
to  free  our  democracy  from  the  dis¬ 
graceful  spectacle  of  victorious 
“pressure  groups”. 

(3)  The  third  step,  is  to  step 
the  functions  of  government  down 
to  those  which  are  appropriate  to  a 
democracy.  These  are  to  regulate 
comi^etition,  to  control  natural 
monopolies,  and  to  serve  as  a  non- 
coercive  leader  in  the  application  of 
arts  and  sciences  to  the  lietterment 
of  human  life.  Aside  from  protec¬ 
tion  and  defense,  the  government 
should,  for  the  next  few  years,  bend 
its  main  efforts  to  the  following: 
Establishing  and  policing  fair  com¬ 
petition  in  business ;  revising  and 
enforcing  the  anti-trust  laws ;  estab¬ 
lishing  a  fair  system  of  collective 
bargaining  between  equally  respon¬ 
sible  organizations  of  employers 
and  employees;  compiling  and  pub¬ 
lishing  in  a  prompt  and  effective 
manner  adequate  statistics  of  inven¬ 
tories,  unfilled  orders,  etc.,  for  all 
important  industries. 

(4)  The  fourth  step,  to  be  taken 
at  the  same  time  as  the  second,  is 


Military  Influence  Leads  in  Children’s  Styles 

BLUE”  a  new  shade 
created  by  the  fashion  depart- 
ment  of  Parents’  Magazine,  was  the 
feature  of  the  magazine’s  Januar\' 
fashion  show  of  children’s  clothes 
for  spring.  It  forms  the  basis  of 
coordinated  color  promotions  by 
manufacturers  in  all  children’s 
lines.  A  Spring  Color  Card  and  a 
Spring  Silhouette  chart  were  dis- 
tributed.  The  military  influence  was 
indicated  to  be  the  outstanding  style 
trend.  Life  size  marionettes,  avail- 
able  for  store  shows,  were  also  in- 
troduced. 

!  Best-selling  colors  for  children’s 

i  clothes  this  spring  were  predicted 

as  follows :  Navy,  “Young  Blue”, 
Soldier  Blue,  Gray  mixtures.  Tan, 
Legion  Red,  Pastel  Plaid,  Rose  and 
pastel  “companion  mixtures”. 

Peg  top  pockets,  hoods,  “cash 
and  carry”  pockets,  were  mentioned 
as  style  notes. 


These  two-year  old  twins  modeled 
brother  and  sister  coats  featuring 
braid  and  brass  buttons. 
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Risk  Money  and  the  Retailer 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


arc  iuund  in  one  pocket,  there  is 
less  caution. 

The  single  dollar  in  a  thousand 
jxxkets  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
larger  risks.  Trustees  of  deix)sitors’ 
dollars,  your  dollars,  must  he  doub¬ 
ly  cautious.  Why  are  dollars  less 
eager  than  ever  before  in  the 
United  States  to  put  on  overalls? 
Why?  Dollars — and  the  men  who 
manage  them — have  heretofore  in 
the  United  States  of  America  had 
an  incentive  to  take  chances  in 
thousands  of  industrial  undertak¬ 
ings.  Dollars — and  the  men  who 
manage  them- — gave  us  our  indus¬ 
trial  -Stride  hecau-se  we  ])ermitted 
them  to  see  far  down  the  road  by 
giving  them  a  government  of  laws 
and  not,  as  in  other  countries,  and 


as  we  are  doing  today,  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  men. 

Dollars — and  the  men  who  man¬ 
age  them — gave  us  our  industrial 
supremacy  because  our  courts, 
under  the  Constitution,  through  a 
dozen  stormy  periods  of  stress, 
gave  protection  from  the  demago¬ 
gues  and  their  attack  uiK)n  success 
with  the  accompanying  confiscation 
of  income  and  property. 

Business  may  respond  temporari¬ 
ly  this  c«)ming  year  to  government 
spending,  hut,  in  the  long  run, 
business  will  not  get  Ix-tter.  nor 
jobs  increase,  nor  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  stop  falling,  unless  America  re¬ 
turns  to  the  old-fashioned  common 
horse  sense  for  which  our  jieople 
were  once  famed. 


The  Price  Question 

(Continued  jrotn  page  24) 


to  the  suit  of  clothing  or  coat  on 
a  man  or  woman’s  back.  You  may 
have  protected  yourself  against  the 
rise  in  raw  wool  but  if  you  have 
coats  or  suits  that  are  green,  when 
brown  is  in  demand,  and  they  are 
double  breasted  models,  we’ll  say, 
when  single  breasted  ones  are 
wanted,  you  will  find,  as  has  been 
proven  by  long  experience,  that 
rather  than  protecting  yourself  you 
have  paved  the  way  to  ruinous 
markdowns  instead. 

Not  only  is  forward  buying 
dangerous  because  of  the  cost  of 
markdowns  due  to  style  changes, 
but  also  because  retail  buyers  are 
seldom  successful  in  guessing  the 
downturn  and  pulling  their  stocks 
down  before  prices  drop.  The  larger 
the  inventories  the  larger  and  more 
rapidly  comes  the  eventual  drop  in 
prices  and  the  greater  the  losses 
taken  by  those  who  have  the  inven¬ 
tories. 

Even  to  the  extent  that  we  do 
deal  in  so-called  staple  goods,  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  our  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  prices  reasonable  by 
forward  buying  does  not  defeat  its 
own  ends.  The  chances  are  very 
great  that  any  tendency  of  retailers 
to  buy  in  advance  will  push  whole¬ 
sale  prices  up  more  rapidly  than  if 
buying  is  held  to  normal  levels. 
This  will  be  true  not  because  of 
retailers’  purchases  alone,  but  be- 


cau.se  those  purchases  will  encour¬ 
age  wholesalers  and  manufacturers 
to  speculate  to  a  greater  extent  on 
their  own  account,  thus  increasing 
demand  and  causing  greater  and 
more  rapid  price  rises. 

The  United  States  has  gone  a 
long  distance  since  1917.  Tech¬ 
nological  progress  has  made  great 
advances  and  we  have  learned  to 
substitute  or  mix  basic  commodities 
used  in  the  production  of  goods. 
We  have  learned  how  to  produce 
more  quickly  in  America  either  the 
.same  articles  or  those  sufficiently 
similar  when  the  original  markets 
from  which  we  bought  are  clo.sed. 
In  addition  to  that  w’e  still  have  a 
great  number  of  unemployed,  as 
well  as  a  large  proportion  of  low 
income  groups,  and  so  I  am  certain 
that  the  demand  is  still  l)elow  our 
protluctive  capacity. 

It  seems  to  me  all  these  factors 
combine  to  combat  serious  increase 
in  prices  and  that  retailers  should 
do  everything  in  their  power  to 
supply  their  customers  merchandise 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  They 
should  depend  on  increased  volume 
for  increased  profits  and  not  try  to 
stampede  the  public  into  immediate 
buying — perhaps  even  hoarding — by 
the  IxDgie  of  rising  prices. 

Some  unforseen  circumstance 
might  create  a  shortage  of  some 
classes  of  goods.  Whenever  we 


...SPffD  rOUR  SPRING 
TURNOVER  THE  MODERN 


~  Railway 
Expres 

WAY!.. 


Keep  your  stocks  trimmed  to  today’s 
sales  by  ordering  replacements  as 
needed  for  top-speed  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  delivery.  It’s  tops  for  Easter 
Specials  and  seasonal  buying.  Direct 
service  from  factory  to  your  door,  re¬ 
ceipted  and  insured  up  to  $50  without 
extra  charge.  Then  for  style  features 
and  last  minute  rushes  use  super-swift 
Air  Express— 2500  miles  overnight,  at 
low  cost,  too!  Buying  or  selling,  what¬ 
ever  your  line,  just  phone  the  nearest 
Railway  Express  office  for  complete 
shipping  information  and  service. 

Railway 

Express 

Agency  Inc. 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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-NOW - , 

I  PRICE-MARK 
I  Merchandise 

I  SECURELY-SAFELY 

I  WITH  THE 

MONARCH 

I  MfREa-ADVA.\f'K» 


Save  time,  money,  and  labor  with  the 
Monarch  “Super-Advanced’’  Pin-On  Ma¬ 
chine.  On  this  machine  you  can  price- 
mark  heavy  fabrics  or  the  sheerest  silks 
securely  and  safely! 


Neat,  legible  tickets  are  printed 
through  a  ribbon.  No  ink  pad  or  smudged 
fingers  to  damage  goods. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  hundreds  of 
stores,  this  machine  may  solve  your  price¬ 
marking  problems.  For  full  information, 
write  us  today! 


Easy  Ra-Pricar 
Savas  Tima  and 
Effort 

Now  you  can  re¬ 
price  your  mer¬ 
chandise  right  in  the 
selling  department. 
The  Monarch  Re- 
Price  Marker 
prints  new  price, 
clips  old  one,  and 
keeps  it  for  check¬ 
ing.  Complete  in  walnut  case  with  type,  three 
ribbons,  all  accessories  . $27.50 


THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

218  TcMTcnre  St.  Davton.  Ohio 

Pai'ihc  Coaat  Branch  Factory  : 

1136  Maple  Avenue  |.oa  Angelea,  Calif. 

Canadian  Factory: 

358*3  Adelaide  Street,  %  .  Toronto,  Can. 


learn  of  a  rise  in  the  wholesale 
price,  it  is  our  duty  to  pass  that 
rise  along  to  our  customers.  It  may 
not  he  necessary  to  pass  along  each 
individual  rise,  because  most  of  us 
work  on  averages.  The  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  averages,  however, 
may  deceive  us  into  postponing  too 
long  some  rise  which  has  become 
inevitable.  It  is  usual  that  when 
wholesale  prices  rise,  our  exjienses 
are  rising  at  the  same  time,  and  we 
must  either  take  in  additional  money 
to  cover  expenses  or  suffer  serious 
loss  in  j)rofits.  This  is  elementary 
and  cannot  be  overlooked. 

No  retailer  can  claw  his  operat¬ 
ing  exiKmses  out  of  the  air.  If  costs 
of  goods  at  the  wholesale  level  go 
up,  the  price  at  which  we  sell  must 
rise.  The  con.sumer  won’t  like  that 
and  we  won’t  like  it  either,  and  yet 
the  alliance  between  the  two  of  us 
— the  retailer  aiKl  the  consumer — 
is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  control 
or  in  some  cases  even  to  influence 
the  methods  of  manufacturing  and 
selling  commodities  before  they 
reach  our  hands.  The  time  will 
come,  I  think,  when  the  retailer  will 
be  tbe  genuine  purchasing  agent  of 
the  public,  when  the  consumer  will 
indicate  his  wants  to  the  retailer, 
and  the  retailer  will  reverse  the 
I  usual  procedure  that  obtains  in 


manufacturer-sponsored  goods. 

Because  these  changes  are  in  the 
air,  retailing  of  all  kinds,  now  less 
than  any  other  time,  can  afford  to 
sit  back  and  relax.  And  that  leads 
me  to  a  general  statement  of  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  I  think  all  kinds 
of  American  retailing  can  unite. 
Whatever  is  done,  whether  by  state 
or  national  government,  wbich  in 
any  way  affects  distribution,  should 
not  be  done  without  the  knowledge 
and  participation  of  retailers  them¬ 
selves.  If  we  are  the  purchasing 
agents  for  the  public,  then  we  have 
the  right  and  duty  to  demand  a 
voice  in  national  councils  in  any 
decision  which  affects  our  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  public. 

Retailers  haven’t  been  in  the 
habit  of  demanding  that  hearing. 
By  and  large,  we  have  let  other 
groups  determine  the  kind  of  society 
we  are  to  have,  but  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  demand  more 
participation. 

Since  we  retailers  dei)end  upon 
democracy  for  our  very  existence, 
we’ve  got  to  take  up  the  cudgel  for 
it.  There  should  be  no  Fritz  Thys- 
sens  in  American  retailing  to  sabo¬ 
tage  democracy  and  to  be  thrown 
later  into  exile  by  the  system  they 
helped  to  create. 


Mrs.  Fleming  of  Arkansas 

(Confitmed  from  page  29) 


gered  by  tbe  idea  of  trying  to  do 
her  sewing  without  one.  In  buy¬ 
ing  for  ber  own  wardrobe  she 
sticks  to  a  planned  color  scheme, 
leans  heavily  on  accessories  and 
small  touches  to  change  and 
brighten  her  costumes.  .She  couldn’t 
think  offhand  how  many  dresses 
she  buys  in  a  year,  but  was  certain 
it  was  more  than  the  six  that  a  help¬ 
ful  interviewer  suggested. 

Asked  if  she  had  any  definite 
ideas  about  wbat  kind  of  furniture 
she  would  buy  for  ber  home  if  the 
budget  could  lie  temporarily  dis¬ 
carded,  Mrs.  Fleming  was  certain 
that  comfort  and  appropriateness  to 
the  “modest”  character  of  her  home 
woidd  rule  her  choice.  She  has  no 
preferences  and  apparently  little 
knowledge  about  “periods”  and  cer¬ 
tainly  has  no  burning  desire  for 
cither  a  stark  modern  living  room 


or  a  “Gone  With  the  Wind”  bed¬ 
room. 

Somewbat  siiq^rising  to  big-city 
ai^artment  dwellers  was  her  state¬ 
ment  that  the  electrical  equipment 
in  her  home  consisted  of  an  iron, 
a  waffle  iron,  a  radio  and  a  refriger¬ 
ator.  Though  the  family  employs 
a  maid,  the  budget  bas  not  yet 
stretched  to  include  a  vacuum 
cleaner. 

Everyone  who  met  Mrs.  Fleming 
agreed  that  except  for  those  as¬ 
tonishing  scruples  of  hers  about  re¬ 
turns.  ber  buying  babits  added  up 
to  those  of  Mrs.  Typical  Customer. 
.\s  for  the  wit  and  graciousness,  the 
unshakable  poise  and  common  sense 
that  .she  demonstrated,  they  are 
Mrs.  Fleming’s  own ;  they  make  her 
the  very  customer  that  aisle  men 
and  sales  girls,  credit  managers  and 
information  clerks  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  call  “typical”. 
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THE  RETAIL 

PERSONNEL 
PRIMER  .  .  . 

— A  working  guide  to  sound  personnel  practice, 
written  in  simple  language,  and  covering  the 
entire  field  of  employment,  training,  welfare, 
and  customer  relations. 


FOR  THE  SMALLER  STORE: 

which,  although  handicapped  hy  lack  of  funds  and  trained 
personnel  executives,  recognizes  the  need  of  installing  and  maintaining 
an  effective  personnel  system.  A  genuine  effort  has  heen  made  to  avoid 
the  technical  and  involved  approach,  and  the  book  as  issued  has  been 
approved  as  practical  by  a  representative  group  of  smaller  store  merchants. 

FOR  THE  LARGER  STORE: 

which  realizes  that  fundamental  procedures  must  be  checked 
constantly  if  the  store  is  to  go  ahead  to  the  limit  of  its  capacities.  Major 
executives  will  benefit  from  a  review  of  the  basic  elements  of  sound 
personnel  administration.  Junior  executives,  especially  in  the  personnel 
department,  will  better  understand  the  problems  of  the  job  and  the 
methods  of  their  solution. 

FOR  THE  RETAIL  TEACHER: 

who  appreciates  the  importance  of  the  personnel  function  in 
modern  retailing,  and  who  knows  that  neither  he  nor  his  students  can 
afford  to  be  uninformed  on  this  subject.  The  concise,  thorough  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  book  makes  it  especially  well  suited  for  text-book  purposes. 

The  Retail  Personnel  Primer 

— 165  pages,  cloth  bound;  priced  at  $1.50  to  members  of  the  Association, 

$2.50  to  non-members.  x4n  order  blank  is  attached  for  your  convenience. 


BUREAU  OF  SMALLER  STORES 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  copies  of  “The  Retail  Personnel  Primer”  at  per  copy. 

Enclosed  find  my  check  for 
Please  bill  me  for 

Name  . 

Store  .  . 

City  . State 

(Orders  from  non-members  of  the  association  mnst  be  accompanied  by  payment. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.) 
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UP  AND  DOWN  THE  AISLES 


By  A.  IRVING  SCHWEITZER 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Schweitzer  has  been  travelling  about  the 
States  doing  research  in  department  stores  and  specialty  shops. 
Here  he  tells  of  interesting  things  and  ideas  he  observed  as  he 
visited  stores  over  the  country. 


A  Liv*  Specialty  Shop  .  .  .  The 

owner  of  a  seashore  fashion  shop 
wanted  more  business  during  the 
dull  season.  Among  the  many  plans 
used  was  the  following:  A  search 
of  the  newspaix'r  files  in  several 
nearby  residential  towns  revealed 
the  names  of  women  active  in  an¬ 
nual  social  events  that  were  alxjut 
to  re-occur.  Obtaining  their  ad¬ 
dresses  from  each  town’s  telephone 
book,  she  mailed  an  invitation  to 
these  socialites  to  come  into  the 
shop  and  “just  browse  around  the 
newly-received  5th  Avenue  fashion 
items.” 

New  faces  came  into  the  store, 
business  was  good  and  so  the  in¬ 
vitation  was  included  in  the  shop’s 
local  newspaj^er  ad  with  excellent 
results.  P.  S. — The  shop  moved  to 
larger  quarters. 

Sufficient  Unto  the  Year  . . .  The 

Policy  Committee  of  a  large  depart- 
nient  store  meets  annually  to 
formulate  the  buying  and  operating 
policies  for  the  ensuing  year.  Cop- 


distributed  to  department  heads 
who  are  thereby  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  asking  embarrassing 
questions. 

Adapting  a  Movi*  Idoa  . . .  The 

late  S.  M.  Rothafel  (Roxy)  in¬ 
stituted  the  “comment  report”  sys¬ 
tem  used  by  many  movie  theatres. 
Ushers,  on  new  picture  showings, 
listen  in  and  report  i)atrons’  com¬ 
ments. 

Comparison  shoppers,  in  a  large 
Southern  department  store,  take 
turns  at  listening  in  for  window 
shoppers’  comments  regarding  new 
merchandise. 

Kooping  Tab  on  Slow  Sollars  . . . 

In  a  southern  specialty  shop  a  tally 
is  made  on  the  reverse  of  a  gar¬ 
ment’s  tag  as  it  is  shown  to  cus¬ 
tomer  .  .  .  Unsold  garments  with 
many  tallies  reveal  a  chronic  “re¬ 
ject”  and  one  with  only  a  few  or 
none  at  all  requires  “first  show¬ 
ing”  to  each  customer  or  the  reason 
why  not  shown. 

War  InffiiMica  on  Brirish  Rotoil- 

ing  .  .  .  According  to  the  Daily 
Sketch,  London,  Col.  W.  A.  Bishop, 


\'.  C.,  grandson-in-law  of  Timothy 
luiton,  Canadian  retailer,  is  now 
supervisor  of  Canadian  air  expan¬ 
sion  .  .  .  Black  is  supplanted  by 
rich  warm  reds,  for  clothes  of 
women  escorted  by  Airforce  men, 
deep  sapphire  blues  for  Army  com¬ 
panions  and  vivid  blue-greens  for 
those  with  Navy  men  .  .  .  New 
restaurant  dresses  replace  long, 
sweeping  evening  gowns  to  cope 
with  Army  boots  .  .  .  Luminous 
paint  for  store  door  handles  a 
"blackout”  safety  item  .  .  .  Christ¬ 
mas  displays  included  “life-size” 
dolls  in  A.  T.  S.  and  other  war 
uniforms,  miniature  barrage  bal¬ 
loons,  sandbags,  anti-aircraft  guns 
and  searchlights  .  .  . 


shop  in  Los  Angeles  has  a  series  of 
serrated  hosiery  counters  with 
niches  that  provide  ample  passage¬ 
way  for  the  salespeople  .  .  .  The 
new  windows  lead  shoppers  into  the 
store  and  are  visible  from  the  store’s 
interior. 

Shops  Within  Shops  ...  An  im¬ 
portant  customer  was  lost  to  a  large 
department  store  because  she 
thought  two  saleswomen  were 
laughing  at  her  as  she  came  out  of 
a  “cubbyhole”  fitting  room  to  view 
her  gown  in  selling  floor  mirror. 
This  incident  sped  up  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  planned.  dee])er.  wider 
and  l)etter  illuminated  fitting  rooms, 
b'ach  room  included  two  slantingly 
placed  “lack  and  front  mirrors” 
and  seating  comfort  for  shopper’s 
companions  .  .  .  Another  store  in¬ 
stalled  19  of  the  larger  type  rooms 
after  testing  the  sales  value  of  a 
few. 

Hot*  and  Thor*  in  Rotailia  .  .  . 

Famous  Barr  store,  St.  Louis,  car¬ 
ried  a  miniature  telephone  cut  with 
“order  by  phone  Call  Garfield  500” 
in  each  compartment  of  a  news¬ 


paper  ad  .  .  .  Portable  radios  bought 
by  farmers  to  hang  on  plows  and 
use  in  barns  to  entice  cattle  at  night¬ 
fall  .  .  .  N.  Y.  Times  Magazine 
December  31st  carried  story  about 
Amelia  Bhxjmer,  "divided  skirts” 
pioneer  .  .  .  Executives,  according 
to  a  newspaper  account,  were  dis¬ 
turbed  about  the  $300,000,000 
wagered  at  race  tracks  operated  in 
17  states  during  1939.  This  income, 
they  felt,  was  diverted  from  the 
purchase  of  food,  clothing  and  other 
retail  items. 

Santa  Claus  Doos  a  Hollywood 
"Fade"  .  .  .  Quoting,  in  part,  The 
Hollywood  Reporter  (December 
20th)  : 

“The  better  stores  around  town  are 
complaining  about  the  lack  of  top  buyers 
who  generally  have  been  most  extrava¬ 
gant  in  their  gift  buying.  The  lowdown 
on  this  situation  is  that  some  of  the  big 
money  feminine  buyers  here  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  got  together  and  all  agreed  not  to 
give  one  another  any  presents,  but  to  take 
the  money  ordinarily  expended  for  such 
gifts  and  hand  it  over  to  charities”. 

From  a  retail  and  general  eco¬ 
nomic  viewpoint,  store  certificates 
would  have  been  the  logical  gifts 
to  these  charities. 

Institutional  Publicity  Plus  .  .  . 

Macy’s  recent  newspaper  publicity 
included  2  column  story  in  N.  Y. 
Journal  and  American  (December 
14th)  showing  Frank  McCormick 
of  Cincinnati  Reds  selling  footballs 
in  their  sporting  goods  department. 
In  N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror  (December 
29th)  2  column  editorial  about 

Ellaine  Ellis  who  was  working  out 
an  idea  of  “visual  teaching”  for  a 
twice-daily  audience  of  their  sales- 
force.  For  two  years  she  had  played 
“Pearl”  in  “Tobacco  Road”  ...  A 
5  column  article  in  N.  Y.  World 
Telegram  (January  5th)  titled 
“Grandma  goes  to  Work”,  subtitles 
“Mrs.  Lynch  Sells  Bibles  at  Macy’s 
and  Grandma  Duke  Runs  the  Hos¬ 
pital.” 


Naw  Ideas  in  an  Old  Shoe  Shop 

ies  of  the  Committee’s  report  are  .  .  .  C.  H.  Baker’s  modernized  shoe 
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